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MONDAY,  MARCH  27,  1961 

TJ.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  :10  a.m.,  in  room  2221, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Byrd,  Anderson,  Douglas,  Talmadge,  Hartke, 
Fulbriglit,  Williams,  Bennett,  and  Curtis. 

Also  present :  Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  subject  matter  before  the  committee  is  H.R.  5463. 

(The  bill  and  brief  analysis  thereof  follow :) 

[H.R.  5463,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess,][ 

AN  ACT  To  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  effective  March  31,  1961,  section  412  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  to  read:  “The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1962,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs  applicable  to  the 
crop  year  1962  and  previous  crop  years”. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “September  30, 
1961”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1963”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where 
it  first  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1963”,  and  by 
striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where  it  appears  therein  the  second  time  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “September  30,  1963”. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (relating  to  suspension  of  quotas),  is  amended  by  striking  out  of 
subsection  (b)  “for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1962”  ;  and  by  striking  out  of  parapraph  (b)  (1)  “for 
the  balance  of  calendar  year  1960  and  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March 
31, 1961”  and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962”  ;  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  before  the  colon  in  subparagraph  (2)  (iii)  of  subsection  (b)  a 
semicolon  and  the  words  “except  that  any  amount  which  would  be  purchased 
from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
need  not  be  purchased”  and  by  inserting  in  the  “provided”  clause  a  comma 
after  the  phrase  “additional  amounts  of  sugar”  and  inserting  immediately  there¬ 
after  the  phrase  “including  any  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  purchased 
from  any  such  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tion,”  ;  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  (iii) 
and  inserting  “except  that  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities ;”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  March  21, 1961. 

Attest :  Ralph  R.  Roberts, 

Clerk. 
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Brief  Summary  of  Principal  Provisions  of  H.R.  54(53 

H.R.  5463  will  amend  those  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  respecting  foreign 
purchases  which  were  established  by  Public  Law  86-592,  as  follows : 

Presidential  authority  to  establish  the  sugar  quota  for  Cuba  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1962,  at  such  level  as  the  President  shall  find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the 
basic  quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the  President  sets  the  Cuban  quota  at  less 
than  its  basic  quota,  the  amount  of  the  reductions  are  to  be  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(1)  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba’s  share  in  any  domestic  area  production 
deficit  may  be  assigned  exclusively  to  other  domestic  areas ;  and  then 

(2)  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have  been  between  3,000  and  10,000  tons,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to  10,000  tons.  These  nations  are 
Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  the  Netherlands,  and  Nationalist  China ;  and  then 

(3)  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15  percent  of  the  remainder:  and  then 

(4)  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under  the  act  (except  those  five  nations 
mentioned  in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  percent  in  amounts  prorated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  basic  quotas  established  by  the  act,  “except  that  any  amounts  which 
would  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in 
diplomatic  relations  need  not  be  purchased”  ;  and  then 

(5)  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  needed,  purchases  may  be  made  from 
any  other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  allocations,  but  with  consideration 
given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  bill  continues  the  President’s  present  authority  to  obtain  refined  sugar  if 
raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  available. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  honored  to  have 
Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Ellender,  will  you  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Senator  Ellender.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Byrd  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee. 

I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in 
respect  to  the  measure  that  is  now  before  you. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  this  committee,  I  am  appearing  here 
today  on  behalf  of  those  who  represent  all  segments  of  the  U.S. 
sugar-producing  and  refining  industry.  This  industry,  incidentally, 
includes  many  of  my  own  constituents  in  Louisiana  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  sugar.  It  also  includes  the  sugarcane  producers 
of  Florida,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico ;  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  22 
States,  stretching  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  west  coast;  and.  as 
well,  the  cane  sugar  industry  with  operations  in  II  States,  including 
Louisiana. 

I  appear  before  you  to  say  that  these  groups  endorse  without  quali¬ 
fication  the  bill  liefore  you — H.R.  5463 — and  urge  this  committee  to 
report  it,  unchanged,  today,  so  the-  Senate  may  enact  it  without  delay. 

The  groups  for  whom  I  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  listed  in  a  letter 
of  February  9,  1961,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  which  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  record  at  the 
end  of  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  insertion  will  be  made. 

Senator  Ellender.  On  my  own  behalf,  as  well  as  for  our  domestic 
sugar  industry,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  no  argument  with  what 
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seems  to  be  the  basic  objective  of  those  who  asked  for  this  hearing — 
that  is,  to  enable  farmers  who  are  not  now  producing  sugar. in  the 
United  States  to  do  so.  The  question  is  how  much  sugar  and  where  ? 
The  answer  is  not  simple. 

We  all  know  that  time  is  of  the  essence  and  we  must  act  between 
now  and  midnight  of  March  31,  when  the  present  Sugar  Act  ex¬ 
pires,  to  develop  the  kind  of  legislation  which  appropriately  and 
sensibly  recognizes  these  demands  for  growth.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  recognition  of  these  aspirations  requires  an  adjustment  of  many 
other  features  of  the  act. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  H.R.  5463,  would  extend  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  another  21  months,  until  the  end 
of  1962.  However,  I  firmly  believe  the  act  will  be  amended  further 
this  year.  We  have  the  assurance,  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  on  this  bill,  that  hearings  will  begin 
come  May  of  this  year  on  a  long-range  sugar  bill. 

I  wish  to  interpolate  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  get  the  committee  of  the  House  to  act  promptly.  As 
all  of  us  know,  there  have  been  slight  delays  in  the  past  which  has 
caused  many  of  us  quite  a  lot  of  worry.  It  is  my  hope  that  I,  to¬ 
gether  with  others,  can  induce  the  House  committee  to  proceed  Avith- 
out  much  delay. 

The  groups  for  whom  I  speak  have  pledged  to  cooperate  with  the 
committees  of  the  Congress,  to  the  end  that  as  soon  as  H.R.  5463  is 
passed,  a  long-range  Sugar  Act  will  be  developed,  which  will  recognize, 
as  far  as  practical,  the  justifiable  desires  and  abilities  of  people  in 
new  areas  who  want  to  produce  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane.  And  I 
shall  personally  work  for  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  as  I  have  just  indicated. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  shorter  extension  of  the  present  laAV  will 
provide  more  incentive  to  enact  long-range  legislation  this  year.  I 
maintain  that  the  urgent  necessity  for  putting  the  Sugar  Act  back 
again  on  a  long-range  basis,  and  the  obvious  need  for  making  some 
provision  for  new  gi'owers  and  newT  areas  to  enter,  are  pressures  com¬ 
pelling  enough  to  prompt  such  legislation  this  year.  The  21-month 
provision  of  the  present  bill  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  “margin  of 
safety.” 

We  should  remember  that  most  of  the  sugar  produced  this  year 
will  not  be  marketed  until  next  year.  Our  growers  and  refiners  need 
the  assurance  that  there  will  be  a  sugar  laAv  next  year,  which  a  21- 
month  extension  now  will  give,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  financ¬ 
ing  to  produce  and  market  this  year's  crop. 

Time  is  running  out  on  the  present  Sugar  Act.  Today  is  the  27th 
day  of  March.  The  Senate  and  House  schedules  call  for  a  brief  re¬ 
cess  of  a  few  days,  beginning  at  the  close  of  business  on  Thursday, 
March  30,  so  we  can  fittingly  and  respectfully  observe  one  of  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  commemorations  of  the  religious  calendar.  That 
means  that  we  ha\re  to  complete  work  on  this  bill  before  midnight  on 
March  30,  so  the  President  will  be  able  to  sign  it  before  midnight  on  the 
31st.  From  here  on  out  we  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  clock  as  well 
as  on  the  calendar.  Otherwise,  the  sugar  program,  which  lias  served 
our  Nation  so  well  for  more  than  a  quarter  century,  will  die. 
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Now  let  me  tell  you  what  would  happen  if  the  Congress  should  al¬ 
low  that  to  occur. 

The  stability  which  has  characterized  both  sugar  supplies  and  prices 
under  the  operations  of  the  act  would  be  replaced  immediately  by 
chaotic  conditions  in  the  sugar  market.  If  this  act  should  pass  out  of 
existence,  the  farmers  would  have  no  assurance  that  conditional  pay¬ 
ments  already  earned  on  the  1960  crop  would  be  paid. 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  program  to  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  to  our  national  welfare  is,  I  know,  well  recognized  by  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee.  On  the  26th  day  of  January  1956,  this  com¬ 
mittee — then,  as  now,  under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd — said,  on  page  6  of  the  report  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act  then  under  consideration : 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  defense 
and  strategic  reasons  to  preserve  within  the  United  States  the  ability  to  produce 
a  portion  of  our  sugar  requirements.  This  has  been  done  because  sugar  is  an 
essential  and  vital  food  product  needed  by  American  consumers,  the  supply  of 
which  on  a  worldwide  basis  has  been  marked  by  periods  of  alternating  scarcity 
and  surplus. 

A  large  portion  of  the  world’s  sugar  production  is  grown  in  tropical  countries 
with  essentially  one-crop  economies,  where  cheap  labor  is  abundantly  available. 
An  additional  large  portion  is  distributed  among  the  majority  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  which,  like  the  United  States,  provide  protection  to  their  sugar 
industries.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  significant  amount  of 
sugar  would  be  grown  in  the  continental  United  States  if  American  producers 
had  to  compete  on  the  open  world  market  with  sugar  produced  with  cheap 
tropical  labor. 

But  there  is  still  a  further  and  grave  situation  which  would  happen 
if  the  Sugar  Act  should  be  allowed  to  expire- — even  for  a  day,  even 
over  the  Easter  weekend.  The  authority  by  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  keeps  Communist  sugar  from  Castro’s  Cuba  out 
of  our  country  is  in  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the  Sugar  Act  expires,  even 
for  a  little  while,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  foreign  sugar,  in¬ 
cluding  Cuban  sugar,  from  coming  into  this  country  immediately. 

Castro  would  be  able  to  divert  shipments  already  at  sea,  now  headed 
to  Communist  China  or  Red  Russia,  and  get  them  to  our  ports  per¬ 
haps  in  a  few  hours.  Sugar  ships  now  loading  in  Cuba  would  be 
able  to  reach  our  ports  this  week.  I  am  sure  that  the  minions  of  the 
Kremlin  now  ruling  Havana  are  watching  with  intense  interest  to 
see  what  this  committee  does  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  only  a  moment  more — to  recapitulate. 
Representatives  of  established  sugar  producing  and  refining  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  Nation  have  asked  me  to  urge  you  to  approve  today,  and 
send  to  the  Senate  floor  by  tomorrow  if  possible,  the  bill  before  you — 
H.R.  5463 — without  change.  A  single  amendment  might  necessitate  a 
conference  between  the  House  and  Senate  and  passage  again  by  both 
Houses — and  there  simply  is  not  time  for  that  before  the  expiration 
hour  of  this  act.  The  many  complications  involved  in  developing 
long-range  sugar  legislation,  including  full  consideration  of  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  new  growers,  will  be  explored  fully  later  in  this  session, 
and  I  firmly  believe  a  long-range  bill  will  be  passed  later  this  session. 
But  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  makes  it  imperative  that  this  temporary 
bill — H.R.  5463 — be  passed  in  the  few  remaining  hours  before  mid¬ 
night  of  March  31. 
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That  concludes  mv  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Ellender. 

(The  letter  previously  referred  to  follows :) 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  9,  1961. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  This  is  a  confirmation  of  our  telephone  conservation 
of  last  week. 

All  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  will  heartily  support  your  efforts 
promptly  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  up  to  21  months. 

The  industry  believes,  however,  that  a  short  term  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
should  not  delay  an  effort  also  to  obtain  long-range  legislation  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  It  is  our  understanding  that  you  concur  in  this  view. 

In  the  past,  the  industry  has  not  felt  qualified  to  pass  upon  any  emergency 
Presidential  power  affecting  the  Dominican  Republic  which  may  be  required  in 
any  extension  of  the  act ;  nor  does  it  now. 

As  you  know  the  act  expires  on  March  31  of  this  year.  All  who  know  the 
requirements  of  consumers  of  this  country,  whether  by  way  of  household  pack¬ 
ages  or  industrial  products,  know  that  the  national  sugar  policy  embodied  in 
the  Sugar  Act  should  be  extended  by  law  well  before  this  March  31  deadline. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  consideration  which  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
committee  have  given  to  the  problems  of  our  industry. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producing  Industry :  Dudley  Smith,  Vice 
President,  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico.  For 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Producing  Industry:  Sanford  L.  Platt,  Vice 
President.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association.  For  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Florida  Sugar  Producing  Industry :  Josiah  Ferris, 
Washington  Representative.  For  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refining 
Industry :  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  Executive  Director,  U.S.  Cane  Sugar 
Refiners’  Association.  For  the  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Producing 
Industry:  Loren  S.  Armbruster,  Secretary,  Farmers  &  Manu- 
facterers  Beet  Sugar  Association,  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Richard  W. 
Blake,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Beet  Growers  Federation, 
Greeley,  Colo. ;  Gordon  Lyons,  Executive  Manager,  California 
Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd.,  Stockton,  Calif. ;  E.  W.  Rising, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Merrill  E.  Shoup,  President,  Holly 
Sugar  Corp.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  A.  E.  Benning,  Executive 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  The  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Co.,  Ogden,  Utah :  Frank  A.  Kemp,  President,  The  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  honored  to  have  Senator  Milton  Young 
with  us.  Will  you  proceed  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  appreciate  appearing  before  this  committee,  and  especially  taking 
me  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  conserve  time,  I  will  ask  that  a  telegram 
from  the  Red  River  Valley  Beet  Producers  Association  be  placed  in 
the  record,  as  well  as  letters  from  Mr.  E.  N.  Dornacker,  president  of 
the  North  Dakota  Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Association  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Develop¬ 
ment  Association. 
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(The  telegram  and  letters  referred  to  follow :) 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  March  23, 1961. 

Senator  Milton  Young, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.t 

Red  River  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
want  21-month  extension  of  Sugar  Act  passed  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  op¬ 
posed  to  idea  that  any  State  or  area  be  given  special  consideration  of  any  kind. 
However,  if  any  should  be  given,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  consideration  as  we 
have  requests  for  180,000  to  190,000  acres  from  farmers  who  have  land  proved 
to  be  adopted  to  growing  of  sugar  beets.  Please  present  this  to  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  for  their  consideration. 

R.  T.  Adams, 

H.  M.  Trowbridge. 


North  Dakota  Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Association, 

llayville,  N.  Dak.,  March  23, 1961. 


Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  it  is  the  feeling  of 
our  members  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  special  allotments  given  to  any  group  or 
area,  under  the  short  term  Sugar  Act,  we  request  that  equal  consideration  be 
given  our  North  Dakota  farmers. 

The  Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Association  is  composed  of  529  farmers,  who 
would  like  to  grow  58,805  acres  of  sugar  beets.  Our  farms  are  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Red  River  of  the  north  on  the  North  Dakota  side.  Our  farmer 
members  are  farming  about  400,000  acres  of  land.  If  we  could  get  beet  acres 
we  would  divert  58,000  acres  to  summer-fallow  and  58,000  acres  to  sugar  beets 
each  year. 

In  the  case  of  barley  of  which  North  Dakota  ranks  first  in  bushels  produced, 
this  would  reduce  our  acreage  of  barley  by  116,000  acres.  The  valley  farmer  in 
our  area  averages  35  to  50  bushels  per  acre  in  yield. 

As  you  can  see,  should  our  members  become  beet  growers,  in  our  case  it  would 
reduce  the  production  of  barley  by  over  4  million  bushels  each  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  N.  Dornacker,  President. 


Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Development  Association, 

March  21h  1961. 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Care  E.  TV.  Rising, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Gentlemen  :  I  am  secretary  of  the  Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Development 
Association,  which  represents  eight  sugar  beet  development  groups,  located  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  These  eight  groups  have 
a  current  dues  paying  membership  of  1,501  and  have  requested  130,819  acres  of 
sugar  beets. 

Speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar 
Beet  Development  Association.  I  request  that  if  any  new  area  is  to  receive 
special  consideration  regarding  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  under  the  present 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  that  this  area  represented  by  the  Minnesota-Dakota 
Sugar  Beet  Development  Association  be  given  equal  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 


C.  J.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in 
this  telegram  our  producers  are  asking  for  an  additional  acreage  from 
180,000  to  190,000  acres. 

If  the  committee  sees  fit  to  make  additional  acreage  available,  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  receive  its  proportionate  share  of  any  such  increase. 
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At  the  time,  over  98  percent  of  those  farmers  not  having 

sugar  beet  allotments  have  organized  sugar  beet  development  associa¬ 
tions  to  promote  the  production  of  sugar  beets  in  their  respective 
areas.  . 

The  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  is  ideally 
suited  for  sugar  beet  production.  It  has  large  farms  of  fertile,  level 
land,  facilitating  large-scale  mechanized  production. 

It  has  adequate  natural  rainfall  to  provide  the  necessary  moisture 
for  sugar  beets. 

The  major  crops  of  Red  River  Valley,  other  than  sugar  beets,  are 
primarily  crops  which  are  in  surplus. 

This  is  an  area  which,  I  daresay  in  the  past  5  years,  has  produced 
an  average  wheat  crop  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  also  the  principal 
barley-producing  area  of  the  United  States,  and  another  crop  which 
is  in  surplus. 

I  would  like  to  point  this  out :  In  producing  sugar  beets  in  this  area, 
land  must  be  summer  fallowed,  prepared  a  year  before,  so  when  you 
|  have  a  hundred  acres  of  sugar  beets,  you  are  actually  taking  200  acres 
"  out  of  production  of  another  crop. 

Sugar  beet  production  in  this  area,  is  therefore,  most  desirable. 

At  the  present  time  Red  River  Valley  has  approximately  1,200 
growers  of  sugar  beets,  producing  103,500  acres.  From  the  standpoint 
of  availability  of  suitable  land  this  acreage  could  be  tripled  in  the 
next  10  years,  and  farmers  could  increase  their  sugar  beet  acreage  as 
rapidly  as  processing  facilities  are  made  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  little  time  left  for  reenactment  of  the 
Sugar  Act  before  the  expiration  date. 

I  would  be  glad  to  support  a  committee  recommendation  for  a  simple 
21 -month  extension. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  will  not  be  far  off  when  greater 
sugar  allocations  can  be  given  to  our  domestic  producers. 

I  think  the  Red  River  Valley  Beet  Producers  Association  of  North 
Dakota,  and  other  similar  organizations  in  this  area,  as  well  as  other 
areas,  have  made  a  good  case  for  increased  production. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  I  make  a  comment  on  what  Senator 
Young  said? 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

I  Senator  Anderson.  Senator,  you  are  suggesting,  are  you  not,  that 
the  Red  River  area  in  your  State  has  103,000  acres  now? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  103,500  acres. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  you  think  that  could  be  tripled  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  many  times  more  than  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  believe,  then,  we  should  freeze  it  for  21 
months  to  put  it  through  two  new  seasons  so  that  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  increase  it  while  it  is  being  increased  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the 
Dominican  Republic?  Don’t  you  believe  that  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  have  some  rights,  too  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  see  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  given  a  better  allocation. 

Senator  Anderson.-  Good. 

Senator  Young.  If  that  is  not  possible,  then  I  would  support  the  21- 
month  extension.  But  I  think  we  should  start  working  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 
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Senator  Anderson.  I  know  how  carefully  and  militantly  and  con¬ 
stantly  you  have  supported  the  farmers  of  your  State. 

•Senator  Young.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Particularly  on  Durum  Wheat,  where  I  did  not 
always  agree  with  you,  but  you  have  done  a  fine  job.  Senator  Young, 
and  I  would  be  the  very  first  one  to  admit  it. 

Now,  the  situation  of  the  very  able  Senator  fi’om  Louisiana  is  a 
little  different.  The  cane  producers  are  not  using  all  their  acreage 
right  now  or  were  not  the  last  time  I  noticed,  so  21  months  to  them 
does  not  mean  a  thing.  But  it  means  quite  a  little  to  you  and  to  your 
farmers. 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  ask  a  question:  Do  you  think  between 
now  and  Thursday  night,  considering  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  we  can 
rewrite  the  Sugar  Act  and  get  a  bill  through  the  House  and  take  all 
these  very  complex  problems  and  solve  them?  Don’t  you  think  we 
need — is  not  the  real  purpose  of  the  extension,  regardless  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  months  involved,  to  give  us  time  to  handle  this  complex  prob¬ 
lem? 

Senator  Young.  I  am  not  nearly  as  familiar  with  the  handling  of 
the  program  as  you  and  other  members  of  this  committee  are.  But 
I  wanted  to  point  out  that  I  do  believe  that  we  should  work  as  fast  as 
we  can  toward  giving  domestic  producers  greater  allocation,  and  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  that  now,  I  hope  the  time  would  not  be  far  off. 
I  would  therefore  support  an  extension  of  the  present  act. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  just  like  to  remind  Senator  Young, 
when  we  had  this  matter  up  in  July  of  1960,  the  House  committee  put 
in  a  conference  report  this  language : 


As  part  of  the  understanding  by  the  conferees,  it  was  agreed  that  the  con¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  House  would  undertake  to  pass  a  sugar  bill  and  trans¬ 
mit  such  to  the  Senate  on  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the  reconvening  of 
the  House  in  August. 


That  was  August  of  1960. 

We  would  not  have  had  a  conference  report.  It  was  close  in  the 
Senate,  and  we  had  to  wrestle  with  it  until  early  in  the  morning. 
There  were  only  three  Senators  from  the  Finance  Committee  pres¬ 
ent,  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  Senator  Bennett,  and  myself,  and 
the  only  way  we  reached  agreement  was  as  the  result  of  an  absolute 
ironclad  promise  that  something  would  be  done  by  August  of  1960. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  anything  being  done?  We  get  this  same 
thing,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  every  time,  24  hours,  36  hours,  at 
the  most,  “You  have  got  to  do  it  now.  It  is  too  late  now  to  fool  with 
it.” 


This  is  exactly  what  is  being  said  here. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  write  a  whole  new  bill  in  24  hours?”  Every 
time  it  is  the  same  story,  because  the  House  refuses  to  upset  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  only  way  the  Senate  will  ever  get  any  good  done  for  its  people 
is  to  fool  the  House  on  it  one  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  Senator  Young,  you,  with  your  longtime  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  domestic  sugar  production  would  be  a  good 
thing  ? 
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Senator  Young.  Yes.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  help  agri¬ 
culture  more  in  this  country,  and  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  surplus  problem. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  State  in  order  to  grow  1  acre  of  sugar  beets, 
you  summer  fallow  the  land  a  year  before,  so  the  land  is  idle  for  a 
whole  year.  This  means  it  takes  2  acres  for  1  to  produce  sugar  beets. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  would  also  agree  that  to  do  that  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  total  economy  of  the  United  States,  con¬ 
sidering  our  overall  agricultural  problems  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes.  I  am  alarmed  at,  sometimes  at,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  our  supply  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries. 

Supposing  we  had  trouble  with  Latin  American  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  like  we  had  trouble  with  Cuba,  our  supply  of  sugar 
would  be  in  a  precarious  situation. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  entirely  independent  of  that  from  the  dollars 
and  cents  standpoint,  when  we  consider  the  low  cost  of  the  sugar  to 
the  consumer  over  a  period  of  years,  as  compared  with  other  prices, 
and  when  we  consider  the  burden  on  the  Treasury  for  our  overall 
agricultural  program,  to  have  a  just  and  fair  increase  of  domestic 
production  of  sugar  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  general  economy, 
do  you  not  believe  ? 

Senator  Young.  Certainly.  I  think  one  of  the  big  problems  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  surplus  trouble  is  our  imports  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  we  can  easily  produce  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  you  have  to  import  in  order  to  export,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  importing  commodities  which  for  various  reasons, 
it  is  better  to  produce  in  this  country.  I  certainly  think  we  should  be 
producing  a  higher  percentage  of  our  sugar  needs  in  this  country  now 
than  we  are. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  are  importing  roughly  45  pecent  of  our  sugar 
consumption,  and  that  is  exclusive  of  what  we  get  from  our  offshore 
possessions  and  territories ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes;  that  is  right;  and  sugar  is  made  available  to 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  my  next  question  does  not  call  for  an  involve¬ 
ment  in  what  is  the  best  procedure,  and  conflict  with  the  House,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  those  problems,  but 
I  am  not  trying  to  discuss  them  at  this  time. 

Do  you  feel  that  a  long-range  program  of  orderly  and  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  our  domestic  production  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible  before  additional  foreign  producers  feel  they  have  a  vested 
interest  in  our  consumptive  market  here?  Do  you  believe  that? 

Senator  Young.  Yes;  I  do,  and  this  is  the  danger:  If  you  give  a 
greater  allocation  to  foreign  countries,  which  you  cannot  maintain  in 
the  future,  we  are  causing  ourselves  some  trouble,  and  probably  some 
enemies. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  If  they  are  given  something  temporarily,  if 
that  temporary  period  is  extended  too  long,  and  then  it  is  changed  at 
a  later  time,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

Senator  Young.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  I  think  also  that  the  first  step — I  see  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  here;  I  do 
not  want  to  solve  all  his  problems — but  I  think  one  of  the  first  things 
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necessary  in  dealing  among  nations  is  that  you  win  the  respect  of  other 
people,  and  certainly  if  there  was  any  other  nation  in  'fhe  wurld  that 
had  the  agricultural  problems  that  we  have  involving  all  of  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  the  billions  it  does  annually,  and  that  other  nation 
happened  to  be  importing  45  percent  of  a  product  that  they  could 
produce  more  of,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would  question  them  a  little  bit, 
and  we  would  not  quite  respect  them  as  much  as  if  they  solved  their 
problems  a  little  better. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  I  have  followed  this  situation  quite  closely 
for  years,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  foreign  country  when  they 
find  themselves  with  surplus  farm  products  that  do  not  impose  some 
kind  of  restrictions  on  imports,  particularly  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  includes  our  good  neighbor  to  the  North,  Canada,  as  good  a 
neighbor  as  we  have. 

Senator  Gurtts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  further  time, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the  close  of  Senator  Young’s  state¬ 
ment  that  I  may  insert  a  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Senator 
Young’s  statement.) 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  him  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Fulbright. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion.  As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  knows,  I  am  very  new  on 
this  committee,  and  I  know  very  little  about  this  subject. 

Senator  Young.  You  are  far  better  than  a  green  hand.  If  I  may 
use  the  expression  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  he  was  asking  about  its  effect  on  our 
overall  economy,  and  whether  this  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  much  have  the  sugar  producers  received  in 
direct  subsidy  since  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  in  effect  ? 

Senator  Young.  Are  you  asking  me  that  question? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  yes.  You  are  an  expert  on  this  subject, 
are  you  not? 

Senator  Young.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  hand.  I  suppose  it 
has  run  into  a  sizable  amount,  but  there  would  be  no  need  for  any 
subsidy  whatever  if  American  producers  were  given  the  same  im¬ 
port  protection  that  the  producers  of  other  countries  are  given  for 
their  farm  commodities. 

This  is  a  crop  which  needs  no  subsidy  whatever  if  we  would  just 
regulate  the  imports  a  bit. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  mean  you  could  change  the  subsidy  to 
a  high  tariff?  If  you  would  put  a  high  enough  tariff  on  it  it  would 
enable  you  to  sell  it  without  a  subsidy;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Senator  Young.  This  is  what  other  countries  are  doing.  When 
the  price  of  flax  or  rye  in  Canada  is  up,  and  the  price  is  down  in 
the  United  States,  we.  can  start  shipping  up  there.  After  a  while  they 
impose  an  embargo  on  our  grains. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
argue  with  you.  I  am  trying  to  leam  about  our  own  situation  here. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  we  have  paid  a  large  amount  of  direct  subsidy  to 
the  producers  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  ? 
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Senator  Young.  Well,  almost  every  segment  of  our  agriculture 
is  now  being  subsidized  in  one  form  or  another.  This  is  so  because 
we  permit  these  imports. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Senator,  I  am  only  asking  you  about  sugar. 
I  am  familiar  with  cotton.  I  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know  about 
sugar  because  wo  do  not  grow  any  in  my  State,  but  do  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  receive  a  direct  subsidy  ? 

Senator  Y oung.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  know  about  how  much? 

Senator  Young.  No ;  I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion,  $1.5 
billion  in  the  last  15,  20  years? 

Senator  Young.  I  have  not  gone  into  it.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee  that  deals  with  the  financial - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Does  it  run  about  $60  million,  $75  million  a 
year? 

Senator  Young.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Fulbright.  How  does  it  improve  our  overall  economy,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  says,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  crop  we  have 
to  subsidize  to  the  tune  of  $60  million  or  $70  million  a  year  ? 

Senator  Young.  If  we  did  not  have  this  production  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  you  ran  into  a  world  shortage,  we  would  be  paying 
through  the  nose  to  the  tune  of  a  much  higher  price,  but  because  we 
have  at  least  some  production  in  this  country,  it  tends  to  make  us  a 
little  bit  more  independent  of  foreign  imports. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  not  true  in  coffee,  is  it?  We  do  not 
produce  any  coffee.  Do  you  think  on  the  same  basis  we  ought  to  start 
coffee  production  in  this  country? 

Senator  Young.  It  is  not  feasible. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  isn’t  it?  If  you  pay  them  enough  it 
would  be. 

Senator  Young.  No,  I  do  not  think  you  could,  no  matter  what 
price  you  had. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  could  grow  bananas,  could  you  not? 

Senator  Young.  No. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  do  not  understand  the  argument  that  this 
is  good  for  the  overall  economy.  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  it. 
If  this  is  not  an  economic  crop  that  can  be  produced  competitively, 
then  why  is  it  good  for  the  overall  economy  to  subsidize  it? 

Senator  Young.  Going  back  to  your  argument  there - 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  am  not  arguing:  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
are  the  facts. 

Senator  Young.  If  we  only  wanted  cheap  commodities,  they  can 
produce  cotton  cheaper  in  Mexico  and  in  many  countries  in  the  world 
than  we  can  in  the  United  States. 

We  could  import  all  of  our  cotton  supply.  We  could  get  all  of  our 
sugar  supply  from  other  countries;  we  could  get  all  of  our  wheat 
supply  from  other  countries  which  have  greatly  expanded  their  pror 
duction  many  of  them  with  our  help. 

We  have  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  a  stable  agriculture  in  this 
Nation.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  produce. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  does  not  sugar  have  the  same  protection 
that  cotton  and  rice  and  tobacco  have  ?  Why  does  it  have  a  special 
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act  and  come  under  that  act  and  not  under  the  act  governing  the 
same  programs  as  other  crops? 

Senator  Young.  Because  sugar  and  wool  are  import  crops.  We  im¬ 
port  a  sizable  amount  of  our  needs  and,  at  times,  they  can  be  produced 
cheaper  in  foreign  countries.  I  suppose  both  sugar  and  wool  could  be 
produced  cheaper  in  other  countries,  and  we  could  get  all  the  supplies 
we  wanted.  We  could  just  wipe  out  this  industry  entirely  if  we  only 
wanted  cheaper  production. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  have  that  great  a  variation  in  prices  of 
sugar  even  under  this  act.  Didn’t  it-  go  up  very  high  during  the  middle 
forties  to  about  150  percent  of  parity  ? 

Senator  Young.  Whenever  we  have  to  depend  on  a  foreign  market, 
then  the  price  goes  up.  During  wartime  in  the  past  we  paid  a  pretty 
high  price  for  our  sugar  requirements. 

Senator  Fulbright.  We  do  in  everything.  But  I  mean  the  Sugar 
Act  does  not  stabilize  the  price.  They  go  up  and  down  anyway,  don’t 
they  ? 

Senator  Young.  No.  Sugar,  the  price  of  sugar,  has  been  maintained 
at  a  very  stable  level  for  years. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  permit  me  just  a  minute? 

He  speaks  of  the  high  prices  in  the  1940’s.  That  is  when  we  Avere  not 
under  the  Sugar  Act. 

Senator  F ulbright.  There  was  no  Sugar  Act  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  There  was  no  Sugar  Act  in  operation.  It  was 
written  in  1948. 

Sen;’ tor  Fulbright.  It  was  rewritten,  but  I  though  there  was  an 
act - 

Senator  Anderson.  Not  in  operation. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Not  suspended  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  Don’t  give  up  on  the  coffee,  either,  because  we 
have  some  coffee  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  they  are  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Fulbright.  If  there  is  such  a  good  thing  here,  do  you  think 
we  might  groiv  it  in  Arkansas  if  we  go  high  enough? 

Senator  Young.  Pardon  me  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  think  we  could  grow  sugar  in  Arkansas 
if  the  subsidy  was  high  enough  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  suppose  we  could,  if  it  was  high  enough.  But  we 
would  not  want  to  produce  it  if  it  was  in  areas  uneconomical. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  is  your  concept  of  being  economical? 

Senator  Young.  If  we  produce  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  I  think  we 
are  producing  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the  present  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  it  is  being  produced. 

Senator  F ulbright.  You  believe  that  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  is  the  price  of  sugar  now  in  North 
Dakota  ? 

Senator  Young.  There  has  been  some  variation,  but  for  10  years — I 
do  not  have  the  figures. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Will  this  add  to  employment,  do  you  think, 
if  you  increase  the  production  ? 

Senator  Young.  It  would  greatly  increase  it,  and  not  only  because 
it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  expensive  machinery — 
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a  beet  topper  and  loader  costs  about  $15,000,  and  they  only  last  2  or  3 
years. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Young. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point,  as  previously  agreed. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  on  Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 

For  several  years  we  have  temporized  by  extending  the  Sugar  Act  for  short 
periods  of  time  to  meet  expiration  deadlines.  In  so  doing,  we  have  failed  to  go 
to  the  root  of  many  problems  facing  the  domsetic  sugar  industry. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  time  in  which  offshore  production  is  no  longer  para¬ 
mount  in  furnishing  sugar  needed  for  domestic  consumption.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  capacity  can  and  should  be 
increased  to  meet  our  evergrowing  consumption  of  sugar.  We  know  well  that 
increase  in  sugar  consumption  is  in  direct  proportion  to  increase  in  population. 

A  year  ago  I  made  a  survey  in  Nebraska  and  determined  that  many  farmers 
who  now  produce  sugar  beets  would  like  to  increase  their  acreage.  Also,  many 
counties  which  have  either  surface  or  pump  irrigation  can  well  raise  sugar- 
beets  and  should  be  afforded  acreage  allotments.  Some  of  these  counties  have, 
through  appropriate  channels,  petitioned  for  an  allotment  of  sugar  beet  acreage. 

It  does  not  seem  prudent  to  me  that  we  should  deny  domestic  producers  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  this  ever-expanding  market.  We  must  increase  production 
and  refining  capacity  gradually  so  that  farmers  can  benefit  from  this  orderly 
development.  It  is  my  understanding  that  refining  capacity  in  the  beet  area  can 
now  process  between  10  and  15  percent  more  beets  than  were  processed  last  year. 
It  is  my  hope  that,  in  Nebraska,  we  can  increase  sugar  beet  acreage  by  50 
percent  over  the  next  5  or  6  years  and  increase  refining  capacity  in  like  manner. 
Again,  there  is  no  supportable  reason  for  relying  on  offshore  production  for  50 
percent  of  our  domestic  requirements.  The  total  farm  problem  today  requires 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  seek  solutions  wherever  they  are  afforded.  In¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  will  not,  of  course,  solve  the  total  prob¬ 
lem,  but  it  will  provide  economic  benefits  for  farmers  and  any  acreage  planted 
to  sugar  beets  will  surely  avoid  the  growing  of  any  crops  which  are  now  in 
surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  your  committee  might  have  a  picture  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  Nebraska,  I  want  to  recite  some  facts  that  I  found  after 
making  a  survey  of  my  own.  I  contacted  the  most  authoritative  source  in  a 
few  counties  right  around  my  home  area  in  Nebraska.  I  give  you  these  figures 
not  representing  the  total  picture  for  Nebraska,  but  rather  as  samples. 

I  live  in  south-central  Nebraska  in  the  county  of  Kearney.  That  county  has 
approximately  80,000  acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  45,000  of  which  is  pump 
irrigation  and  the  balance  under  the  tricounty  district.  Kearney  County  had 
only  1,100  acres  of  beets  last  year.  This  1,100  acres  was  divided  between  27 
growers.  My  survey  indicates  that  a  great  number  of  farmers  have  asked  for 
an  allocation  and  that  the  county  could  handle  several  hundred  more  acres 
of  beets. 

Buffalo  County,  which  neighbors  my  county  on  the  north,  has  1,800  acres  of 
beets.  In  this  county,  also,  sugar  beets  are  a  very  desirable  crop.  Each  year 
farmers  who  have  never  grown  sugar  beets  are  asking  for  an  allotment  and  the 
present  growers  want  an  increase  in  acreage.  Buffalo  County  has  115,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  most  of  which  is  pump  irrigation.  The  need  for  increased 
sugar  beet  acreage  is  great. 

Phelps  County  is  now  growing  about  810  acres  of  sugar  beets.  Beets  are  well 
adapted  to  that  area.  I  have  received  a  report  that  the  county  could  well  use 
an  allotment  anywhere  from  2,500  to  4,000  acres.  Phelps  County  has  100,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  provided  by  the  tricounty  and  470  irrigation  wells. 

Furnas  County  reports  to  me  that  they  have  only  230  acres  of  sugar  beets ; 
it  is  a  desirable  crop  and  they  could  well  use  an  allotment  of  about  six  times 
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that  amount.  They  have  30,000  acres  under  irrigation,  approximately  one-half 
of  which  is  pump  irrigation  provided  by  290  deep  wells. 

Franklin  County  produces  no  sugar  beets  at  the  present  time.  Reports  indicate 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  crop.  The  county  has  28,000  acres  under  irrigation 
and  it  would  like  a  sugar  beet  allotment  up  to  3,000  acres  at  the  present  time. 

Webster  County  is  another  county  without  sugar  beet  acreage  allotment. 
They  have  about  15,000  acres  under  irrigation.  A  great  many  farmers  in  Web¬ 
ster  County  would  like  to  raise  sugar  beets.  More  than  20  made  application 
for  allotments  for  1960,  but  none  was  available.  The  area  is  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  beets  and  they  would  like  to  start  with  an  acreage  of  at  least 
2,000  acres. 

Nuckolls  County  has  shown  a  great  interest  in  a  sugar  beet  program.  The 
Republican  Valley  is  irrigated  from  the  Bostwick  District,  and  sugar  beet  acre¬ 
age  is  greatly  needed  to  round  out  their  economy.  I  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  supporting  material  from  Nuckolls  County. 

Last  year  Hamilton  County  only  had  13  farmers  with  a  sugar  beet  acreage 
who  grew  over  700  acres  of  beets.  Local  people  report  to  me  that  sugar  beets 
are  a  desirable  crop  for  the  county.  The  county  has  123,000  acres  under  irriga¬ 
tion,  all  of  it  being  pump  irrigation.  At  least  one-third  of  this  irrigated  land 
could  be  used  for  the  production  of  beets.  Two  years  ago,  18  farmers  asked  for 
sugar  beet  allotments,  but  only  13  requests  were  granted. 

In  Thayer  County  there  are  34,000  acres  under  irrigation.  Farmers  are 
becoming  interested  in  sugar  beet  production  and  some  have  asked  for  an  allot¬ 
ment,  but  there  has  been  none.  There  is  no  sugar  beet  production  in  that  county. 
At  this  time  it  is  estimated  they  could  profitably  use  an  allocation  of  800  acres. 

Dawson  County  has  approximately  300,000  acres  of  land  under  irrigation. 
This  is  provided  by  2,800  irrigation  wells  and  70  miles  of  main  canal  bringing 
water  from  the  Platte.  Their  sugar  beet  allocation  for  1960  was  only  2,200 
acres.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  more  fanners  are  asking  for  acreage  and 
that  those  who  have  a  sugar  beet  acreage  are  seeking  an  increase.  Dawson 
County  could  well  use  a  sugar  beet  acreage  allotment  between  10,000  and 
20,000  acres. 

Considerable  interest  exists  in  Red  Willow  County  for  increased  sugar  beet 
acreage.  The  allotment  for  1960  was  a  little  over  150  acres.  Sugar  beets  are 
regarded  as  a  desirable  crop  for  the  area.  Red  Willow  County  has  21,000  acres 
under  irrigation  and  at  the  conclusion  of  reclamation  projects  underway  in  the 
area  they  will  have  an  additional  22,000  acres.  They  could  use  an  increase  in 
sugar  beet  production  up  to  2,000  acres  instead  of  the  150  acres  they  now  have. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Adams  County  produces  about  100  acres  of  sugar 
beets.  This  production  is  carried  on  by  two  farmers.  An  estimate  was  received 
that  indicated  that  Adams  County  could  use  a  sugar  beet  allocation  of  3,000 
acres.  They  have  almost  58,000  acres  under  irrigation,  56,000  of  which  is  from 
pump  irrigation.  Farmers  are  asking  for  an  acreage  allotment. 

These  facts  have  been  gathered  from  a  limited  number  of  counties.  There 
are  many  more  counties  in  the  State  where  sugar  beet  acreage  is  needed  and 
being  requested. 

At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  annual  consumption  of  sugar  is  about  9.5  million 
tons.  Only  55  percent  of  this  is  produced  within  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Many  foreign  countries  who  share 
in  our  sugar  market  are  seeking  an  increase.  Other  foreign  countries  are  lobby¬ 
ing  for  a  sugar  quota  from  the  United  States. 

Nebraska  should  have  more  sugar  beet  acreage.  It  will  add  to  the  income  of 
our  farmers  and  to  our  economy  generally.  It  will  lessen  the  production  of  crops 
of  which  we  have  an  oversupply.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  when  we  are  beset 
with  low  farm  income  and  many  agricultural  problems  for  this  country  not  to 
produce  a  greater  portion  of  our  sugar  needs.  Allocations  to  domestic  producers 
of  sugar  should  be  increased.  The  foreign  allocations  should  not  be  increased 
either  in  volume  or  by  adding  new  countries  as  suppliers. 

A  long-range  Sugar  Act  providing  for  an  increase  in  domestic  production  should 
be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  been  requested  to  insert  in  the  record 
a.  statement  and  enclosure  from  Senator  Warren  G.  M  a  gnu  son  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  a  letter  from  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah; 
a  joint  statement  from  Congressmen  Odin  Langen  of  Minnesota,  Don 
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L.  Short  of  North  Dakot ay  and  Hjalmar  Nygaard  of  North  Dakota. 
(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

Statement  on  II.R.  5463,  Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  by  Senator  Warren  G. 

Magnuson 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have  appeared  before  you 
on  numerous  occasions  to  urge  a  provision  in  the  Sugar  Act  for  new  growers — a 
provision  that  would  let  more  farmers  into  the  sugar  beet  business.  Likewise, 
I  have  submitted  to  you  on  at  least  three  occassions  amendments  to  the  act 
aimed  at  accomplishing  this  objective.  These  continued  efforts  have  resulted 
in  some  recognition  of  the  so-called  new  grower  problem  but  there  are  still 
many  farmers,  particularly  in  irrigated  areas  like  the  great  Columbia  Basin, 
who  would  like  to  produce  these  cash  crops. 

I  submit  for  the  record  three  telegrams  I  received  this  week  from  parties 
at.  interest  in  the  State  of  Washington:  Earl  S.  Gregory,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Quincy  Columbia  Beet  Growers  Association,  Inc. ;  W.  B.  Tarver,  secre¬ 
tary,  Quincy  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Lorin  W.  Markham,  general 
manager  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Also  enclosed  for  the  record 
is  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washington  State  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  your  committee  faces  a  very  difficult  decision. 
The  Sugar  Act  expires  March  31.  Unless  it  is  extended,  great  harm  might  be 
done  to  farmers  currently  engaged  in  producing  sugar  beets  and  even  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  country.  If  the  act  expires,  there  will  be  no  authority  to  make 
benefit  payments  to  over  1,000  farmers  in  the  State  of  Washington  currently 
engaged  in  farming  almost  40,000  acres  of  beets. 

You  will  note  that  my  constituents  recognize  these  facts  and  hence  have 
gone  on  record  for  a  9-month  rather  than  a  21-month  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  They  take  this  position  out  of  deep  concern  that  a  21-month  extension 
will  put  less  pressure  on  the  Congress  and  the  industry  to  enact  long-term 
legislation  at  this  1st  session  of  the  <S7th  Congress. 

Your  committee  will  have  to  decide  whether  there  is  time  between  now  and 
March  31  to  put  a  bill  through  the  Senate  which  amends  the  House  version — then 
hold  a  conference — and  still  achieve  an  extension  before  the  Easter  recess.  If 
you  decide  this  question  in  the  negative,  then  I  strongly  urge  that  you  and  your 
committee  use  your  great  influence  to  insure  that  long-term  legislation  is  en¬ 
acted  before  we  adjourn. 

Senator  Jackson  joins  me  in  this  statement. 


Quincy,  Wash.,  March  23,  1961. 

Hon.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. : 

Strongly  urge  you  resist  House  verion  of  Sugar  Act  extension.  We  want 
only  9-month  extension  making  mandatory  4-  or  5-year  Sugar  Act  legislation 
during  this  session  with  language  provided  to  allow  factory  construction  on  new 
areas  where  farmers  want  to  grow  sugar  beets.  Not  sensible  to  continue  alloting 
sugar  quotas  to  foreimi  countries  when  our  own  farmers  are  pleading  for  a 
chance  to  grow  beets. 

Quincy  Columbia  Beet  Growers 
Association,  Inc. 

Earl  S..  Gregory, 

8  ear  eta  ry- Trea  s  urcr. 

Quincy,  Wash.,  March  2Jf,  1961. 

Hon.  Senator  Magnuson, 

Washington,  D.G.:  ' 

Strongly  urge  you  support  only  9-month  extension  OK  Sugar  Act  making 
mandatory  4-  or  5-year  Sugar  Act  legislation  during  this  session  with  language 
provided  to  allow  factory  construction  in  new  area  where.farmers  want  to  grow 
sugar  beets.  Not  sensible  to  continue  allowing  sugar  quotas  to  foreign  countries 
when  our  own  farmers  are  pleading  for  a  chance  to  grow  beets. 

Quincy  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
W.  B.  Tarver,  Secretary. 
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Spokane,  Wash.,  March  24, 1961.. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

A  great  need  exists  for  increased  sugar  beet  acreage  in  Washington  State,, 
especially  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  Other  W'estern  States  have  like  need.  To 
permit  this  increase  and  construction  of  needed  factories,  imperative  that  Sugar 
Act  extension  now  being  considered  by  Senate  be  limited  to  9  months.  Such 
action  will  permit  passage  later  in  the  session  of  4-  or  5-year  legislation  giving 
increased  sugar  quotas  to  new  growers  on  irrigation  projects.  Please  support  the 
9-month  extension.  Will  phone  you  later. 

Lorin  W.  Markham,  General  Manager. 


House  of  Represen tatives, 

State  of  Washington, 
Olympia,  March  25,  1961. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

V.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Magnuson  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  certified  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives  on  March  23,  1961, 
requesting  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Marketing  Act  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  R.  Holcomb,  Chief  Clerk. 


In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington 
house  of  representatives 

Resolution  by  Representatives  Sid  Flanagan  and  Richard  ‘‘Dick”  C.  Cecil 

Whereas  only  about  one-third  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
produced  within  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  recent  political  disturbances  in  foreign  countries  threaten  a  future 
stable  supply  of  sugar  for  the  U.S.  consumers;  and 

Whereas  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  highest  beet  producing  land  in  the 
United  States  are  available  in  eastern  Washington  for  the  production  of  sugar 
beets  along  with  a  strong  desire  by  the  farmers  in  this  area  to  engage  In  the 
production  of  additional  sugar  beets ;  and 

Whereas  the  building  of  additional  sugar  factories  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  development  of  new  reclamation  areas  not  only  in  Washington  but  through¬ 
out  the  other  Western  States,  will  add  millions  of  dollars  of  increased  business 
volume,  will  cause  increased  employment,  and  will  increase  the  value  and 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  this  State;  and 
Whereas  the  limitation  upon  increased  sugar  production  in  this  State  is  the 
lack  of  sugar  manufacturing  capacity;  and 

Whereas  the  present  proposed  21-month  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  will  not  enable  sugar  companies  to  make  the  large 
investments  required  for  the  buildiDg  of  sugar  factories  because  it  gives  no 
assurance  to  any  company  that  it  could  retain  sugar  beet  acreage  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  justify  such  a  capital  investment:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
urge  that  U.S.  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson  and  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  the 
U.S.  Senators  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  do  everything  possible  to  provide 
for  a  9-month  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  with  provision  for  a  special  sugar 
marketing  allotment  to  any  company  willing  to  build  a  sugar  plant,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  during  such  9-month  period  a  new  Sugar  Act  will  be 
enacted  that  will  provide  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S  market  for  U.S.  producers 
and  sugar  companies  to  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  expansion  in  this 
industry ;  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senators  Warren 
<1.  Magnuson  and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  March  23, 1961. 

S.  R.  Holcomb, 

Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

March  27,  1961. 


Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Harry  :  I  understand  the  Finance  Committee  will  consider  this  morning 
H.R.  5463,  the  bill  the  House  of  Representatives  has  already  passed  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  for  18  months. 

The  national  sugar  policy  as  embodied  in  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  eminently 
successful.  The  present  bill  has  the  complete  support  of  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  your  committee 
will  act  swiftly  on  the  measure  so  it  may  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
action  before  the  act  expires  at  midnight  on  March  31.  Should  the  act  not  be 
extended  by  that  date  chaos  would  prevail  in  the  sugar  markets  of  America 
and  the  world. 

I  was  recently  in  Utah  where  I  addressed  the  Cache  County  Beet  Growers’ 
Association  at  Smithfield,  Utah.  I  found  there  considerable  anxiety  among 
growers  as  to  what  the  future  holds  for  the  sugar  beet  industry.  As  soon  as 
the  measure  temporarily  extending  the  sugar  law  is  passed  by  the  Congress  I  am 
confident  that  representatives  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  will  be  willing  to  meet 
with  their  competitors  in  the  cane  sugar  business,  including  the  sugarcane 
refiners,  to  reconcile  the  differences  among  themselves,  and  together  with  their 
friends  in  Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  work  out 
legislation  that  is  acceptable  to  all.  I  am  confident  also  that  these  proposals 
will  recognize  the  world  problems  with  which  sugar  has  become  so  inextricably 
involved  in  the  past  few  years. 

Sincerely, 


Frank  E.  Moss. 


Joint  Statement  of  Hon.  Odin  Langen,  Minnesota,  Hon.  Don  L.  Short,  North 

Dakota,  and  Hon.  H-talmar  Nygaard.  North  Dakota,  on  the  Extension  of 

the  Sugar  Act 

We  sincerely  question  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  present  Sugar  Act  for 
another  21  months.  We  do  so  because  of  the  need  for  revisions  in  the  law  to 
allow  for  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  domestic  growers  in  producing  the 
sugar  requirements  of  this  Nation.  This  need  has  been  expressed  over  the  past 
many  years  in  terms  of  the  great  desire  of  our  Red  River  Valley  farmers  to  grow 
beets,  and  by  the  fact  that  we  have  very  substantial  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  do  so.  In  our  own  Red  River  Valley  area  of  northwestern  Minnesota  and 
eastern  North  Dakota,  for  many  years  farmers  not  presently  growing  beets  have 
been  making  applications  for  beet  allotments  without  success.  The  present  beet 
industry  which  we  do  have  in  our  area  is  ample  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  processing  beets  in  this  area. 

In  the  light  of  the  great  domestic  potential  and  the  need  for  putting  it  into 
operation  in  terms  of  a  longer-term  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act,  a  21-month  exten¬ 
sion  seems  an  unnecessary  delay.  If  the  law  is  extended  for  21  months,  it  would 
be  3  years  before  domestic  growers  could  be  given  any  real  consideration,  and 
I  believe  that  present  sugar  producers  and  potential  producers  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  fair  share  of  U.S.  sugar  needs  as  soon  as  possible.  Surely  we  have 
ample  time  in  the  remainder  of  this  session  to  arrive  at  a  revised  act  which 
will  allow  our  domestic  producers  to  participate  in  fulfilling  a  greater  share  of 
the  sugar  market.  Therefore,  a  9-month  extension  would  seem  to  be  very  ample. 
And  in  addition,  if  such  a  decision  could  not  be  reached  this  session,  it  would 
be  extremely  simple  to  add  another  extension  later.  I  believe  our  domestic 
producers  deserve  at  least  this  opportunity  to  present  their  case. 
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Another  undesirable  aspect  of  extending  the  present  act  for  21  mouths  is  that 
it  will  tend  to  set  a  precedent  for  buying  sugar  from  foreign  countries  who  will 
be  dissatisfied  if  a  part  or  all  of  their  American  temporary  market  has  to  be 
revised.  This  would  be  much  less  of  a  problem  under  a  9-month  extension. 

To  provide  the  committee  with  a  brief  picture  of  the  interest  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  area  in  an  opportunity  to  expand  sugar  beet  production,  we  offer  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  study  prepared  by  B.  E.  Youngquist,  superintendent 
of  the  Northwest  Agriculture  Experiment  Station  of  Crookston,  Minn. : 

General  Comments  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Northwest  Experiment 

Station,  Crookston,  Minn. 

I.  The  farmers  included  in  the  10  sugar  beet  development  associations  do  not 
represent  all  farmers  who  have  suitable  soil  and  financial  capability  to  raise 
sugar  beets  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

II.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  Red  River  Valley  in  general  is 
well  suited  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets : 

1.  The  large  farms  averaging  well  over  400  acres  of  fertile  level  land 
facilitates  large-scale  mechanized  production. 

2.  The  major  crops  of  the  Red  River  Valley  which  compete  with  sugar 
beets  are  those  which  are  already  in  surplus  production ;  therefore,  the 
sugar  beets,  among  other  cultivated  crops,  are  particularly  welcome  to  help 
relieve  the  surplus  problem. 

3.  The  producer  of  sugar  beets  in  the  Red  River  Valley  can  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  from  the  standpoint  of  his  cost  of  production  with  farmers  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.A.  domestic  beet  production  areas.  Natural  rainfall  pro¬ 
vides  water  year  after  year.  Farmland  is  lower  priced  than  other  areas  of 
similar  fertility  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  sugar  beet  crop  has  experienced  very  little  disease  problems  under 
the  cool  climatic  conditions  which  exist. 

III.  Currently,  there  are  about  1,200  growers  of  sugar  beets  who  produced 
roughly  103,500  acres  of  beets  in  the  Red  River  Valley  this  past  season.  This 
acreage  could  be  tripled  in  the  next  decade  from  the  standpoint  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  suitable  land  and  the  actual  capacity  of  farmers  to  take  on  additional 
acres.  The  farmers  can  increase  sugar  beet  acreage  just  as  fast  as  processing 
facilities  can  be  made  available.  For  the  longer  pull,  as  one  studies  the  amount 
of  Fargo-Bearden  Association  soils  in  the  entire  Red  River  Valley,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  500,000  acres  could  be  brought  into  production. 

IV.  To  summarize:  The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  fits  unusually  well  with 
much  of  the  soil  type,  with  the  topography,  with  the  climate,  and  with  the 
type  of  agriculture  found  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  These  facts,  along  with  a 
commendable  record  of  producing  sugar  beets  to  date,  are  reasonable  assurance 
that  farmers  would  be  inclined  to  stay  with  the  sugar  beet  crop  for  the  long 
pull  ahead.  As  one  examines  all  of  the  factors,;  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  point 
out  that  the  Red  River  Valley  should  be  among  the  very  top  of  those  areas  in 
the  United  States  to  receive  first  attention  when  it  comes  to  increasing  processing 
facilities  so  that  more  acres  of  sugar  beets  may  be  produced  in  this  favorable 
area.  The  farmers  are  ready  to  provide  additional  acres  of  sugar  beets  as  fast 
as  sugar  mill  capacity  is  available. 
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Sugar  Beet  Development  Association ,  Red  River  Valley,  N.  Dak.  and  Minn., 

Jan.  1,  1961 


Name  of  sugar  beet  development 
association 

Name  and  address  of  president 

Date  or¬ 
ganized 

Number  of 
paid  members 
■Ian.  15, 1961 

Acres  of  sugar 
beets  desired 

Marshall  County  Sugar  Beet  De- 

William  Robertson,  Argyle, 

1948  1 

110 

16, 008 

velopment  Association. 

Minn. 

Pembina  County  Sugar  Beet  De- 

Floyd  Greene,  St.  Thomas, 

1948 

94 

8,460 

velopment  Association. 

N.  Dak. 

Walsh  County  Sugar  Beet  Devel- 

Arnet  Weinlander,  Drayton, 

1948 

86 

8,540 

opment  Association. 

N.  Dak. 

Kittson  County  Sugar  Beet  Devel- 

Vern  Holmquist,  rural 

1948 

119 

12, 070 

opment  Association. 

route,  Hallock,  Minn. 

Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet 

Byron  Hanson,  Hallock, 

1941 

(') 

Development  Association. 

Minn. 

Southern  Red  River  Valley  Beet 

Leo  Yaggi,  Breckenridge, 

1953 

169 

17, 140 

Development  Association. 

Minn. 

J  ■  *  ■ 

Roseau  County  Sugar  Beet  De- 

Hilding  Grahn,  rural  route, 

1955 

159 

11,200 

velopment  Association. 

Roseau,  Minn. 

Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Develop- 

Harry  Oen,  rural  route  3, 

1355 

369 

25, 401 

ment  Association. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Associa- 

Ed  Dornocker,  Mayville, 

1960 

515 

56,500 

tion,  Mayville,  N.  Dak. 

N.  Dak. 

Mid-Valley  Beet  Development 

R.  G.  Canning,  llendrum, 

1960 

365 

32, 000 

Association. 

Minn. 

Total _ 

•  2,016 

187,319 

1  Not  listed  here  as  these  members  are  already  included  in  county  associations. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have  a  statement  from 
Congressman  Walter  E.  Rogers  of  Texas,  and  Congressman  Thomas 
G.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  ? ' 

The  Chairman.  I  have  those  statements.  I  now  submit  them  for 
the  record. 

There  are  more  statements  to  be  put  in  :  A  statement  from  Congress- 
woman  Catherine  May  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Washington;  and  a 
statement  from  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  Member  of  Congress,  18th  Congressional 

District  of  Texas,  on  H.R.  5463 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  honored  to  appear  before 
you  to  testify  for  a  limited  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended.  The 
district  that  I  represent  is  the  18th  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  This  area  is  one  of  the  finest  sugar  beet 
areas  in  the  United  States.  During  the  time  that  acreage  allocations  were  in 
effect,  the  entire  State  of  Texas  had  slightly  over  1,900  acres.  You  can  readily 
see  the  dilemma  with  which  we  were  faced.  Under  recent  estimates,  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  between  30,000  and  40,000  acres  are  necessary  to  sustain  a  sugar  mill. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  no  present  acreage  allocations.  It  is  also  true  that  our 
farmers  are  free  to  grow  as  many  sugar  beets  as  they  desire.  This  statement 
has  been  made  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  without  full  ex¬ 
planation.  Without  explanation,  the  statement  is  grossly  misleading.  The  fallacy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  sugar  beets  grown  at  the 
present  time,  the  reason  being  that  there  is  no  sugar  mill  to  process  the  beets 
in  that  area  and,  hence,  no  one  would  purchase  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
erect  a  sugar  mill  at  this  time  without  proper  legislation  first  being  passed.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  a  sugar  mill  would  cost  from  $14  to  $15  million,  which  is 
an  investment  that  would  hardly  be  made  by  any  individual  or  group  without 
some  assurance  of  a  possibility  of  recovery.  The  low  history  of  our  general  area 
and  the  possibility  that  acreage  allotments  could  be  reinstated  does  not  make  a 
very  inviting  picture  to  potential  investors.  These  facts  constituted  some  of  the 
reasons  for  our  insistence  in  1960  that  permanent  legislation  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible  to  provide  needed  stability  in  the  sugar  program  in  this  country.  You 
will  all  recall  the  heated  controversy  that  surrounded  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  the  last  days  of  the  86th  Congress.  In  fact,  we  stayed  in  session  all  night 
trying  to  reach  agreement  as  to  future  activities  on  this  subject.  Agreement 
was  finally  reached  by  the  conference  committee  on  the  night  of  July  5,  and  a 
conference  report  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  conference  report  read  as  follows : 

“As  part  of  the  understanding  reached  by  the  conferees,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  would  undertake  to  pass  a  sugar  bill 
and  transmit  same  to  the  Senate  on  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the  recon¬ 
vening  of  the  House  in  August.” 

It  was  the  understanding  of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  that  this  was  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  binding  agreement  and  we  told  our  people  that  such  agreement  was 
made  in  order  to  provide  an  orderly  procedure,  and  assured  them  that  the  faith 
would  be  kept  and  that  early  action  would  be  had  on  permanent  sugar  legislation. 
I  did  warn  my  people  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  legislation  might  not  be 
completed  in  1960,  but  that  other  Members  of  the  Congress  had  assured  me  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  complete  the  legislation  early  in  1961.  It  was  due 
to  this  situation  that  the  March  31,  1961,  date  was  agreed  upon  a«'  the  termi¬ 
nation  date.  To  my  utter  surprise,  the  type  of  sugar  legislation  to  which  we 
were  addressing  ourselves  in  that  agreement  was  not  taken  up  nor  acted  upon 
in  August  of  1960.  It  is  true  that  a  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  it  did  not 
treat  the  inequities  of  which  we  had  complained  earlier  and  did  not  purport  to 
solve  any  of  the  problems  faced  by  domestic  beet  producers  in  the  general  area 
of  the  Southwest.  Hence,  I  take  the  position  that  this  act  was  nothing  more 
than  lip  service  to  the  agreement  that  had  been  made.  I  would  further  add  that 
no  action  was  taken  in  the  early  days  of  this  session  of  Congress  other  than  to 
obtain  extension  of  the  act  for  an  additional  21  months.  And  I  point  out  in  this 
regard  that  if  the  21  months  extension  is  granted,  it  will  amount  to  the  full 
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3-year  extension  which  was  advocated  in  the  last  Congress  but  which  was 
denied  in  the  act  that  was  passed  in  July  I960,  which  granted  an  extension  only 
to  March  31,  1961.  In  other  words,  the  proponents  of  continue^  full  importation 
of  sugar  from  the  foreign  countries  of  45  percent  of  our  sugar  needs,  and  the 
absolute  denial  to  the  American  farmer  of  the  right  to  participate  further  in 
providing  domestic  sugar  demands,  will  have  been  accomplished  piecemeal.  The 
result  will  be  the  same  as  if  we  had  yielded  last  July  and  given  these  people  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

All  the  American  farmer  seeks  is  fair  treatment  in  accord  with  the  standards 
employed  by  other  segments  of  the  economy.  He  desires  the  right  to  produce- 
a  fair  share  of  our  domestic  sugar  needs.  We  all  realize  the  need  for  foreign 
trade,  but  we  likewise  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  country  must  not  permit 
itself  to  become  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  sugar  to  the  extent  that  we 
cannot  quickly  build  up  our  production  capacity  to  meet  our  needs  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  require  it.  We  must  not  run  the  risk  of  another  period  of  rationing  and 
scarcities  with  which  we  were  faced  in  World  War  II.  Certainly,  the  American 
farmer  is  entitled  to  produce  a  reasonable  part  of  our  domestic  needs. 

At  the  present  time,  our  domestic  consumption  is  slightly  above  9  million  tons 
raw  value.  Of  this  amount  domestic  producers  provide  approximately  55  percent 
(this  includes  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands).  The  remaining  45 
percent  is  furnished  by  foreign  countries,  both  quota  and  nonquota.  The  Cuban 
quota  was  equal  to  approximately  30  percent  of  our  domestic  needs.  This 
approximated  about  two-thirds  of  our  imported  sugar  or  approximately  3  million 
tons.  The  figures  on  sugar  seem  to  be  very  complex  for  some  reason,  but  it  is 
admitted  that  Cuba  has  been  selling  us  between  3  million  and  3,250,000  tons 
including  raw  and  direct  consumption.  In  any  event,  this  3  million  tons  of  sugar 
that  is  not  being  sold  to  us  by  Cuba  because  of  the  attitude  of  that  government 
and  the  cessation  of  relations  between  these  twTo  countries  must  be  purchased 
from  other  foreign  countries.  This  means  that  the  American  farmer  is  being 
denied  the  right  to  produce  so  much  as  1  pound  of  the  sugar  formerly  sold  to 
this  country  by  Cuba. 

If  the  Sugar  Act  is  extended  for  21  months,  it  will  mean  that  this  sugar  will 
be  produced  by  foreign  countries  who  have  heretofore  furnished  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  amount.  If  this  privilege  or  right  is  vested  in  these  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  21  months,  it  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those  countries,  ripen  into 
an  absolute  right  and  there  will  be  little,  if  any.  chance  to  recover  it  or  any 
part  of  it  for  the  American  farmer  or  for  use  in  future  dealings  with  Cuba  un¬ 
less  we  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  some  of  these  foreign  countries 
and  providing  them  with  an  excuse  to  move  over  into  the  Communist  camp. 

We  realize  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
This  is  due  to  developments  and  circumstances  that  have  lengthened  our  supply 
line.  We  are  told  by  the  Sugar  Division  of  this  Government  that  the  supply 
line  from  Cuba  was  6  days ;  that  when  relations  between  these  countries  were 
severed,  our  supply  line  shifted  to  the  Philippines  which  is  a  6  weeks’  supply 
line:  that  in  order  to  provide  a  balanced  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  sugar,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  act  be  extended  beyond  March  31,  1961,  so  that  the  sugar 
market  would  not  be  upset  pending  the  adoption  of  permanent  legislation  by 
the  Congress.  Accepting  these  statements  at  face  value,  wTe  do  agree  that  a 
reasonable  extension  is  necessary.  Whether  or  not  this  extension  should  be 
for  3  months,  4  months,  or  9  months,  we  do  not  desire  to  argue.  However,  we 
do  insist  that  the  extension  should  not  be  beyond  this  calendar  year.  Hence,  we 
contend  that  any  extension  granted  should  be  for  not  more  than  9  months. 
People  of  this  country  and  their  duly  elected  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
have  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  commitments  made  in  the  last  Congress  and  to 
expect  permanent  legislation  to  be  adopted  this  year  in  the  absence  of  unfore¬ 
seen  national  or  international  difficulties. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  furnished  me  with  the  names  of  the  continental  refiners, 
the  importers,  and  the  sugar  beet  processors.  The  importers  are  only  12  in 
number.  The  continental  refiners  are  15  in  number.  In  this  connection  I  would 
point  out  that  all  offshore  sugar  is  cane  sugar.  Hence,  there  is  no  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  the  beet  processors  and  foreign  or  offshore  sugar.  There  are  15 
beet  processors,  5  of  which  are  located  in  Colorado. 

According  to  information  furnished  me  by  the  Sugar  Division,  they  indicate 
that  beet  sugar  production  is  about  2.45  tons  per  acre.  Hence,  500.000  tons  of 
raw  sugar  would  require  approximately  200.000  acres.  This  would  mean  ap- 
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proximately  five  sugar  mills. an.- this  •country  at  au  average  cost  of  around  $12 
million,  or  a  total  of  $60  million. 

We  feel  that  early  attention  should  he  directed  toward  a  correction  of  the 
discrimination  that  has  been  practiced  against  the  American  farmer,  both  cane 
and  beet,  insofar  as.  the  ratio  of  domestic  and  foreign  sugar  is  concerned. 

We  are  daily  confronted  with  the  argument  that  this  country  is  suffering  from 
unemployment.  We  >are  daily  confronted  with  the  argument  that  the  farm 
programs  are  not  good  because  of  tremendous  .surpluses  of  the  , crops  which  the 
farmers  can  produce.  We  are  daily  confronted  with  the  story  that  the  outflow 
of  gold  from  this  country  is  most  serious. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  much  has  been 
said  about  the  need  to  retain  full  control  of  the  Cuban  quota,  so  that  further 
purchases  could  be  made  front  Cuba  should  the  relationship  between  our  govern¬ 
ments  become  reconciled  to  the  installation  of  a  new  government  in  Cuba.  I 
would  hasten  to  say  that  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  Cuban  Government 
would  appear  to  be  rather  remote  at  this  stage.  However,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  Cuban  quota  could  be  assigned  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  immediately.  Should  our  hopes  for  better  relations  between  the  people 
of  our  Government  and  the  people  of  Cuba  who  believe  in  freedom  be  realized, 
the  full  tonnage  allotted  to  domestic  producers  could  be  recovered  by  proper 
application  of  the  growth  factor  within  less  than  10  years. 

Another  point  that  should  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  Castro  is  reputed  to  have 
recently  stated  that  he  might  consider  paying  for  some  of  the  properties  which 
he  confiscated  from  American  investors,  but  if  he  should  decide  to  do  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  purchase  sugar  from  him.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  nothing  short  of  international  blackmail.  In  fact,  it  goes  further. 
If  such  terms  were  ever  agreed  to  by  our  Government,  it  would  be  tantamount 
to  requiring  the  American  farmer  to  pay  to  investors  of  this  country  the  losses 
they  suffered  in  an  assumed  risk  foreign  investment.  Certainly,  these  investors 
are  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  property  that  was  stolen  from  them,  but  the 
American  farmer  should  not  be  penalized  by  the  denial  of  the  right  to  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  our  domestic  sugar  needs  in  order  to  appease  Castro  or 
any  other  foreign  government. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  proper  treatment  of  the  sugar  problem  with 
relation  to  permitting  our  own  farmers  to  further  participation  in  providing  our 
domesic  needs  could  and  would  help  all  three  of  these  problems:  (1)  It  would 
help  stabilize  the  economy  in  these  areas  where  sugar  beets  and  cane  can  be 
produced;  (2)  it  would  help  solve  the  surplus  farm  products  problem  because 
it  would  enable  the  farmer  to  plant  nonsurplus  crops  (sugar  beets)  on  land 
now  being  used  to  produce  surplus  crops;  (3)  it  would  help  to  stem  the  outflow 
of  gold  from  this  country. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  a  matter  requiring  immediate  attention 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  committee  will  see  fit  to  approve  an  extension  of 
not  more  than  9  months  and  that  its  report  on  the  matter  will  contain  reference 
to  the  need  for  speedy  action  in  the  adoption  of  permanent  legislation. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Thomas  G.  Morris  of  Xew  Mexico,  Concerning 

Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  for  your  consideration  my  support  of  a  short  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  and  an  increase  in  the  production  of  domestic  sugar. 

Last  year  the  House  managers  in  the  conference  report  on  legislation  ex¬ 
tending  the  Sugar  Act,  stated,  “As  part  of  the  understanding  reached  by  the 
conferees,  it  was  agreed  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  would 
undertake  to  pass  a  sugar  bill  and  transmit  same  to  the  Senate  on  the  earliest 
possible  date  after  the  reconvening  of  the  House  in  August.”  Assurance  thus 
was  given  to  the  American  farmer  that  his  right  to  grow  sugar  would  be  given 
consideration  :  However,  this  opportunity  has  not  come.  It  is  my  understanding 
hearings  will  begin  in  May  on  permanent  legislation.  Then  why  must  we  have 
this  21-month  extension?  Surely  we  can  consider  and  pass  such  permanent 
measures  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr,  Chairman,  if  this  21-month  extension  is  put  into  effect,  then  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  new  domestic  producers  might  as  well  forget  about  any  acreage 
until  1964.  Our  farmers,  processors,  and  the  domestic  industry  will  have  very 
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little  change  to  regain  their  rightful  share  of  the  market.  Lawrence  Myers,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  in  an 
address  on  November  15,  1960,  “The  fact  remains,  however,  that  when  price 
premiums  amount  to  as  much  as  $150  million  a  year,  vested  interests  are  claimed 
automatically.  All  the  arguments  in  the  book  will  be  put  forth  by  producers 
desiring  to  sell  at  such  premium  prices.  Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  either 
Congress  or  the  administrative  agencies  the  vested  interest  arguments  of  new 
suppliers  will  become  stronger  as  the  period  of  time  they  supply  our  market 
increases.” 

What  is  our  answer  when  the  countries  which  now  are  importing  the  sus¬ 
pended  quota  of  Cuba  acquire  a  $150  million  a  year  vested  interest?  What 
will  be  our  answer  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  give  that  suspended  quota 
to  someone  else?  A  short-time  extension  would  emphasize  to  the  present  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  that  any  reallocations  they  obtain  are  only  of  temporary  nature 
and  give  us  sufficient  time  to  pass  permanent  legislation  for  the  betterment  of 
all  concerned. 

As  was  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  week,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  prevent  any  farmer  from  growing  all  of  the  sugar  beets  he  wants  to  grow. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  If  the  farmer  is  to  grow 
beets,  he  must  sell  them.  Now,  where  can  he  sell?  We  are  told  the  old  processing 
plants  are  operating  at  full  capacity  and  can  take  only  a  small  increase  in 
production.  No  new  plants  have  been  built  in  the  past  5  years ;  indeed,  the 
number  of  plants  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  steadily  declining.  Maybe 
the  answer  is  through  constructing  new  processing  plants.  Permit  me  to  quote 
a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Sugar  Division,  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  new  sugar  beet 
plant.  However,  it  would  require  assurance  that  sufficient  acreage  was  avail¬ 
able  to  produce  the  beets  needed  to  economically  operate  a  plant.  In  addition, 
if  it  would  become  necessai’y  to  reimpose  sugar  marketing  allotments  in  the 
sugar  beet  area  under  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  present  act,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  such  processor  have  a  marketing  allotment  in  order  to  market 
the  sugar  produced.  Accordingly,  the  decision  to  erect  a  new  plant  could  be 
made  only  with  assurance  that  such  a  plant  would  have  adequate  sugar  beet 
acreage  and  a  sugar  marketing  allotment.” 

Then,  how  does  one  establish  an  assurance  for  sugar  beet  acreage?  Again 
let  me  quote  from  the  Sugar  Division,  letter:  “Section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
provides  that  proportionate  shares  for  individual  farms  will  be  determined  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  factors  ‘past  production’  and  'ability  to  produce’ 
(determined  to  mean  demonstrated  ability).  For  each  of  the  crops  of  1955 
through  1960,  the  national  sugar  beet  acreage  limitation  was  apportioned  among 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  during  a  period  of  years. 
In  each  State,  the  acreage  was  then  distributed  among  old  producers  with  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  same  factors.  A  small  acreage  within  each  State  allocation 
was  set  aside  each  year  for  use  in  establishing  proportionate  shares  for  new 
producers.” 

Here  are  the  figures  for  new  producers  in  sugar  beet  areas  for  years  1955  and 
1960: 


Number  of 
requests 

Acres 

requested 

Acres 

established 

1955__  . . . . . . 

1.716 

5,338 

5a  719 
189,442 

13. 210 
17, 282 

I960. _ _ _ _ _ - . . 

Clearly  then,  a  new  plant  could  not  depend  on  such  an  allocation  since  we  are 
told  that  20,000  acres  would  be  a  minimum  amount  needed  to  support  a  plant, 
more  than  the  total  new  producer  allotment  for  the  entire  United  States.  In 
other  words,  a  new  plant  will  not  be  built  unless  a  stable  supply  of  beets  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  stable  supply  cannot  be  established  unless  the  sugar  beet  can  be 
marketed,  and  the  farmer  cannot  market  his  commodity  with  a  profit  unless  a 
plant  is  available  to  take  his  beets — a  circle  of  impossibility  for  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  area.  Private  industry  will  not  build  any  new  plants  until  it  has  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  permanent  acreage  is  available,  when  restrictions  are  i-eimposed.  In 
order  to  give  reasonable  assxxrance  of  at  least  sxxfficient  acreage  to  guarantee  the 
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investment  in  a  plant,  it  should  be  stipulated  in  the  law  that  allocations  made  to 
new  areas  shall  not  be  reduced  below  a  minimum  level  required  to  utilize  effi¬ 
ciently  the  processing  plants  developed.  With  such  a  provision,  private  industry 
will  build. 

With  the  suspension  of  Cuba’s  quota  and  the  natural  growth  consumption, 
something  like  3.2  million  tons  of  sugar  is  being  reassigned.  This  reallocation 
has  prompted  foreign  requests  for  new  and  additional  quotas  in  the  amount  of 
4  to  5  million  tons.  So  one  can  tell  that  all  sugar- producing  areas  outside  of  the 
United  States  would  like  to  share  in  this  profitable  commodity.  To  date,  the 
sugar  needed  to  replace  this  reallocation  has  been  obtained  from  foreign  sellers 
at  the  same  price  as  prevailed  for  U.S.-quota  sugars,  except  for  the  Dominican 
Republic.  These  foreign  suppliers  have  benefited  from  higher  prices  maintained 
in  the  American  market  with  a  quota  premium  in  recent  years  of  $2  a  hundred 
and  raw  sugar  compared  with  the  “world  free  market.” 

In  contrast,  where  the  domestic  industry  has  been  prevented  from  increasing 
its  production,  I  am  quoting  below  some  facts  and  figures  which  point  out  how 
our  Government  has  encouraged  the  expansion  of  sugar-producing  areas  outside 
of  this  country.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  I  am  opposed  to  some  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  that  are  being  made  to  encourage  production  in  these  countries  but  I  do 
feel  that  our  domestic  producers  should  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  expand 
and  grow  in  this  important  commodity. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 


In  26  years,  the  Bank  has  issued  45  credits  in  the  amount  of  $50,753,192  to 
sugar  production  and  processing : 


Philippines : 

Nov.  22,  1957 _  $70,000 

Feb.  17,  1950 _  42,948 

Apr.  30,  1959 _  202, 144 

Apr.  8,  1960 _  12, 142 

Aug.  25,  1960 _  110,736 

Jan.  27,  1961 _  167,000 

Mexico : 

June  14,  1956 _  32.  000 

Feb.  14,  1957 _  33,400 

Apr.  3,  1958 _  3,  000,  000 

Mar.  4,  1960  _  22,  000 

Brazil : 

Oct.  9,  1957 _  32,100 

Jan.  31,  1958 _  33,500 

Jan.  15,  1958 _  33,600 


Ecuador : 

Feb.  17,  1959 _  $62,000 

Feb.  2,  1960 _  58,000 

Nov.  18,  1960 _  32,500 

Dec.  13,  1960 _  14,500 

Dec.  20,  1960 _  110,000 

Dec.  29,  1960 _  118,000 

Dec.  29,  1960 _  96,  000 

Argentina : 

Feb.  23,  1956 _  310,000 

May  9,  1957 _  97,000 

Mar.  31,  1960 _  1,  787,  000 

Aug.  12,  1960 _  110,000 

Honduras : 

Aug.  1,  1957 _  1,000,000 

Peru : 

Mar.  28,  1957 _  731,  000 


DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 


Bolivia :  1959,  $2,500,000 ;  1961,  $1,750,000. 

Haiti :  Applications  were  considered  and  approved  in  1960  for  $3  million  ; 
however,  this  was  canceled  in  1961.  Another  application  has  been  received  in 
February  of  this  year  for  $3  million. 

Guatemala :  An  application  has  been  received  for  $5,592,000.  This  has  been 
referred  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION 

A  large  number  of  their  loans  are  for  general  agriculture  developments,  and 
actual  figures  of  support  for  sugar  programs  were  not  supplied.  However,  the 
following  countries  have  had  sugar  developments  of  some  sort  involved  in  their 
programs. 

Vietnam  :  Various  training  programs  from  1955-59. 

Tunisia :  1959. 

Indonesia :  Technical  production,  experimental  plots  1959. 

Iran  :  June  1952  until  March  1957,  $635,000  to  expand  a  plant.  February  1953 
until  March  1956,  $931,000;  two  plants. 

Sudan :  Survey  in  1959. 

Taiwan :  Support  to  improve  refining  equipment  1952-53,  1954,  1955. 
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Bolivia  in  a  $10  million  global  credit  received  $1,300,000  to  increase  a  sugar 
processing  plant  by  50  percent. 

Argentina  has  applied  for  a  global  credit  of  $800,000  to  be  used  in  sugar 
development.  i 

Haiti  has  requested  a  global  credit  of  $4  million  and,  if  approved,  part  of  the 
money  would  go  to  double  the  production  of  an  existing  sugar  plant. 

Honduras  has  presented  an  application,  part  of  which  is  to  increase  a  sugar 
plant  daily  capacity  by  40  percent. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Bank  has  been  making  agriculture  loans  for  several  years,  some  of  which 
have  gone  into  sugar  production.  However,  figures  were  not  available  showing 
actual  support  of  sugar. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Tanganyika :  June  2,  1960,  $2,800,000  for  sugar  development. 

There  is  no  doubt  you  and  many  of  our  colleagues  believe  that  our  sugar- 
producing  areas  should  receive  an  opportunity  to  produce  more  sugar  or  establish 
new  production  as  well  as  participate  in  the  reallocation  of  Cuba’s  quota  on  an 
equal  basis  with  those  countries  who  import  sugar  into  the  United  States.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  implement  the  President’s  policy  of  developing  New 
Frontiers.  These  frontiers  are  at  our  own  back  door  where  our  prospective  sugar 
farmers  have  been  denied  the  right  to  grow  and  sell  sugar  within  their  own 
Nation  to  fulfill  our  domestic  needs.  We  can  add  new  jobs  across  the  Nation, 
promote  economic  growth  of  our  country,  reduce  the  flow  of  gold  from  our  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  raise  the  farm  income  which  in  the  words  of  our  President,  has  declined 
25  percent  in  the  last  decade. 

I  urge  you  to  give  these  American  farmers  the  chance  they  deserve,  by  reducing 
the  21-month  extension  to  not  more  than  9  months. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Catherine  Mat  Representative,  Fouth  District  of 
Washington,  on  Extension  and  Amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  that  this  committee,  recognizing  the  need  of 
our  domestic  sugar  beet  growing  industry  for  a  greater  share  of  our  Nation’s 
sugar  consumption,  is  conducting  a  hearing  on  this  vital  matter. 

It  is  indeed  paradoxical  that  we  have  the  strong  desire  and  ability  to  grow 
and  process  this  successful  crop  domestically,  yet  we  import  nearly  half  of  the 
national  supply  from  foreign  sources.  Oftentimes  we  grant  these  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  with  quotas  they  are  unable  to  meet,  yet  we  heretofore  have  refused  to 
encourage  new  domestic  growers. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  rewrite  the  Sugar  Act  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry.  Certainly,  as  Representative  of 
a  district  comprising  both  “old”  and  "new”  growers,  I  am  aware  that  the  old 
growers  would  not  like  to  see  a  reduction  of  their  quota  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  new  growers.  But  if  the  new  areas  can  be  granted  their  wish  for  a  better 
chance  under  the  Sugar  Act  without  damaging  old  areas,  the  two  are  agreed. 

I  support  the  view  that  this  can  be  accomplished,  that  it  is  possible  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  act  so  that  the  changes  will  be  detrimental  to  no  one.  I  believe  that 
with  true  cooperation  from  the  various  segments  of  the  industry  and  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  proper  formula  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  therefore  believe  that  it  is  most  necessary  at  this  time,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  equitable  provisions  in  long-term  legislation  in  the  future,  that  we  do 
not  extend  the  act  for  periods  longer  than  necessary  to  hold  hearings  adequate 
to  draft  the  proper  legislation.  I  am  opposed  to  a  21-month  extension.  Such 
a  long  extension  will  merely  invite  delay  to  solution  of  our  problems. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  reasons  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  enactment  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act  be  for  precisely  9  months  beyond  March  31  of  this  year. 

An  extension  for  any  period  of  time  less  than  this  would  cause  mast  serious, 
administrative  difficulties  of  the  act.  An  extension  in  excess  of  9  months  would 
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run  the  risk  of  throwing  consideration  of  term  legislation  over  into  the  2d  session 
of  this  Congress,  or  to  a  completely  new  Congress,  and  would  increase  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  further  last,  minute  decisions  that  have  plagued  the  Congress  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  sugar  legislation  during  the  last  2  years. 

One  other  matter  gives  me  great  concern,  a  concern  which  I  am  sure  is  shared 
by  this  committee  and  all  of  Congress,  the  sugar  industry,  and  the  American 
public.  This  is  the  immediate  and  disasterous  effect  on  the  U.S.  market  if  the 
Sugar  Act  should  be  allowed  to  expire.  While  I  am  certain  that  this  is  the 
last  thing  any  of  us  would  want,  I  raise  the  point  because  of  the  uncomfortably 
brief  time  left  before  the  expiration  date.  March  31  is  so  close  you  can  count 
the  legislative  hours  remaining ;  the  days  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  I  point  out  that  if  the  act  were  to  terminate,  there  would  be  no  control 
or  authority  the  President  might  use  in  preventing  foreign  sugar  from  flooding 
the  U.S.  market,  causing  unstable  price  conditions  not  in  the  interest  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  housewife.  It  is  reported  to  me  on  good  authority  that  at  this 
very  moment  vessels  are  loading  raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  which  have  as  their  destina¬ 
tion  tlie  Iron  Curtain  countries.  These  vessels  could  very  easily  be  diverted  to 
ports  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  I  understand  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  white  refined  sugar  of  doubtful  origin  being  held  in  bond  in  New 
York  which  could  be  dumped  on  the  U.S.  market  immediately  upon  expiration 
of  the  act. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  pledged  that  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  the  House  in  early  May  so  that,  all  segments  of  the  industry 
may  testify  on  needs  of  long-range  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  this  committee 
is  anxious  that  full  and  deliberate  hearings  can  be  scheduled  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  forced  into  hasty  “11th  hour”  actions. 

A  9-month  extension  will  provide  both  House  and  Senate  with  adequate  time 
to  fully  and  reasonably  consider  the  needs  of  new  and  old  growers,  and  of  all 
segments  of  the  industry. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  today’s  hearing  was  being  called,  I  received 
telegrams  from  the  Quincy  (Washington)  Columbia  Beet  Growers  Association, 
and  from  the  Quincy  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  that  I  support  a 
9-month  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Their  message  is  as  follows : 

“Strongly  urge  you  support  only  9-month  extension  of  Sugar  Act..  Making 
mandatory  4-  or  5-.vear  Sugar  Act  legislation  during  this  session  with  language 
provided  to  allow  factory  construction  in  new  areas  where  farmers  want  to 
grow  sugar  beets.  Not  sensible  to  continue  allowing  sugar  quotas  to  foreign 
countries  when  our  own  farmers  are  pleading  for  a  change  to  grow  beets. 

“Quincy  Columbia  Beet  Growers 
“Association,  Inc., 

“Earl  S.  Gregory, 

“ SSccretary-Trea&u  rer. 
“Quincy  Valley'  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

“W.  B.  Tarver, 


Secretary .” 


The  Quincy  area  is  part  of  the  vast  Columbia  Basin  project  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  which  received  irrigation  water  long  after  the  Sugar  Act  was 
made  law.  In  the  Columbia  Basin,  mostly  through  transfer  of  acreage  from 
other  areas,  14,439  acres  of  sugar  beets  were  grown  in  1960,  including  about 
2,000  acres  in  the  Quincy  area  under  contract  with  a  sugar  company  in  another 
State. 

As  the  committee  is  well  aware,  the  removal  of  Government  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  1961  crop  has  been  very  helpful  to  some  of  our  new  grower  areas 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  committee  will,  in  its  report,  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  reimpose  controls  until  long-term  legislation  is 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

However,  the  mere  lifting  of  controls  for  1  years  does  not  provide  prospective 
new  factories  with  the  necessary  assurance  that  they  will  have  crops  to 
process  in  later  years.  If  the  Congress  has  a  little  time,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
proper  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  new  grower  can  be  given  and  that 
the  new  grower  can  be  treated  fairly.  I  feel  that  a  tbmonth  extension  of  the 
act  at  this  time  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  this  committee  amend  the  House  bill  to  a  9-month  extension. 
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Statement  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  sugar  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  We  have  only  6  percent  of  the  population,  but  we  consume  nearly 
21  percent  of  the  world  sugar  production.  Nearly  70  percent  of  our  require¬ 
ments  are  met  by  imports. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  large  supplies  of  sugar  abroad  and  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  domestic  production  we  have  depended  largely  on  foreign  sources  for 
this  important  food  product. 

Perhaps  we  have  relied  on  foreign  supplies  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  should 
have  because  of  the  proximity  of  Cuba,  who  has  been  supplying  nearly  one- 
third  of  our  requirements.  Even  with  nearby  sources  Congress  early  felt  that 
we  must  insure  some  domestic  production  and  this  prompted  sugar  legislation 
practically  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

As  times  and  conditions  changed,  and  as  one  war  followed  another,  we  have 
had  to  revaluate  our  sugar  situation  and  revise  our  sugar  laws.  Under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  by  the  82d,  84th,  and  86th  Congress  we  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job  of  providing  the  American  consumer  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar  at  fairly  reasonable  prices. 

Developments  in  Cuba  during  the  past  2  years  and  the  economic  situation 
in  regard  to  sugar  have  brought  on  the  necessity  for  an  early  review  and  re¬ 
vision  of  our  sugar  policy  and  sugar  laws. 

A  few  years  ago  none  of  us  would  have  dreamed  that  our  Cuban  supply  of 
sugar  would  ever  be  jeopardized  or  completely  cut  off.  The  sudden  halting  of 
sugar  shipments  from  Cuba  has  jolted  us  into  the  realization  that  we  must  never 
again  become  so  completely  dependent  on  a  foreign  source  for  such  a  strategic 
product.  We  would  have  been  placed  in  a  difficult  situation  if  our  sugar  supply 
had  been  cut  off  suddenly  in  World  War  II. 

When  the  1948  Sugar  Act  was  approved  90  percent  of  our  sugar  beet  crop  was 
harvested  by  hand.  At  that  time  our  sugar  beet  farmers  and  processors  were 
unable  to  compete  with  foreign  producers.  It  is  true  that  the  foreign  producers 
still  hold  some  economic  advantages  but  domestic  producers  and  processors  are 
now  in  a  much  better  position  to  compete  than  ever  before.  With  our  improved 
mechanized  farm  operations,  one  tractor  with  proper  attachments  can  now  do 
the  work  of  20  “stoop  laborers.” 

Considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  development  of  new  strains  of  sugar 
beets  that  are  disease  resistant.  Yields  per  acre  have  increased  by  25  percent 
during  the  last  decade.  Recently,  new  discoveries  and  improvements  in  our 
refining  processes  have  made  it  possible  for  our  refineries  to  almost  double  their 
output  without  the  necessity  of  large  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  sugar  beets,  because  of  their  perishability  had  to  be  processed  immediately 
after  harvest.  But  now  we  find  they  can  be  made  into  a  thick  syrup  that  can  be 
stored  for  a  year,  thus  enabling  the  mills  to  carry  on  a  continuous  operation 
during  the  year. 

The  Sugar  Act  expires  March  31,  1961.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  an  extension  of  the  present  act  for  a  period  of  21  months.  I  cannot 
agree  that  this  is  the  proper  action  to  take.  When  we  extended  the  Sugar  Act 
last  year,  assurances  were  given  by  the  House  in  the  conference  report  that 
efforts  would  be  made  during  August  1960  to  write  a  new  law.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion  I  refer  you  to  page  14711  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  5,  1960,  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
regard  to  the  approval  of  the  conference  report,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“As  part  of  the  understanding  by  the  conferees,  it  was  agreed  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  would  undertake  to  pass  a  sugar  bill  and  trans¬ 
mit  same  to  the  Senate  on  the  earliest  possible  date  after  reconvening  of  the 
House  in  August.” 

Later  further  assurances  were  given  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that 
at  the  latest  the  matter  would  be  considered  early  in  this  session. 

We  must  provide  the  answers  to  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  sugar  situa¬ 
tion  now  or  face  greater  complications  later  on.  We  must  decide  what  is  to 
become  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota?  What  must  tbe  done  in  regard  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  contracts  with  countries  where  sentiment  toward  the  United 
States  is  in  jeopardy?  What  are  we  to  do  about  expanding  our  domestic  sugar 
industry?  These  and  other  questions  will  not  be  made  easier  of  solution  by 
waiting  another  21  months  to  find  the  answers. 
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Perhaps  the  first  problem  we  should  look  at  is  what  we  are  to  do  about  provid¬ 
ing  some  expansion  of  our  domestic  sugar  industry.  None  will  deny  that  many  of 
our  farming  areas  need  attention  now.  My  State  of  New  Mexico  happens  to 
be  one  of  those  areas.  I  have  just  read  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Farm 
Income  Situation  released  February  1961,  that  New  Mexico’s  1960  individual 
farm  income  is  down  19  percent  from  1959.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  decline  in 
receipts  from  cotton  and  cattle.  This  was  the  greatest  decline  for  any  State. 
We  can  grow  sugar  beets  in  New  Mexico  and  other  areas  of  the  southwest  with 
probably  the  highest  sugar  content  of  any  place  in  the  country.  A  few  thousand 
acres  allocated  to  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  other  reclama¬ 
tion  areas  of  the  Southwest  would  greatly  help  our  farm  income  situation  and 
depressed  areas. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  21-month  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  voted  by  the  House. 
The  situation  demands  that  we  write  a  new  sugar  law  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Top  priority  should  be  given  to  building  the  legislation  around  the  expansion 
of  our  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Martin,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  accompanied  by  Thomas 
C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Senator  Ellender  has  suggested  if  any 
members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  would 
be  glad  to  respond. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  EDWIN  M.  MARTIN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THOMAS  C. 

MANN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INTER- AMERICAN 

AFFAIRS,  AND  LAWRENCE  MYERS,  DIRECTOR,  SUGAR  DIVISION, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  ap¬ 
pear  here  today  in  support  of  H.R.  5463. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

There  is  a  copy  available,  I  think. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  know,  under  the  Reorganization  Act,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  prepared  in  advance. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand. 

I  am  here  today  in  support  of  H.R.  5463,  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  21,  1961.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  expires  at  midnight  on  Friday  of  this  week.  If  the  act  is 
not  extended  a  period  of  uncertainty  over  prices  and  supplies  is  bound 
to  follow,  with  unfortunate  results  for  our  domestic  sugar  industry. 
Foreign  suppliers  who  depend  on  this  market  and  its  quota  system 
would  also  be  injured.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  urgency  that  con¬ 
tinuing  legislation  be  considered  promptly  by  the  Senate.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  fully  supports  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  and 
requests  this  committee  to  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

The  bill  would  continue  the  present  authority  of  the  President  to 
determine  the  quota  for  Cuba.  In  addition  it  would  give  the  Execu¬ 
tive  discretionary  authority  as  to  whether  any  sugar  needed  to  re¬ 
place  Cuban  supplies  should  be  purchased  from  any  country  with 
which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations.  Effectively, 
this  means  that  the  President  need  not  authorize  the  purchase  of  that 
sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic.  Under  the  statutory  formula 
provided  in  the  present  law,  that  country  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
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to  a  major  share  of  allocations  made  to  replace  Cuban  supplies.  It 
is  not  presently  considered  that  this  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs,  is  here  with  me  today,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have  in  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  discretionary  authority  requested  is  considered  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  our  affairs  in  this  hemisphere,  and  that  such  au¬ 
thority  was  contained  in  a  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  last  August. 

In  addition  to  providing  certain  discretionary  authority  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  H.R.  5463  would  extend 
the  present  Sugar  Act  for  21  months  until  December  31,  1962.  The 
present  balance  between  foreign  and  domestic  suppliers  of  the  U.S. 
market  would  be  maintained  during  this  period.  In  the  meantime 
the  administration  can  give  thoughtful  study  to  the  recent  sugar  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  request  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Adequate  time  will  also  be 
provided  for  consultation  with  domestic  sugar  industry.  Should  it 
prove  possible  to  enact  long-term  legislation  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  such  legislation  could,  of  course,  be  brought  into 
force  before  the  expiration  of  the  21  months  provided  in  the  present 
bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  again  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  provides  the  authority  we  need  at  this  time  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  I  respectfully  request  favorable 
consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin.  Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  out  I  will  wait  for 
Senator  Anderson. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  want  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
adopted  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  21  months? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  the  21-month  period  was  inserted  by  the 
House  in  the  feeling  that  this  provided  assurance  that  we  would  not 
again  have  a  lapse  in  legislation,  that - 

Senator  Anderson.  When  did  we  have  a  lapse  in  legislation? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  am  sorry,  we  did  not  have  one,  but  we  came 
very  close  to  having  one  last  summer.  We  are  a  little  close  now,  and 
it  was  felt  undesirable  to  have  to  rush  through  emergency  legislation 
without  full  consideration  again. 

I  think  it  was  recognized  that  if  you  get  long-term  legislation  that 
you  can  easily  reduce  the  21-month  period. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  does  this  do  with  reference  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  produced  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  of  sugar?  Does  it 
give  them  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  My  impression  is  that  this  is  an  extension  which 
makes  no  change  in  that  present  situation. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well  then,  I  renew  my  question.  What  does 
it  do  for  the  producers  of  3,000  to  5,000  tons  ?  Does  it  give  them  some 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Myers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  if  he  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this  point.  It  has 
come  up. 
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Mr.  Myers.  I  am  Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugar - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Myers,  would  you  first  identify  yourself  for 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  My  name  is  Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  Senator,  amendments  enacted  last  sum¬ 
mer  provide  that  for  countries  that  have  over  3,000  tons  but  less  than 
10,000  tons  quota  under  the  previous  legislation  shall  be  increased  to 
a  total  of  10,000  tons.  That  is  mandatory,  first,  in  the  reallocation  of 
any  sugar  denied  Cuba. 

Senator  Anderson.  Does  it  stop  at  10,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  stop  at  10,000  tons. 

Senator  Anderson.  Did  it  stop  at  10,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  did  on  those  that  had  no  more  than  10,000. 

We  increased  it  further  on  some  such  as  Haiti,  that  did  have  addi¬ 
tional  sugar. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  what  did  you  do  with  all  the  countries 
that  did  not  have  any  quotas,  the  nonquota  countries?  Did  you  fill 
up  everything  that  Peru  had,  for  example,  first  before  you  turned 
to  the  nonquota  countries  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Under  the  act  again,  under  those  amendments,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  to  Peru  for  all  the  sugar  it  could  supply,  because 
it  was  a  quota  country,  it  is  a  quota  country,  and  imder  (iii)  of  the 
amendments  passed  last  summer,  we  are  required  to  go  to  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  if  I  may  summarize  the  formula  for  reallocating  Cuban 
sugar,  we  first  go  to  these  countries  that  have  over  3,000  and  less  than 
10,000,  and  raise  them  to  10,000  tons. 

That  takes  a  very  minor  quantity  of  sugar. 

Senator  Anderson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  are  five  of  them. 

We  next  are  required - 

Senator  Anderson.  You  might  as  well  put  in  the  record  what  the 
five  are. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  five  are  Haiti,  Netherlands,  Formosa,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Panama. 

We  next  must  reallocate  15  percent  of  the  remainder  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

Last,  we  must  reallocate  the  remaining  85  percent  to  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  quotas  in  proportion  to  their  quotas. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  if  a  country  did  not - 

Mr.  Myers.  Now,  then,  I  get  to  the  point  that  you  are  raising. 

Last  year,  for  example,  and  again  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
Peru  did  not  have  enough  sugar  to  supply  its  entire  formula  quantity, 
and,  therefore,  we  were  able  tq  reallocate  that  on  a  discretionary  basis 
to  other  foreign  countries  and,  may  I  say,  since  I  think  you  are  getting 
at  the  point  of  the  domestic  producers,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law 
for  reallocating  such  sugar  to  the  domestic  areas. 

Senator  Anderson.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  It  can  go  to  any  other  country  in  the  world  but 
America. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  provided  in  the  act. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  provision  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  It  is  not  for  me  to  characterize. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  does  the  State  Department  say  about  it  ? 

There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  Africa  for  the  Africans.  How 
do  you  feel  about  America  for  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  you  are  drawing  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  temporary  arrangement,  which  this  is,  and.  a  per¬ 
manent  arrangement. 

As  this  stands,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  sugar  which  the 
Americans  can  grow.  Their  limit  has  been  removed. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes.  But  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  they 
can  sell  ? 

If  you  are  a  farmer  would  you  be  interested  in  growing  material 
that  you  are  barred  from  selling? 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  you  barred  from  selling  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  last  year  there  were  no  restrictions  on  market¬ 
ing  sugar  as  such  from  many  of  the  domestic  areas,  because  they  had 
reallocated  to  them  as  a  result  of  our  increases  and  our  total  quotas 
and  the  deficits  in  other  areas,  they  had  a  larger  quota  than  they  could  | 
fill.  They  had  not  prepared  for  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  Mr.  Myers,  you  and  I  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  sugar  question. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  very  happily.  If  you  will  come  back,  I  will  be 
happy  again. 

Senator  Anderson.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  the  farmer  in  nor¬ 
mal  years  can  go  on  and  plant  what  he  wants  to  with  any  assurance 
that  he  can  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  there  are  two  restrictions  on  marketing,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  into  both.  There  is,  first,  the  marketing  of  the  beet 
sugar.  That  we  took  off  last  year  because  they  did  not  have  the  sup¬ 
plies  to  fill  the  requirements. 

Now,  secondly,  is  the  acreage,  and  we  have  had  acreage  controls 
in  effect  on  sugar  beets  since  1055  through  1960. 

By  the  time  this  arrangement  came  along  it  wras  too  late  last 
sunmmer  to  revise  the  beet  acreage,  and  it  would  have  been  an  idle 
gesture,  so  we  did  not  go  through  the  monkey  business  of  taking 
off  the  restrictions  last  summer. 

But,  for  1961,  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  planting  of  beet 
acreage.  There  is  this  restriction,  and  this  is,  I  know  what  is  bother-  ( 
ing  you,  your  growers  cannot  find  the  market  for  additional  beets 
because  there  are  only  two  factories  in  southeastern  Colorado,  tribu¬ 
tary  to  your  State,  that  can  take  beets,  and  they  are  filled  up.  One 
factory,  of  course,  went  down  in  1959  in  the  general  area.  So  that 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  southeastern  Colorado,  and  Kansas,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  are  loaded  up.  They  have  no  place  to  go  with  addi¬ 
tional  beet  acreage. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  it  would  do  very  little  good  to  say  that  the 
growing  is  unrestricted  if  they  cannot  find  a  place  to  market. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  They  cannot  find  a  beet 
factory  to  contract  with. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  Senator  Young  testified  that  they  can  in¬ 
crease  the  beet  acreage  in  the  Red  River  area  in  his  State  to  triple 
the  present  amount. 

Mr.  Myers.  After  they  construct  new  plants. 
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Senator  Anderson.  But  there  has  to  be  a  mill. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  have  to  have  additional  factories. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  there  won’t  be  a  mill  as  long  as  the  foreign 
countries  can  take  it  all. 

Mr.  Myers.  Certainly,  we  can  produce  all  of  the  sugar  that  we  can 
market  under  present  quotas  with  present  factories,  and  more,  too. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  the  first  surplus  that  comes  in  the  4-  to 
10,000-ton  group  consists  of  Haiti,  Netherlands,  Formosa,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Panama.  What  happened  with  Brazil  last  year?  Did  Brazil 
have  a  surplus  of  sugar,  and  does  it  have  one  now? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  did  have  a  surplus  last  year. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  it  has  one  now,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  does ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  last  year  they  notified  us  that  they  could  supply 
us  with  500,000  tons.  They  were  insistent  that  they  have  a  quota 
of  not  less  than  300,000.  They  finally  got  100,000. 

Senator  Anderson,  les.  And  they  have  a  million  tons  available, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Myers.  1  believe  they  could  if  they  knew  they  had  a  market 
for  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  can  the  State  Department  tell  me  why 
it  wants  to  do  business  only  with  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Formosa,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Haiti  and  does  not  want  to  do  business  with  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  certainly  have  no  objection  to  doing  business  with 
Brazil,  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  said  you  wanted  the  law  just  as  the  House 
passed  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  the  law,  as  the  House  passed  it,  does  not  prevent 
us  from  doing  business  with  Brazil.  As  Mr.  Myers  pointed  out,  we 
did  buy  100,000  tons  from  them  last  year,  and  we  assume  we  will  be 
able  to  buy  a  substantial  amount  again  this  year  of  unallocated  sugar. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  you  bought  a  lot  more  than  that  from  cer¬ 
tain  other  areas  that  do  not  have  the  quota. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  bought  200  and  some  thousand  from  Nica¬ 
ragua  or  Mexico,  which  was  that? 

Mr.  Myers.  Mexico.  That  was  a  formula  country,  incidentally. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  a  quota  country. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  India  has  some  sugar  it  would  like  to 
sell.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  doing  business  with  India? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  State  Department  policy  is  that  it  is  all 
right  to  do  business  with  India? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  are  going  to  consider  this  very  carefully;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  you  want  the  law  renewed  just  as  the  House 
passed  it  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  That  gives  us,  we  think,  adequate  discretion 
to  deal  with  the  Indian  situation. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  the  Indians  think  that  gave  them  ade¬ 
quate  discretion  or  shut  them  off  from  the  market,  shut  them  out  of  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  what  they  think.  They  have  not  had  a 
decision  yet,  so  they  have  not  any  basis  for  thinking. 
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Senator  Anderson.  They  had  a  decision  last  year,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  they  came  in  as  actively  last  year 
as  this  year. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  much  did  they  get  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  None,  Senator.  We  had  no  application  from  them  last 
year.  They  have  not  been  regular  exporters,  as  you  probably  know. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  there  are  many  countries  which  have  not 
been  regular  exporters  that  have  become  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  Another  point  there,  of  course,  is,  to  complete  the  rec¬ 
ord  on  this  subject,  we  had  to  get  sugar  from  places  where  we  could  get 
it  in  a  hurry,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  was  Central  America,  the 
Carribbean  area  and  Brazil,  and  this  nearby  area. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  point  out,  too,  Mr.  Senator,  this  year  we 
will  have  more  sugar  to  allocate  to  nonquota  countries  than  last  year 
if  the  legislation  passed  the  House  is  enacted  because  we  will  have 
some  Dominican  sugar. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  the  present  act  requires  that  all  of  the 
Cuban  quota  be  purchased  from  other  foreign  countries,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  it  is  that  part  that  I  am  wondering  about 
why  you  will  want  that  done.  Why  wouldn’t  you  let  some  of  these 
areas  like  Senator  Young  was  talking  about,  produce  some  sugar? 

Mr.  M  arttn.  Well,  I  think  that  our  problem  here  is  that  to  do  so 
would  require,  as  has  been  pointed  out — they  need — it  would  require 
that  they  build  mills.  Nobody  is  going  to  build  mills  until  we  get  a 
permanent  allocation.  Therefore,  we  need  permanent  legislation  be¬ 
fore  this  question  can  be  resolved. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Last  year  a  mill  ran  nearly  all  year-round  and 
produced  far  more  sugar  than  it  produced  before.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  these,  mills  cannot  increase  their  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  think  there  is  anything  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prevent  them  from  running  all  year-round  if  they  wish. 

Senator  Anderson.  No,  because  they  have  not  a  chance  to  sell  their 
sugar:  because  you  have  to  bring  them  from  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mv  understanding,  as  Mr.  Myers  has  indicated,  is  that 
there  will  not  be  a  limit  on  1961  sugar  as  to  acreage. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  they  are  going  to  build  a  mill  on 
the  possibility  that  somebody  will  take  it  away  from  them  in  1962? 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion  can  help. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  do  you  want  to  carry  it  for  21  months,  and 
then  have  another  situation  saying  that  there  would  be  a  session  in 
August  to  pass  on  permanent  legislation;  and  there  would  be  another 
promise  as  soon  as  we  got  together  and  considered  it  again,  and  then 
we  get  a  bill  from  the  House  5  days  before  the  deadline  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  permanent  legislation  and  having  it  put  into  effect, 
as  soon  as  enacted. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
shoi’t-term  legislation  that  would  require  the  writing  of  a  new  sugar 
bill  ? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  matter  that  involves  foreign 
policy  considerations.  If  the  Congress  wishes  to  do  this,  I  think  we 
will  do  our  best  to  carry  it  out.  We  do  feel  it  desirable  to  have  some 
protection  over  the  long-term  future,  median-term  future,  as  to  what 
our  sugar  is  going  to  do,  and  where  it  is  going  to  come  from. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  do  you  regard  as  long-term,  for  how 
many  years? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  this  context  I  was  thinking  of  21  months  as  being 
a  desirable  arrangement. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  the  sugar  people  may  not  regard  that  as 
a  long-term  future,  if  you  wait  for  a  sugar  act  for  several  years. 

Air.  Martin.  I  think  permanent  legislation  certainly  has  to  have  a 
longer  period  than  that,  a  longer  period. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  favor  this  legislation — is  it  all  right  to 
ask  Mr.  Myers  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  favor  this, 
as  passed  by  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  Senator,  for  two  reasons:  No.  1,  on  April  1, 
sugar  can  come  in  here  from  anywhere,  including  Cuba. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  let  us  get  away  from  the  killing  of  the 
act  and  separate  the  two  sections.  Do  you  favor  passing  a  21-month 
act  as  against  a  3-month  extension  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  a  3-month  extension  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  operate.  After  all,  some  of  our  sugar  is  on  the  high  seas 
for  6  weeks  getting  here. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  have  been  reading  about  that.  How  has  it 
been  getting  along  this  month  ?  You  made  a  speech  about  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  getting  along  this  month,  very  fortunately  and 
very  well,  for  one  very  good  reason,  and  that  is  the  sugar  trade  of  this 
country  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  start  sugar  here  from  distant  ports 
without  waiting  for  this  legislation.  If  they  had  waited  for  the  legis¬ 
lation  we  would  have  had  a  catastrophe  on  our  hands. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  it  has  done  it  and  it  can  do  it  again,  can  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  could  not  say  that  it  could  not  do  it,  but  I  would  say 
that  we  are  living  very,  very  dangerously. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  would  not  say  it  could  not  be  done,  would 
you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  done.  But  progres¬ 
sively  as  we  go  farther  and  farther  afield  for  our  sugar  we  have  to  have 
more  and  more  lead  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  Did  you  make  a  speech  to  the  Sugar  Club  of 
New  York  on  Thursday,  January  19  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  this  did  you  say : 

Great  danger  is  involved  in  delaying  too  long  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  It 
requires  anywhere  from  several  days  to  several  weeks  of  sailing  time  for  sugar 
to  reach  our  ports  from  points  of  origin.  It  requires  additional  days  for  loading. 
Frequently  it  requires  an  additional  2  weeks  to  secure  ships.  A  delay  until 
March  31,  in  amending  the  Sugar  Act,  therefore,  could  have  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  did. 

Senator  Anderson.  All  right. 

Now,  tell  us  of  the  serious  consequences. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  think  the  only  reason  why  you  do  not  have 
a  serious  consequence  is  that  the  trade,  anticipating  that  the  act  is 
going  to  be  extended,  have  gone  ahead  and  arranged  for  sugar  to 
come,  and  they  have  not  waited  for  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  did  you  say  in  your  speech  last  January 
that  they  were  not  to  be  serious  consequences;  all  I  read  there  was 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  serious  consequence.  Did  you  leave  a  loop¬ 
hole  in  that  speech  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  recall ;  I  did  not  pull  any  puches.  I  was  very 
serious,  and  I  am  very  serious  today. 

Senator  Anderson.  Punches  ?  What  were  the  punches  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  dead  serious  on  this  point,  that  if  we 
do  not  have  legislation  in  time  to  arrange  for  our  sugar  imports  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  we  can  get  into  trouble. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  it  is  your  testimony,  as  head  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  that  a  3-month  extension  would  not  be  of  any  value? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  say  it  would  not  be  of  any  value.  I  just 
say  it  is  difficult  to  run  the  sugar  business  on  a  3-month  basis.  We 
are  doing  it  this  year,  and  it  does  get  into  difficulties.  Some  of  these 
quotas  are  very  small  and  some  of  the  sugar  is  on  the  water  a  long 
time.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  does  that  tend  to  help  the  areas  that  now 
have  domestic  quotas  in  this  country  and  discriminate  against  the 
new  growers,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  this  legislation  has  not  involved  the  shifting 
of  foreign  quotas  to  domestic  areas  and,  let  me  say,  that  this  whole 
quota  fight,  is  going  to  be  the  most  difficult  one  this  time  that  I  think 
we  have  ever  seen,  because  of  the  ambition  to  get  quotas  both  by 
domestic  areas  and  by  foreign  areas.  It  is  going  to  be  a  major  job 
overhauling  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  happened  to  the  growth  factor  domesti¬ 
cally  in  the  last  5  years?  Will  you  give  us  the  amount  of  sugar 
acreage  in  1956,  5  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  What  was  the  amount  of  sugar  acreage  in  1956, 
5  years  ago  ? 

Was  it  about  850,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now.  what  is  it  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is,  well,  unlimited  this  year. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  is  the  acreage  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Estimated  to  be  just  under  1,100,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  1,100,000? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  it  has  gone  from  837,000  to  1.1  million  in 
5  years.  How  much  is  this  new  area,  not  just  new  neighborhood; 
how  much  moved  down  into  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  and  Senator 
Curtis,  who  wants  5,000  more  acres  in  Nebraska,  and  so  forth;  how 
much  of  it  moved  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  we  do  not  try  to  differentiate  between  a  new 
grower  in  Nebraska  or  North  Dakota  or  New  Mexico  or  anywhere 
else.  A  new  grower  is  a  new  grower. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  have  you  done  for  new  areas  then  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  there  has  been  nothing  done  for  new  areas 
as  such  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Sugar  Act  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  it. 

The  Sugar  Act  states,  and  I  quote : 

“In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm, 
(he  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the 
farm  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  within 
the  proportionate  share  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane.” 

There  are  other  provisions,  but  those  are  the  important  ones. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  don’t  you  stop  after  “the  Secretary  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers”  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  New  producers,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  we  have  required  a  minimum  of  from  1  to  2 
percent  cumulatively  to  go  to  new  producers.  In  some  cases,  also 
part  of  that  was  used  for  small  producers. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  they  neighbors  of  the  present  producers, 
or  do  you  ever  go  into  new  areas  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  they  go  on  a  percentage  basis  because  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  I  just  read.  It  goes  on  a  percentage  basis  into  the  areas  on  the 
basis  of  the  production  of  the  State. 

Senator  Anderson.  Actually,  Mr.  Myers,  haven’t  you  sat  there  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  freeze  the  pattern  to  the  men  who  have  got  it  now, 
their  neighbors  and  their  friends  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  kind 
favor — you  have  been  kind  enough  to  honor  me  with  reading  some  of 
my  talks,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  two  others  in  which  I 
touch  on  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  read  two  others,  and  then  some. 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  we  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the  new 
growers  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  in  a  talk  I  gave  or  I  was  prepared 
to  give — this  bill  stopped  me  from  getting  there — to  the  California 
Beet  Growers  Association - 

Senator  Anderson.  San  Francisco,  Friday,  January  20? 

Mr.  Myers.  Exactly. 

Senator  Anderson.  Good. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  went  to  the  extent  of  pointing  out  there,  I  believe 
you  will  find  it  somewhere,  that  the  old  growers  had  to  be  prepared 
even  to  take  a  cut  in  order  to  give  acreage  to  new  growers  if  we  are 
going  to  have  these  control  programs. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now  name  the  grower  that  had  his  acreage  cut  ; 
just  “a,”  not  “any,”  not  “a  thousand,”  just  “any,”  “a.” 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  we  have  been  gradually  increasing  the 
acreage,  and  this  past  year,  this  year,  we  have  no  restriction.  Obvi¬ 
ously  there  has  been  no  cutback  this  year.  There  was  a  cutback  from 
1955  to  1956. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  have  gone  from  837,000  acres  to  1.1  million 
acres,  and  you  have  taken  care  to  see  that  no  new  acreage  goes  into 
Texas,  no  new  acreage  goes  into  New  Mexico,  no  new  acreage  goes  into 
Kansas,  into  Nevada,  into  Arizona,  and  so  forth. 

Now  is  that  a  pattern,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  please  let  me  correct  that. 
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You  are  mistaken.  Those  States,  with  the  exception  of  Nevada, 
which  had  no  basic  acreage,  have  obtained  the  same  percentage  increase 
as  other  States.  The  point - 

Senator  Anderson.  Well, .Nevada  has  the  same  increase:  100  per¬ 
cent  of  zero  is  still  zero. 

We  have  had  the  same  acreage.  We  have  had  1  percent  increase 
on  a  hundred  acres.  That  is  101  acres. 

Let  me  read  you  what  some  people  got.  Let  me  read  you  a  little 
bit  from  the  Farm  Journal  of  April  1961. 

When  the  Farm  Journal  told  you  last  December  that  a  10  to  25  percent  sugar 
beet  acreage  was  in  the  cards  for  1961,  we  weren't  stretching  it  a  bit — 

and  then  they  tell  what  Amalgamated  got.  It  is  up  IS  percent,  with 
the  big  bins  coming  in  south  central  Idaho;  American  Crystal  of 
Denver  is  up  17  percent ;  coming  down  to  Montana,  that  company  has 
contracted  52  percent  more  acreage. 

Now  you  gave  us  1  percent  on  100  acres.  You  could  not  have  spared 
us  an  acre  of  this  52  percent. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  if  you  can  find  a  plant  to  process  the  beets - 

Senator  Anderson.  You  cannot  find  a  plant  because  you  will  not 
allot  any  acreage.  They  do  not  dare  come  down  there. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  the  plain  fact  is  that  some  of  your  plants  have 
gone  out  that  were  tributary;  you  had  no  plants  in  New  Mexico,  as 
you  know,  and  in  the - 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  because  I  have  seen  one,  but  it 
is  not  there  now. 

Air.  Myers.  Well,  I  do  not  have  a  record  of  it,  I  am  sorry.  But 
in  southern  and  southeastern  Colorado  and  southwestern  Kansas, 
plants  have  been  going  out. 

In  1959  a  plant  went  out  at  Swink ;  in  1956  the  plant  went  out  in 
Garden  City. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  did  it  go  out  in  Garden  City  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  went  out  in  Garden  City  apparently  because  it  had 
difficulty  in  getting  acreage  in  competition  with  other  crops. 

They  had  some  difficulty  with  pests  over  the  years,  and  farmers 
apparently  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  other  crops. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now  the  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  plant  is  up  39 
percent  of  American  Crystal. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  operating  at  a  very,  very  low  rate  of  capac¬ 
ity  for  the  last  several  years  and,  therefore,  it  was  able  to  step  out 
this  year  and  take  acreage. 

Senator,  please  don’t  get  me  in  a  position  where  I  seem  to  be  arguing 
that  I  do  not  like  your  folks  to  have  acreage,  because  that  just  is  not 
so.  All  I  am  trying  to  explain  is  the  physical  fact  that  the  plants  are 
not  there  to  process  additional  acreage. 

Senator  Anderson.  Of  course,  the  farmers  out  there  think  hand¬ 
some  is  as  handsome  does.  They  see  southern  Minnesota  of  American 
Crystal  up  58  percent.  Could  you  spare  a  little  of  that  acreage  for 
Congressman  Rogers  of  Texas  over  there? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  have  no  interest  in  whether  it  is  grown  in 
Texas  or  in  Minnesota  or  elsewhere.  Again  you  have  a  plant  that  has 
not  operated  at  anything  like  capacity  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Senator  Anderson.  The  mills  tell  our  farmers  they  will  be  glad  to 
contract  with  them  if  they  will  get  a  guarantee  of  so  much  acreage, 
but  they  cannot  get  any  guarantee  of  any  kind  or  description. 

Instead  of  that,  it  goes  up  into  southern  Minnesota  with  a  58-per¬ 
cent  increase. 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  all  I  can  say  is  I  have  heard  quotations 
from  these  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  The  representatives  of 
the  companies  are  here.  They  can  testify.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
plants — the  companies — will  put  up  additional  plants  there  or  not. 

Obviously  you  cannot  build  a  plant  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It 
takes  time;  it  takes  planning. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  that  why  you  want  to  lock  it  up  for  21 
months  so  that  they  cannot  plan  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  if  you  can  get  a  sugar  act,  a  permanent  sugar 
act,  passed  in  15  minutes  from  now,  there  would  not  be  anything  that 
would  make  me  happier. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  you  sat  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  office  when  one  was  gotten  up  in  1948,  and  it  was  not  done  in 
15  minutes,  so  both  you  and  I  understand  how  absurd  that  would  be. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  in  15  years?  You 
understand,  for  example,  this  reason  for  the  4  to  10,000-acre  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  act,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Four  to  10,000? 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes.  People  who  have  quotas  from  4  to  10,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  mean  that  little  10,000  tons? 

Senator  Anderson.  Was  that  designed  to  defeat  somebody  with 
200,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No.  None  of  those  little  minor  countries  could  utilize 
that  much  anyway. 

Senator  Anderson.  Have  they  stayed  minor  countries  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Those  little  countries  are  still  little,  yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  They  are? 

Mr.  Myers.  Costa  Rica,  Panama  have  gone  up  some,  but  they  are 
still  minor.  They  are  not  up. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  one  of  them  got  26,000  tons.  That  is  not  too 
small,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Haiti,  it  is  true,  Haiti,  got  more ;  and  it  may  well  be 
that  some  of  the  little  Central  American  countries  will  get  more,  but 
they  will  not  be  up  in  the  200,000  tons. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Martin,  my  only  concern  is  that  the  State 
Department  wants  this  done  for  21  months  again  to  freeze  this  same 
pattern  again,  which  the  existing  mills  wants  frozen,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  State  Department  is  concerned  as  long  as  you  have  trade 
with  these  other  countries. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Senator,  we  do  not  want  to  freeze  it  for  21  months 
for  this  reason:  We  want  a  21-month  extension  because  we  feel  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  arrangement  which  would  last  that  long  in  case 
we  do  not  get  new  legislation  this  year. 

We  do  not  object  to  getting  new  legislation,  and  to  work  hard  for 
it.  We  think  it  is  going  to  be,  as  Mr.  Myers  has  said,  a  very  difficult 
problem.  We  have  foreign  interests  and  domestic  interests  in  con¬ 
troversy,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  work- 
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ing  on  new  legislation  just  as  soon  as  the  Congress  wishes  to  start 
with  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  is  not  your  testimony  in  favor  of  the  for¬ 
eign  interests  and  against  the  domestic  interests  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign  interests 
and  against  the  domestic.  I  think  they  both  have  arguments  on  their 
behalf  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  do  have  a  real  problem  in  finding  markets 
for  things  which  can  be  made  in  many  of  the  less-developed  countries 
of  the  world  to  which  we  are  trying  to  give  assistance. 

We  want  them  to  be  able  to  pay  back  loans  we  have  made  them. 
We  want  them  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  at  some  early  date,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  things  that  they  can  economically  produce  and 
sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  things  that  they  can  produce  more  efficiently 
than  most  other  people  and,  on  the  whole,  more  efficiently  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  than  American  growers. 

This  does  not  mean  we  want  to  upset  the  45-55  adversely  to  Ameri¬ 
can  growers,  but  we  do  think  it  is  a  major  policy  decision  to  move  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  nation  is  the  largest  producer  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  suppose - - 

Senator  Anderson.  Russia,  of  course. 

Mr.  Myers.  Russia  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  did  not  think  it  was  these  Central  American 
countries.  We  have  to  develop  some  of  these  other  markets. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  they  are  the  people  we  are  buying  sugar  from. 
We  are  not  buying  it  from  Russia,  and  I  hope  we  will  never  do  so. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why,  if  it  is  so  advantageous  to  keep  bringing 
in  and  to  find  a  basis  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  was  suggesting  that  we  were  trying  to  find  a  basis 
for  trade  with  countries  we  were  giving  assistance  to,  and  whose  econ¬ 
omy  we  think,  from  a  security  standpoint  it  is  important  to  build  up. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  not  Brazil  a  country  with  whom  we  would 
like  to  have  good  relationships  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  certainly  is. 

Senator  Anderson.  Isn’t  Brazil’s  sugar  production  increased  some 
3  million  tons  recently,  they  would  like  to  sell  some.  Yet  we  do  not 
amend  the  law  any  to  give  them  a  chance  to.  We  do  not  for  India, 
and  we  have  a  half  million  tons. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  this  raises  some  very  difficult  problems. 
We  have  said  to  India  and  we  have  said  to  Brazil  and  these  other 
countries,  that : 

At  the  moment  we  are  temporarily  in  the  market  for  additional  sugar  outside 
the  quota.  This  is  a  temporary  situation  which  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
indefinitely,  but  pending  the  enactment  of  permanent  legislation.  We  have  a 
special  Cuban  problem.  You  should  not  increase  any  additional  sugar  capacity 
by  a  penny  in  reliance  oil  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  right  position  we  can  take  at  this  moment. 

Now,  when  we  get  to  revising  the  Sugar  Act  on  a  permanent  basis, 
we  certainly  will  want  to  consider  Brazil  and  India,  the  Brazilian  and 
the  Indian  claims.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  decide 
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now  in  the  light  of  the  various  issues  from  other  countries  and  from 
domestic  growers  that  permanent  legislation  is  going  to  solve  the 
Brazilian  or  Indian  desire  for  a  long-term  market  in  the  United 
States;  and  under  the  present  arrangements  for  this  year,  1961,  we 
think  we  will  have  substantial  sugar  which  we  cannot  buy  from  quota 
countries,  which  we  can  buy  from  Brazil  and  India. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  you  do  not  want  to  give  them  any  rights  in 
the  market. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  without  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

Xow,  if  we  should  enact  permanent  legislation  which  would  do  so 
prior  to  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  that  certainly  will  be  all  right 
with  us. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  you  have  been  able  to  get  by  with  exten¬ 
sions,  right  along,  on  a  short-term  basis.  Why  wouldn’t  a  short  exten¬ 
sion  be  desirable  now  and  give  a  chance  to  some  people  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  long-term  program  ?  Don’t  you  feel  that  the  regulations 
that  are  written  into  this  law  were  written  at  a  time  when  we  never 
anticipated  that  anybody  other  than  Cuba  would  be  our  biggest  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  might  be  revised  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  they  must  be  revised  in  due  course. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  do  we  set  it  for  21  months  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  the  problems  are  those  which  have  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Myers  in  operating  our  program. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Myers  knows  we  can  go  ahead  perfectly 
with  a  6-month,  9-month,  and  I  think,  with  a  3-month  extension.  I 
have  not  had  his  experience  in  sugar,  but  I  have  had  a  little  of  it. 

I  bought  two  Cuban  sugar  crops  of  over  $900  million. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  not  deny  that  we  cannot  live  with  it.  I  think  I 
have  indicated  we  would  do  what  the  Congress  chooses  to  do.  But  we 
feel  it  would  be  a  more  comfortable  situation  with  a  21-month 
extension. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  like  to  ask,  what  is  the  price  which  the 
United  States  now  pays  for  raw  sugar  which  it  imports  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  the  market  was  quoted  on  the  24th  at  $6.25  a 
hundred  pounds,  duty-paid - 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  a  minute.  Is  that  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  raw  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  Does  it  include  the  processing  tax  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  it  is  raw  sugar  which  has  not  paid  the 
processing  tax. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Has  it  paid  the  tariff? 

Air.  Myers.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  So,  to  deduct  the  tariff,  what  would  it  be,  $5.75? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  be  $5.75  on  the  basis  of  the  Cuban  tariff 
of  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  It  would  be  $5,625  cents  for  other 
foreign  countries,  which  have  a  duty  of  62.5  cents. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Let  us  say  then  that  it  is  0.57  cents  a  pound  or 
$5.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  so-called  free  world 
market  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  On  the  same  date,  it  was  $3.02  per  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  there  is  a  difference ;  that  is,  we  pay  2.5  cents 
a  pound  more  for  imported  sugar  than  this  sugar  sells  for  on  the 
free  world  market? 

Mr.  Myers.  A  gross  difference  of  $2.60.  However,  in  fairness,  one 
would  have  to  recognize  the  ocean  shipping  costs  of  perhaps  30  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  which  would  bring  it  down  to,  say,  $2.30  a  hundred. 

Senator  Douglas.  2.3  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  comes  to  $46  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  this  enables  the  price  of  sugar  grown 
domestically  to  rise  by  this,  to  this  degree? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  we  have  consumed  each  year  approximately 
10  million  tons  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Myers.  Our  consumption  was  not  that  much.  Our  overall 
quota  potential  is  that  much.  We  have  actually  used  probably  this 
year  something  like  9  million,  and  9,600,000. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  using  approximate  figures. 

Mr.  Myers.  For  rough  figures,  all  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Approximately  10  million. 

So  the  consumers  pay  10  million  times  $46  a  ton,  or  $460  million 
more  than  they  would  pay  if  they  were  able  to  get  the  sugar  at  the 
free  world  price;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  with  just  one  qualification,  and  that  is  that  if 
we  were  to  throw  our  demand  suddenly  onto  the  world  market,  of 
course,  we  would  cause  a  terrific  shortage. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  But  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Douglas.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Myers.  Over  a  period  of  years  it  is  uncertain  where  the  world 
price  would  go. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  two  questions:  Is  it  not  true  there  is  a  big 
surplus  of  sugar  on  the  world  market  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  happens  to  be  this  year. 

In  1958,  there  was  a  shortage  on  the  world  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  the  publication,  “Special  Study  on  Sugar” 
which,  I  presume,  you  had  something  to  do  with,  states  that  the  carry¬ 
over  at  the  end  of  1958-59  was  more  than  4.7  million  tons.  That  is 
on  page  27 ;  and  on  the  same  page  it  states  that  this  surplus  increased 
slightly  in  1959-60  and  was  expected  to  increase  sharply  in  1960-61. 
So  would  not  this  produce  a  surplus  probably  of,  not  far  from  6  mil¬ 
lion  tons? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  Senator.  But  keep  in  mind,  that  is  on  the  basis 
of  about  60  million  tons  of  sugar  produced  and  consumed  in  the  world. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand.  But  is  it  not  true  that  you  esti¬ 
mate  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  world  for  the  current  year  of 
1960-61  at  approximately  58  million  tons? 
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Mr.  Myers.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  consumption  at  53.5  million  tons  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  sounds  like - 

Senator  Douglas.  That  leaves  a  surplus  of  4.5  million  tons  for  this 
year  alone,  and  if  you  add  that  to  the  previous  surplus,  that  comes  to 
well  over  9  million  tons  surplus  existing  at  the  present  time ;  is  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  most  fortunate,  Senator,  that  at  the  time  when 
we  were  having  these  Cuban  supplies  cut  off,  that  we  have  hit  a  period 
of  ample  world  crops.  We  could  have  been  in  a  bad  situation. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the 
subsidy  which  the  domestic  consumers  of  sugar  pay  to  the  producers 
of  sugar,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  it  would  seem  to  come  not 
far  from  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the  American 
price  which,  as  you  say,  comes  to  about  two  and  a  third  cents  a  pound, 
or  around  $46  a  ton,  or  in  the  aggregate  to  somewhere  around  $460 
million;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  makes  sense;  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  you  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  excise  or  processing  tax  of  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  on  sugar,  both  domestic  and  imported? 

Mi-.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Which  comes  to  $10 - 

Mr.  Myers.  A  ton. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  ton  on  10  million  tons,  which  comes  to  another 
$100  million;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  there  is  a  tariff,  as  you  say,  50  cents  on 
Philippine  sugar,  if  we  had  any  Cuban  sugar - 

Mr.  Myers.  On  Cuban  sugar,  50  cents  a  hundred  on  Cuban  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  On  full  duty  sugar,  it  is  62.5,  and  on  Philippines,  it  is 
about  5  cents. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  Philippines? 

Mr.  Myers.  Five  cents  a  hundred  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  see. 

Now,  what  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  we  usually  use  the  Cuban  duty,  in  round  numbers, 
$10  a  ton. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  then,  on  the  4.5  million  tons  that  are  im¬ 
ported,  this  comes  to  another  $45  million ;  wouldn’t  that  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  would  be  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  this  enables  the  domestic  price  to  rise  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  this  comes  to  another  subsidy  of  $100  million  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  in  all,  the  consumers  pay  a  subsidy  of  $600 
million  to  domestic  and  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  3.2  cents  a  pound. 
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Mr.  Myers.  The  only  qualification  on  that  being  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  world  crisis. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  3.2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  domestic  price  which  the  housewife  pays 
is  about  12  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  At  retail,  that  is  a  little  on  the  high  side. 

Senator  Douglas.  Around  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  not  too  far  from  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  about  a  quarter  of  her  price  goes  as  a 
subsidy.  On  the  sugar  sold  at  wholesale  in  carload  lots,  the  average 
price  there  is  about  9 14  cents  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  about  a  third  of  that  price  goes  as  a 
subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  this  tends  to  be  passed  on  to  the  producers 
of  candy  and  cakes  and  soft  drinks,  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  consumer 
ultimately  pays  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Some  American  citizen  must 
pay  it.  About  two-thirds  of  our  sugar  reaches  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  sugar  containing  products  such  as  soft  drinks  and  the  like, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  a  small  change  would  be  passed  on. 

Senator  Douglas.  Taking  our  total  consumption  of  sugar,  the  aver¬ 
age  American  consumes  just  a  little  short  of  100  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  Myers.  Of  refined  value ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  with  3.2  cents  a  pound,  that  is  about  $3.20  or 
let  us  say  $3  per  person  of  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Myers.  Per  person. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  for  a  family  of  four,  about  $12  a  year. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  this  is  all  passed  on.  As  I  say,  a  large  part  of  it  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  should  consider  the  price  which  the  American  consumer  pays  for 
the  sugar. 

Now,  there  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  We  formerly 
were  importing  from  Cuba  approximately  3  million  tons  a  year,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  foreign - 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct.  There  were  about  314  million  tons. 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  ask  this  question:  If  we  reallocate  this 
amount  of  3  million  tons  either  to  foreign  producers,  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  advocated,  or  to  domestic  producers,  as  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  seem  to  wish  to  do,  for  the  next  2  years,  will  you  not  build  up 
a  series  of  vested  interests  which  will  not  want  to  let  go  when  we  come 
to  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  sugar  bill  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  a  great  possibility. 

Senator  Douglas.  Isn’t  it  a  probability  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  that  speech  that  Senator  Anderson  was  kind  enough 
to  quote  from  I  called  attention  to  that  problem. 

Senator  Douglas.  Isn’t  it  probable  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  our  Government  acted  correctly  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  importation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  because  of  the  provoca¬ 
tive  acts  of  the  Cuban  Government  under  Castro. 

But  we  all  hope  that  some  time  there  would  be  a  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  that  would  reverse  its  policy  and  pursue  a  policy  of  friendship 
to  the  United  States.  What  that  happens  we  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Cubans  penalized  or  the  new  government  penalized  by  the  fact  that 
this  consumption  has  been  diverted  either  to  other  countries  or  do¬ 
mestic  producers;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  I  am  sure  Senator  Anderson 
would  agree  with  me  that  during  the  wartime,  the  postwar  period, 
until  this  present  Castro  government  came  in,  we  got  excellent  co¬ 
operation  from  the  Cuban  Government  and  the  Cuban  industry. 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  the  Cubans 
know  their  3  million  tons  have  been  reallocated  either  to  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  or  to  domestic  producers,  and  will  know  that  naturally  these 
people  once  planting  acreage  and  building  mills  will  not  want  to  let 
go,  won’t  this  diminish  the  incentive  which  the  Cubans  will  otherwise 
have  to  change  their  government.  Won’t  they  feel  that  they  have 
been  shut  out  more  or  less  permanently  from  the  American  market, 
and  that  even  if  they  do  change  their  government  they  will  not  be 
able  to  export  much  sugar  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  on  that  score  I  would  just  like  to  say  this : 
That  I  think  it  is  with  great  wisdom  that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
last  summer  used  different  language  to — on  the  reallocation  of  the 
sugar  to — emphasize  it  was  temporary. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  emphasis  that  Mr.  Martin  put 
on  it  a  moment  ago.  I  think  these  hearings  are  putting  emphasis 
on  it,  and  are  of  great  value  to  try  to  stop  the  building  up  of  vested 
interests. 

Senator  Douglas.  But,  as  Senator  Anderson  has  pointed  out,  we 
extended  this  for  6  months,  and  now  we  extend  it  for  21  months.  You 
are  extending  it  over  2  years,  and  are  you  not  going  to  inevitably  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  of  time,  which  is  at  least  2  and  possibly  3  yeai’s,  3  grow¬ 
ing  years,  are  you  not  going  to  build  up  a  series  of  vested  interests 
which  will  want  to  hold  onto  the  market  and  which,  in  effect,  will  tend 
to  prevent  Cuba  from  getting  back  into  the  market  if  she  wants  to 
behave  herself  ? 

Mr.  Mavx.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  say  in  response  to  that  that 
the  aspiration  of  Latin  America,  which  is  the  area  that  I  know  best, 
for  a  greater  share  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market  antedates  the  Castro 
problem,  antedates  the  Castro  problems. 

This  has  been,  as  the  Senator  knows,  a  controversial  subject  for  as 
many  years  as  I  have  been  around  the  State  Department,  and  I  simply 
point  out  that  the  aspiration  is  not  only  there,  but  it  has  been  there 
for  some  time. 

We  do  recognize  that  to  the  extent  that  we  temporarily,  and  we  hope 
it  is  temporary,  deprive  Cuba  of  its  quota,  there  may  be  in  the  minds 
of  some  people  the  hope  that  this  is  a  permanent  market.  But  we 
hope  to,  we  intend  to,  set  the  record  clear  in  writing — we  have  already 
done  so  orally,  as  we  have  done  this  morning — in  diplomatic  notes 
pointing  out  that  this  is  not  a  permanent  arrangement,  and  until 
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Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  lias  amended  the  Sugar  Act,  that  this  has 
to  be  provisional  and  very  temporary,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
the  aspiration  that  this  will  cure  the  problem  exists,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  substantially  worse  condition  a  year  from 
now  than  we  are  today. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  may  I  try  out  a  possibility  upon  you  gentle¬ 
men  and  see  what  you  think  of  it. 

Suppose  instead  of  reallocating  this  3  million  tons  of  sugar,  Cuban 
sugar,  either  to  other  foreign  countries  or  to  domestic  industry  at  the 
subsidized  price,  we  buy  it  on  the  open  market,  the  open  world  market, 
not  from  Cuba,  not  from  Russia,  but  on  the  open  world  market,  and 
pay  for  it  the  world  price  of  3.2  cents,  plus  any  increase  that  would 
occur. 

This  would  save  at  least  around  2  cents  or  $40  a  ton,  and  on  the  3 
million  tons  which  would  thus  be  imported,  levy  a  tax  equivalent  to 
the  difference  in  price,  and  thus  net  the  Treasury  $120  million.  This 
would  not  disturb  the  domestic  situation  too  much,  not  disturb  the 
domestic  producers,  not  disturb  existing  foreign  producers,  but  would 
transform  the  subsidy  which  the  consumers  pay  on  the  3  million  tons 
into  revenue  for  the  Government.  Wouldn’t  that  be  the  healthier 
proposal  than  the  one  which  we  now  have? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  if  we  bought  the  Cuban  sugar  at  the  world 
price,  this  would  mean - 

Senator  Douglas.  It  is  not  Cuban  sugar  that  I  am  proposing. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  sugar  taken  away  from  Cuba. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  we  bought  it  at  the  world  price  the  sugar  which  nor¬ 
mally  under  the  act  would  have  been  bought  from  Cuba,  it  would  mean 
that  we  were  paying  some  countries  the  world  price  and  some  other 
countries  the  U.S.  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  we  would  be  doing  it  impersonally  through 
the  market.  You  know,  one  of  the  things  that  I  resent  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Castro  was  that  he  criticized  the  United  States  for  pay¬ 
ing  Cuba  2i/o  cents  above  the  world  price,  and  then  praised  Russia  for 
paying  him  slightly  less  than  the  world  price.  This  is  what  I  resented 
very  much. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  object  if  we  paid  the  market  price, 
because  the  market  price  is  independently  determined. 

Didn’t  you  do  that,  precisely  that,  with  the  Dominican  Republic 
last  summer? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  did.  But  this  was  on  a  discriminatory  basis  because 
the  sugar  lias  to  be  bought,  especially  if  you  wanted  to  avoid  trans¬ 
shipment  of  Cuban  sugar,  you  have  to  buy  this  under  the  quota  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  law,  I  believe,  from  particular  countries,  and  you 
would,  Senator,  be  paying  the  country  two  different  prices  for  sugar, 
substantially  different  prices.  You  would  be  paying  Mexico,  which  is 
a  regular  quota  country,  a  very  high  price,  and  Brazil,  which  is  not  a 
quota  country,  a  low  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  is  it  necessary  that  these  countries  should  be 
paid  above  the  world  price  on  everything  that  they  should  send  to  the 
United  States — even  if  this  is  in  excess  of  what  they  previously  had 
been  sending  to  us?  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  we  paid  them  the 
subsidized  price  on  the  quotas  which  they  formerly  sent  to  us,  but  on 
the  added  quantities,  we  paid  the  world  price  ? 
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Mr.  M  a nx.  Well,  I  am  sure,  Senator,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  that  they  would  believe  and  state  that 
they  were  entitled  to  equal  treatment  in  terms  of  the  price  which  they 
received  for  their  sugar. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  pay  the  subsidy  for  any 
foreign  sugar  produced,  that  is,  sugar  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  its  territories?  Why  do  we  give  a  foreign  producer  of  sugar 
the  same  protection  that  we  do  a  domestic  producer  of  sugar  ?  I  would 
like  the  State  Department’s  views  on  that,  and  Mr.  Myers  views. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  was  not  here,  Senator,  at  the  time  the  sugar 
act  was  passed  in  1948, 1  believe  Senator  Anderson  said,  but  I  presume 
that  the  history  of  fluctuations  on  the  price  of  sugar  prior  to  that  date 
caused  Congress  to  decide  that  in  order  to  have  price  stability  in  this 
country  that  the  system,  the  quota  system,  and  the  price  system  set  out 
in  the  act  was  the  best  way  to  achieve  it,  and  certainly  it  has  worked 
well  insofar  as  stability  in  the  industry  is  concerned.  It  must  have 
been  one  of  the  major  objectives,  but  I  am  not  the  expert  on  it. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  Mr.  Myer’s  comment 
on  that  just  before  we  leave  that  issue  ? 

I  would  like  your  comments  on  the  same  question  I  asked  the  State 
Department,  to  wit :  Why  should  we  pay  a  subsidy  for  foreign  sugar 
production,  that  is,  the  same  subsidy  we  pay  the  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator  Talmadge,  that  goes  back  to  the  1930's  actually, 
when  there  was  a  feeling — - — 

Senator  Anderson.  It  goes  back  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  1930’s. 

Senator  Bennett.  May  we  have  Mr.  Myers  in  front  of  the  micro¬ 
phone  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  This  procedure  of  paying  foreign  countries  a  premium 
for  their  sugar  started  back  in  the  1930’s. 

Following  the  tariff  act  of  1930,  which  some  people  felt  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  depression,  the  economic  depression  in  foreign 
countries,  there  was  a  very  sharp  drop  in  our  imports  of  Cuban  sugar. 

That  drop  came  from  a  peak  of  over  4  million  tons  in  the  early 
1920’s  down  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons,  as  I  recall,  in  1933. 

The  world  price  fell  to  a  low  of  a  half  cent  a  pound,  for  several 
years  it  was  less  than  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  was  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government,  enunciated  very  clearly  by  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  it  was  unwise  for  the 
United  States  to  solve  its  problem  of  the  domestic  sugar  producer  by 
further  tariff  increases,  and  therefore  they  devised  this  quota  system 
that  would,  one,  put  restrictions  on  our  domestic  producers,  because 
by  expanding  production,  of  course,  they  had  cut  down  on  imports; 
and,  two,  it  would  give  some  of  the  benefits  to  our  foreign  suppliers, 
which  was  then  substantially  Cuba.  The  Philippines,  at  that  time,  of 
course,  was  part  of  the  United  States. 

So  the  quota  system  was  devised,  and  the  quota  premium  paid  to 
the  Cuban  producers  as  well  as  to  domestic  producers. 

That  continued  up  to  the  war  when,  of  course,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  entire  sugar  supply  problem. 
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Senator  Anderson  handled  that  one,  and  can  testify  in  more  detail 
that  I  can  on  it,  and  in  the  post-war  period  we  went  back  again  to  the 
same  procedure  that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  but  with  fixed  quotas 
in  1948. 

You  will  recall,  Senator  Anderson,  in  the  1948  act,  the  act  that  you 
revised,  we  would  let  Cuba  off  of  this  wartime  plateau  we  had  built 
them  up  to  by  giving  them  in  the  early  days  95  percent  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  deficit,  and  then  substantially  all  of  the  growth  in  production, 
with  fixed  domestic  quotas  until  such  time  as  Cuba  would  have  a 
market  that  would  let  them  run  along  on  a  level. 

I  would  say,  Senator  Talmadge,  that  Cuba  did  a  marvelous  job  of 
standing  along  with  us  in  coordinating  her  sugar  supply  problem  with 
our  requirements. 

When  the  Korean  fighting  broke  out  in  1950  the  world  sugar  market 
took  off  into  the  sky.  Cuba  sold  us  not  only  its  full  quota  supply,  but 
an  additional  600,000  tons  at  a  price  below  the  market  at  the  time  I 
had  to  negotiate  it  afterward,  and  again  in  1957  and  1958  when  the 
price,  when  the  world  market  price  rose  up,  they  again  filled  their 
quotas,  filled  the  quotas  on  the  U.S.  market  at  less  than  the  world 
market. 

Since  Mr.  Castro  has  come  in,  we  obviously  have  had  no  cooperation. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  at  that  point  a 
statement  showing  the  imports  of  sugar  that  we  have  had  since  the 
adoption  of  this  quota  system,  the  price  we  paid  for  it,  and  the  equiva¬ 
lent  world  price  at  that  time,  and  what  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  getting  a  bargain  in  subsidizing  the  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

Let  me  say  this,  the  record,  when  it  is  supplied,  is  going  to  show 
that  Cuba  got  paid  over  the  years  very  handsomely  for  what  they 
supplied  us.  But  they  did  cooperate  with  us,  and  let  me  also  point 
out,  Senator,  to  complete  m}?  statement,  the  1948  act  put  fixed  quotas 
on  the  domestic  areas,  in  the  amendments  enacted  in  the  House  in 
1955,  but  in  the  Senate  in  1956,  the  domestic  areas  collectively  were 
able  to  supply  55  percent  of  the  increase  in  our  domestic  requirements. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 


Selected  data  concerning  sugar  imports,  prices,  and  price  premium  in  the  U.S.  market 
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Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  Senator  Talmadge  yield 
right  there? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  to  just  supplement  the  statement  because 
in  the  words  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  which  were  done  in  the  office 
where  I  spent  a  little  time,  and  it  was  not  purely  the  question,  I  do 
not  think,  of  going  into  a  lot  of  fancy  figures — actually  nearly  all  the 
quota  went  to  a  small  group.  They  were  the  domestic  cane  and 
domestic  beet  producers  of  the  United  States, 

This  was  the  bible  that  we  used  at  that  time,  you  may  remember. 

The  blue — this  is  not  tonnage,  this  is  a  relative  percentage  of  the 
market — the  blue  represents  Cuba;  the  white  represents  U.S.  cane. 
You  will  see  how  U.S.  cane  is  almost  squeezed  out  during  the  war 
years  because  we  had  to  ask  the  American  producer  of  cane  patri¬ 
otically  to  switch  to  something  else,  and  he  did,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  had  Public  Law  12,  was  it  not,  Senator  Ellender,  the  one 
that  Steve  Pace  put  in  about  guaranteeing  prices  for  wartime,  was 
that  we  had  to  give  time  for  these  producers  who  had  been  squeezed 
out  here  in  the  white  sections  to  shift  back  to  other  crops.  But  we 
depended  very  heavily  upon  the  Cuban  production. 

We  did  it  again  in  this  period  where  again  Cuba  comes  in  with  it. 

The  red  represents  U.S.  beet,  and  that  sort  of  regularly  grows. 

The  yellow  was  Hawaii,  and  that  comes  down  there  at  times  and 
then  spreads  out  again. 

The  green  is  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  becomes  an  important  area. 

The  Philippines  were  terminated,  of  course,  in  the  period  of  the 
war,  and  then  we  developed  these  other  areas  which  came  into  it,  and 
frankly,  the  other  areas  were  not  regarded  as  extremely  important. 

We  were  concerned  with  Cuba,  which  was  our  next-door  neighbor, 
and  which  bought  in  flour  and  various  other  commodities  amost  an 
equivalent  of  all  it  sold  us  in  the  way  of  sugar.  This  was  an  even 
trade  arrangement. 

If  Cuba  had  wanted  to  get  a  lower  price  for  its  sugar,  we  would 
have  given  it  the  same  dump  price  on  grains  we  do  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  But  this  was  a  straight  trade  across  the  board,  and  they  sold 
us  so  much  sugar  and  we  sold  them  so  much  flour  and  various  other 
commodities. 

But  the  areas  for  Cuban,  United  States  cane,  United  States  beet, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  are  here.  But  these  were 
all  areas  under  the  American  flag  or  close  to  the  American  flag. 

Cuba  had  been  very  close  to  us  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  we  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  a  sort  of  bastion,  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  no  greater 
worry  was  expressed  as  to  the  fact  that  they  got  the  same  subsidy 
price  was  that  the  other  areas  were  very  minor,  almost  miniscule,  and 
we  paid  no  great  attention  to  them. 

Now,  when  you  get  to  an  area  like  Mexico  which  had  a  quota  of 
115,000  tons,  but  picked  up  284,000  other  tons  last  year,  or  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  which  had  a  quota  of  130,000  tons  and  picked  up 
321,000  other  tons,  they  became  very  important  areas,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  people  who  wrote  the  act  in  1948,  and 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  time 
enough  now  to  take  a  look  at  what  was  done  in  1948  and  rectify  some 
of  the  things  we  did  then,  depending  upon  Cuba  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  our  sugar  supply.  That  has  changed. 
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That,  may  change  the  whole  subsidy  picture  now,  Senator  Tal- 
madge,  because  the  same  considerations  are  no  longer  there. 

Xow,  the  cane  people,  and  I  see  two  representatives  here  from  that 
area,  have  never  been  under  great  distress,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned; 
they  have  sometimes  used  their  full  acreage,  not  aways  used  their  full 
acreage,  and  whenever  America  got  into  a  war  difficulty,  they  quickly 
changed  and  planted  the  types  of  crops  that  America  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  food. 

I  say  that  in  compliment  to  the  cane  areas.  They  are  not  in  great 
distress  now.  I  do  not  mind  an  expansion,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
aii  extension  in  the  cane  areas.  I  do  not  want  to  freeze  this  pattern 
with  other  countries  and  have  trouble  at  a  later  elate  and  leave  our 
friends,  who  are  our  friends  such  as  India  and  Brazil  and  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  happen  to  run  the  steamship  lines  up  to  this  country. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  forgive  me  for  just  a  minute,  Sena¬ 
tor  Curtis  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  basic  Sugar  Act,  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  of  1934,  stated  that  not  only  were  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  the  interests  of  consumers  as 
well? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct,  and  that  still  continues  to  be  the  fact, 
Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  it  continues  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  continues  in  the  law. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  thing  it  continues  in 
the  observance?  Notice  what  happens:  The  price  of  sugar  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  price  which 
United  States  pays  domestically  and  the  free  world  price.  This 
results  in,  as  you  say,  to  about  2.3  cents  per  pound ;  it  is  increased  by 
the  amount  of  the  tariff,  which  amounts  to  about  half  a  cent  a  pound; 
it  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  excise  or  processing  tax,  which 
amounts  to  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  then  the  producers,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  brought  out,  get  production  payments  amounting  to 
about  $75  million  a  year  which,  I  suppose,  can  be  said  comes  from 
the  excise  tax  on  the  tariff's. 

But  if  my  figures  are  correct,  consumers  are  paying  about  $660 
million  a  year  more  than  they  would  in  a  competitive  situation,  or 
3.2  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  if  we  did  not  have  this  situation,  housewives  would  only  have 
to  pay  a  little  less  than  9  cents  when  they  went  to  the  market,  45 
cents  instead  of  60  cents  for  a  5-pound  bag. 

The  soft  drink  manufacturers,  the  cheap  candy  manufacturers,  and 
the  rest,  would  pay  only  6  cents  instead  of  9.2  cents  a  pound.  So 
that  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  housewife  but  the  industrial 
users  of  sugar  as  well. 

How  does  the  consumer  receive  protection  and  how  is  the  consumer 
protected  in  any  fashion  under  this  bill  as  it  works  out  in  practice? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  he  not  compelled  to  pay  through  the  nose  for 
at  least  three,  and  possibly  all  four,  of  these  measures,  namely  the 
quota  premium,  the  tariff,  the  excise  tax  and,  possibly,  producer  pay¬ 
ments,  in  addition  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  of  course,  there  are  two  factors.  The 
world  price  has  gone  down.  Our  domestic  price  has  been  relatively 
stable.  It  has  gone  up  slightly  not  steeply. 

In  the  Sugar  Act,  section  201,  in  case  you  would  like  a  reference, 
in  there  are  set  forth  the  conditions  for  determining  supplies  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  provision  states,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
in  making  these  determinations — 

shall  take  into  consideration  the  relationship  between  the  prices  at  wholesale 
for  refined  sugar  that  would  result  from  such  determination,  and  the  general 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  relationship  between 
prices  at  wholesale  for  refined  sugar  and  the  general  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  obtaining  during  1947-49  as  indicated  by  the  Consumer’s  Price  Index. 

That  originally  said  instead  of  1947-49,  it  said,  “During  the  period 
of  price  control  in  1947.” 

We  never  achieved  that  high  a  level  of  prices,  and  so  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  finally  enacted  in  1956,  this  language  was  written  into  the  bill, 
1947-49  as  a  base.  In  order  to  drop  that  index  of  requirement  to 
about  half  the  distance  between  what  it  previously  had  been  and  what 
we  had  achieved,  and  I  might  say  that  today,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  permitted  to  correct  the  record  if  my 
memory  is  wrong,  I  think  it  would  require  a  wholesale  price  of  10.2 
cents  a  pound  instead  of  9.35  New  York  basis  that  we  have  today. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
with  my  questioning  was  first,  the  fact  that  the  consumers,  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  industrial,  pay  through  the  nose  for  the  Sugar  Act,  and 
I  think  their  interests  should  be  taken  into  account. 

But  I  do  not  think  I  got  an  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  premium  on  the  redistributed  Cuban  quota  went  into 
the  Treasury  instead  of  to  the  foreign  or  domestic  producers  now  get¬ 
ting'  or  who  would  get  the  2.3  cents  a  pound. 

This  comes  to  around  $46  a  ton  and,  on  the  3  million  tons  of  Cuban 
quota  of  $120  million  a  year. 

Now,  I  personally  would  like  to  see  that  reflected  in  a  lower  price 
to  consumers.  But  this  issue  is  so  complicated  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  do,  but  could  not  the  consumers,  as  taxpayers  be  helped  by  having 
this  revenue  of  $120  million  or  more  go  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
people  who  will  be  called  in  to  fill  the  former  Cuban  quota  and  who 
will  build  up  vested  interests  which  will  make  it  very  difficult  for 
us  to  get  a  friendly  Cuban  Government  in  the  future  ? 

I  would  like  to  get  an  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  Might  I  make  a  comment  on  that? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  have  to  be  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  I  am  afraid  I  may  miss  some  of  the  discussion.  Before 
I  left  I  wanted  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  for  the  record  that  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  resolution  before  us  2  months  ago  to  try  to  free  the  hands 
of  the  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  any  of  my  job  to  conduct  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  That  is  his  job,  and  I  feel  the  same  way  now. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  authority  of  the  President  to  deal  with 
these  matters  in  any  way  that  he  deems  proper.  The  only  thing  I  do 
not  want  to  do  is  to  freeze  this  quota  again  and  freeze  out  American 
producers  who  may  want  to  produce  sugar  and  who  may,  in  the  long 
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run,  be  more  valuable  to  us  than  some  of  the  things  we  are  building 
up  that  could  cause  us  trouble  if  at  a  later  date  we  wanted  to  be  friend¬ 
ly  with  Cuba  again.  I  did  hope  it  might  be  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three  points,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  have  the  question  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir,  very  definitely. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems,  one  of  the  major  sources  of  free  market 
sugar  at  the  present  time  is  the  Cuban  sugar  we  are  not  buying  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  make  clear  that  we  were  not  again  buying  Cuban 
sugar  if  we  went  on  the  world  market. 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  tried  to  establish 
the  position  that  our  refusal  to  buy  sugar  from  Cuba  was  taken 
for  good  and  sufficient  political  reasons  and  not  in  any  petty  spirit 
of  economic  or  other  retailiation. 

If  we  were  to  secure  a  financial  advantage  out  of  refusing  to  buy 
Cuban  sugar  by  enacting  the  provision  you  have  suggested,  I  think 
it  would  rather  tarnish  the  attitude  that  other  countries  have  with 
respect  to  this  action,  which  has  not  always  been  fully  understood  in 
Latin  America;  and,  lastly,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might  well 
accomplish  just  the  thing  you  are  concerned  about,  namely,  discour¬ 
aging  the  Cuban  people  about  the  possibility  that  they  will  again  be 
restored  to  a  favored  position  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  kind 
of  reason  that  Mr.  Myers  was  suggesting. 

If  we  are  able  to  save  $120  million  by  not  buying  Cuban  sugar,  but 
buying  in  the  world  market,  why  should  be  ever  want  to  buy  Cuban 
sugar  again? 

Senator  Douglas.  We  have  been  buying  Cuban  sugar  for  almost  30 
years  at  a  premium.  I  mean,  I  have  always  felt  we  should  have  stressed 
this  argument  much  more  in  our  dealings  with  the  Cuban  people. 
Granted  that  a  large  portion  of  the  consumption  was  intercepted  by 
American  companies,  but  still  a  portion  trickled  down  to  the  Cuban 
people  who  probably,  over  the  course  of  time  had  been  given  $2  or 
$3  million  in  excess  of  the  world  price. 

But  does  this  give  them  a  vested  interest  to  have  this  forever?  Or 
we  might  even  go  back  to  it  after  there  is  a  hiatus.  Why  could  be  not 
simply  say  to  the  foreign  countries,  “You  are  proposing  that  we  buy 
more  sugar  from  you.  We  will  buy  this  sugar  from  you  but  we  will 
buy  it  at  the  world  price,  which  otherwise  wTould  be  all  that  you  would 
get  if  you  did  sell  in  the  world  market.” 

We  would  be  doing  them  a  favor  in  purchasing  additional  quantities 
from  them,  and  we  could  even  earmark  that  $120  million  for  foreign 
aid  to  Latin  America  to  help  pay  for  the  new  program  there,  and  in 
this  way  we  would  distribute  the  money  where  it  was  needed  and  not 
merely  to  the  countries  which  grew  sugar  which,  perhaps,  do  not 
need  it. 

I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  $120  million  could  be  put  in  an  im¬ 
pressed  fund  to  help  finance  foreign  aid  for  Latin  America,  and  then 
it  will  go  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  that  while  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  great  logic  to  what  you  have  said  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  get  through  to  the  Cuban  people  against  the  counter 
speeches  by  people  down  there  who  are  so  able  at  making  speeches,  that 
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this  change  in  past  policy  did  not  mean  a  permanent  change  in  any 
way  in  our  attitude  toward  them  and  our  desire  to  support  the  people, 
and  get  them  back  into  a  position  to  control  their  own  destinies. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain  to  a  people  who 
are  in  a  highly  emotional  state  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Douglas.  Must  we  lose  $120  million  or  more  because  of  the 
irrationality  of  other  folks?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  if  this  policy 
goes  through  we  will  be  as  irrational  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  lose  it,  Senator.  It  seems  to  me 
a  very  high  percentage  of  it  goes  to  countries  that  would  otherwise  be 
in  a  position  where  we  would  be  giving  more  foreign  aid  to  them,  and 
the  more  we  can  have  their  financial  resources  come  through  trade 
channels  rather  than  aid  channels,  this  has  its  advantages. 

Senator  Douglas.  This — it  is  accidental  that  the  sugar  countries - 

Mr.  Martin.  It  happens  to  be  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  Are  also  foreign-aid  countries, 
and  also  some  countries  that  are  not  sugar  countries  need  foreign  aid. 
Coffee  countries  are  in  trouble;  the  tin  countries  may  be  in  trouble; 
not  the  oil  countries,  but  the  tin  countries. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  suggesting  this  is  a  general  panacea  for  our 
problems  in  foreign  aid,  but  it  just  happens  we  have  had  this,  and  it  is 
disruptive  to  change  it. 

If  the  countries  that  were  receiving  a  benefit  were  not  aid  countries 
our  position  would  be  quite  different. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  you  will  forgive  me  saying  so,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  sufficiently  athletic  in  the  position  you  have  taken  on  these 
issues  in  Latin  America.  Is  it  not  true  that  Russia  is  paying  2.6 
cents  for  the  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  this  is  about  right.  Do  you  have  a  figure  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  they  pay  something  like  2.8  for  what  they 
have  bought  last  year.  They  claim  they  are  paying  4  cents  now,  but 
it  is  pure  hogwasli.  They  are  paying - 

Senator  Douglas.  Eliminating  the  Russian  hogwasli  how  much 
is  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  pay  80  percent  in  trade  goods  find  only  20  per¬ 
cent  in  money.  Therefore,  any  price  that  they  pay  is  largely  fictitious. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  the  main  point. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  we  pay  3.2  cents  we  would  be  paying  probably 
more  than  the  Russians  are  paying.  Don’t  you  think  that  our  State 
Department  is  sufficiently  able  to  show  that  the  Latin  Americans 
are  getting  more  even  now  than  they  would  if  they  sold  to  Russia 
and,  besides,  Russia  cannot  buy  any  more  and  probably  cannot  con¬ 
sume  what  she  is  using. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  suggest,  if  I  might,  as  Mr.  Myers  is  pointing 
out,  that  the  Russians  are  paying  primarily  in  goods,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pinpoint  for  the  people  what  the  difference  is  between 
goods  and  sugar. 

I  may  say  also,  however,  that  the  fact  that  the  price  does  compute 
out  less  than  the  world  price  has  not  helped  the  Soviets  at  all  in  Latin 
American ;  and  it  has  not  helped  them.  This  has  been  a  propaganda 
point  I  wish  we  would  be  able  to  make  something  of. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Let  us  make  some  more  out  of  it.  We  will  be 
paying  3.2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  taken  up  enough  time.  We  have 
discovered  $120  million  or  more  which  the  American  taxpayers  are 
paying,  and  if  these  gentlemen  ai'e  strong  for  the  program  of  foreign 
aid  to  Latin  America,  as  I  personally  have  been,  I  would  be  willing 
to  provide  for  the  $120  million  or  more  to  be  impounded  and  used 
for  aid  needed  in  Latin  America. 

We  are  probably  going  to  aid  Latin  America  anyway,  so  this  will 
diminish  the  burden  upon  the  budget. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  just  like  to  say  again  that  most  of  these  Latin 
American  countries,  despite  some  people’s  belief,  do  prefer  to  earn 
their  money  through  trade  if  they  possibly  can,  and  it  is  more  self- 
respecting,  and  one  of  our  real  problems  there  is  finding  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  resources  to  conduct  aid  programs  that  we  think  are  desirable. 

We  wish,  as  the  Congress  and  you  gentlemen  do,  I  believe,  to  use  our 
aid  primarily  for  foreign-aid  expenditures  that  are  necessary,  and 
if  we  deprived  them  of  this  income  it  would  just  mean  we  would  have 
to  have  more  flexible  authority  to  cover  local  currency  than  we  now 
have  and  is.  on  the  whole,  a  good  thing,  perhaps. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  present  arrangement  gives  them  a  vested 
interest  which  they  would  not  want  to  see  changed  to  their  great  dis¬ 
advantage. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  these  countries  ought  to  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  us  that  we  are  not  buying  on  the  world  market  now. 

If  we  were  buying  in  the  world  market  this  other  million  and  a 
half  tons  would  be  purchased  at  3.2  cents,  and  we  would  effect  a  further 
saving  of  around  $30  million. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett. 

Senator  Bennett.  It  is  half  past  12.  I  have  a  few  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask.  I  will  not  take  too  long. 

Is  it  your  thought  that  we  will  keep  going  for  a  while  or  should 
we  recess  and  come  back  at  a  later  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  go  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  we  will  have  another  session  this  afternoon.  We  will  go,  perhaps, 
to  1  o’clock,  and  then  we  will  recess  until  2  :30. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  My  father  used  to  say  that  a  butcher  that  has  no 
sausage  can  offer  to  sell  it  for  a  penny  a  pound. 

Now.  here  we  have  a  world  market,  so-called,  on  which  the  American 
economy  has  not  drawn  directly. 

Temporarily  in  that  world  market  we  have  a  surplus. 

How  long  do  you  think  the  price  would  stay  at  around  3  cents  a 
pound  if  American  refiners  of  cane  sugar  were  dependent  on  that 
world  market  as  individual  purchasers  rather  than  as  purchasers  who 
would  draw  against  a  fixed  quota?  How  long  do  you  think  we  would 
have  an  assured  supply  of  sugar,  off-shore  sugar,  at  the  current  price 
if  we  were  dealing  in  a  world  market? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  it  would  depend  upon  how 
much  sugar  we  had  to  import. 

Obviously,  if  we  were  to  destroy  our  domestic  industry  at  once  and 
go  onto  the  world  market  we  could  cause,  well,  a  disaster  in  the  world 
prices  by  higher  prices. 
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Once  the  price  starts  up  there  is  a  cumulative  effect  to  that,  as  you 
know,  until  the  bubble  bursts. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Senator  Anderson  some  time  ago  we  were  very 
fortunate  that  at  the  time  when  we  cut  off  the  Cuban  supplies  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  other  sugar  in  the  world  market,  and  certainly 
we  would  not  want  to  cut  off  our  own  domestic  supplies  and  go  out  into 
the  world  market  for  some  additionl  51/2  million  tons  of  sugar.  You 
just  cannot  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now,  what  would  happen  if  you  took  10  or  20  years  I  do  not  know. 
Certainly  if  you  did  it  quickly  and  obviously  if  Ave  destroyed  the  sugar 
program,  our  domestic  sugar  industry  or  a  large  segment  of  it  would 
go  down  the  drain  very  quickly. 

Senator  Bennett.  Let  us  look  at  the  immediate  situation.  These 
countries  abroad  and,  particularly  Cuba  before  Castro,  had  an  assured 
market  in  the  United  States  for  sugar  at  around  5  cents  a  pounds. 

Could  they  not,  therefore,  average  their  price  out  and  afford  to  sell 
it  at  the  “world  market”  or  at  or  beloAv  cost,  knowing  that  they  had  an 
average  income  Avliich  was  assured  by  the  substantial  percentage  that 
came  into  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  And,  of  course,  just  as  that  Avas  done  in  the  case  of  Cuba 
and  in  the  case  of  the  other  world  exporters  who  had  to  sell  on  the 
Avorld  market.  That,  of  course,  would  not  be  true  for  some  of  the  Avorld 
exporters  which  had  little  or  no  quotas  in  the  United  States,  they  had 
to  take  a  world  market  price  for  all  of  their  product. 

Senator  Bennett.  Have  you  got  any  idea  about  the  approximate 
cost  of  sugar  that  is  sold  in  the  world  market?  Is  this  a  profitable  en¬ 
terprise  if  you  only  sell  in  the  world  market  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  world,  and  you  can  ask  half  of  this  audience 
here  and  they  will  cite  you  4  cents  or  some  other  figure. 

Let  me  say,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there  is  no  single 
figure.  Everybody’s  costs  are  different  from  everybody  else's  and 
they  vary  up  and  down. 

Senator  Bennett.  But  is  it  not  generally  assumed  that  the  so- 
called  world  market  is  a  distress  market  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  absolutely  so,  and  it  represents  about  12  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world  sugar  supply;  it  is  a  dumping  ground  when  there  is 
a  surplus;  and  it  is  a  hunting  ground  when  there  is  a  shortage.  That 
is  why  you  can  go  from  a  very  low  price  to  a  ATery  high  price  just  the 
moment  there  is  some  slight  increase  in  the  world  demand. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  been  told  that  you  should  neA’er  ask  a 
question  unless  you  knoAv  the  answer  in  advance,  and  I  do  not  knoAv  the 
ansAver  to  this  one. 

Are  there  other  countries  that  buy  sugar  out  of  the  Carribbean  and 
other  obAdous  sugar-producing  areas  at  prices  above  the  world  market  ? 
Does  Great  Britain  alloAv  its  colonial  producers  prices  better  than  the 
world  market  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  definitely.  Britain  has  a  Commonwealth  sugar 
program  under  which  it  pays  premium  prices  to  Commomvealth  pro¬ 
ducers  and  that,  of  course,  would  include  producers  in  the  British 
West  Indies. 

1  am  told,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bv  the  British  that  our  U.S.  Sugar 
Act  has  been  the  model  for  some  of  their  CommonAvealth  programs. 
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Senator  Bennett.  There  are  other  countries  abroad  that  are  in  the 
same  fix  we  are  in.  They  produce  part  of  their  sugar,  usually  with 
beets,  and  then  they  purchase  raw  sugar,  to  make  up  the  difference 
they  need  from  roughly  the  same  sources  where  we  buy. 

Do  they  buy  at  the  distress  price  to  keep  their  programs  going  or 
do  they  but  at  the  “world  market”  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Well,  they  vary.  It  is  customary  for  them  to  buy  at 
premium  prices  from  their  colonial  producers. 

The  French  West  Indies  producers,  I  think,  get  a  premium  above 
the  world  market.  The  others  will  buy  part  of  their  requirements; 
and  France  is  in  this  group  of  countries  which  will  buy  part  of  their 
requirements  at  the  world  price,  and  then  average  them  into  the 
domestic  support  prices  when  they  sell  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Bennett.  Then  the  American  program  which  has  been 
paying  premium  prices  to  the  sugar  producers  in  the  Caribbean  is 
not  completely  unique  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Not  completely  unique,  no. 

Senator  Bennett.  Earlier  Senator  Douglas  was  questioning  you 
about  the  high  prices  the  American  consumers  were  paying  for  sugar. 

Do  you  have  and  could  you  put  in  to  the  record  a  comparison  of 
retail  sugar  prices  the  American  housewife  pays  as  compared  to 
prices  paid  by  consumers  in  foreign  countries. 

Do  you  have  and  could  you  put  into  the  record  a  comparative  scale  of 
prices  showing  the  rate  at  which  sugar  prices  have  increased  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  supported  crops  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  And  would  you  please  put  in  as  a  kind  of  scale 
of  comparison  showing  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  consumers’  price 
index ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that,  both  of  them. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  the  impression  when  you  see  that  kind  of 
a  scale,  you  will  find  that  the  prices  on  sugar  have  gone  up  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  prices  on  the  other  supported  and  even  the  unsupported 
food  products  we  produce  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Myers.  As  I  pointed  out  to  Senator  Douglas,  when  the  Sugar 
Act  in  1948  was  written,  the  comparison  with  the  consumers’  price 
index  was  to  be  1947.  We  never  anywhere  near  achieved  that. 

In  1955-56,  in  the  amendments  of  that  year,  that  was  scaled  down 
to  make  the  base  period  of  the  average  of  1947  to  1949,  and  we  are 
somewhat  below  that. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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Sugar:  Retail  prices  Jan.  1,  1960,  and  per  capita  consumption,  1959:  selected 

countries 

IMPORTING  COUNTRIES 


Price  1 

Con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion  2 3 4 5 6 

5.4 

5.6 

32.3 

6.0 

3  51.  0 

6.3 

3  42.0 

6.  9 

4.3 

7.2 

26.3 

7.6 

44.  0 

7.6 

4  70.8 

8.  1 

63.2 

8.  6 

98.6 

8.  7 

3  110.0 

9. 1 

105.  9 

9.3 

98.  2 

United  Kingdom _ 

9.3 

127.  7 

9.  4 

69.  5 

9.  5 

103.0 

10.3 

34.3 

10.  4 

35. 1 

10.  5 

22.8 

United  Arab  Republic 

10.  5 

29.  8 

Austria .  . 

Ethiopia . . . . 

10.  s 
11.0 

3  86.  0 
4.5 

Price  1 

Con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion  2 

France  (metropolitan) . __ 

11.5 

73.0 

Iceland  . . . . 

11.5 

129.4 

United  States . . . 

11.6 

3  104.  0 

11.  9 

3  100.  7 

Iran..  .  .. . . . .  . 

12. 1 

35.  5 

Venezuela _  _ 

12.  4 

71.  6 

12.  7 

81.  3 

Sweden _ _  .  _  . 

12.7 

101.4 

Ceylon.  .  . . . 

13.1 

42.4 

Cambodia.  _ 

13.  4 

Germany,  West _  .  _ 

United  Arab  Republic 

13.5 

3  70.0 

(Egyptian  region) . 

15.7 

29.  0 

Pakistan _ _ _ 

16.1 

5.3 

Thailand-  ...  _ _ _ 

16. 1 

9.0 

Finland _ 

16.  5 

95.  7 

Israel..  .  . 

16.6 

3  75.  0 

Greece _ ... _  _ 

16.  7 

3  28.  0 

Italy _ _ _ 

17.  6 

43.  7 

Japan..  . . . 

17.9 

31.4 

Vietnam.  _ _ _ 

22.0 

3  4.2 

Yugoslavia . . 

25.7 

36.0 

Korea,  South _ _ _ 

31.7 

5.6 

EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 


3.6 

3  56.  0 

China  (Taiwan) _ 

9.  6 

3  26.  0 

4.4 

3  83.  0 

Costa  Rica _ _ _ 

9.  6 

71.  0 

4.  7 

43.2 

F.l  Salvador . . . 

9.8 

39.  2 

Cuba  _ _ _ _ - 

5.  5 

110.  0 

10. 1 

14.  6 

5.6 

70.3 

Surinam _  _ 

11.  5 

3  54.  7 

5.8 

103.  7 

Dominican  Republic . . 

11.  9 

62.  7 

5.  9 

18. 1 

Belgium _ _ _ 

13.7 

70.3 

7.  5 

22.  9 

16.  4 

3  30.  0 

7.  9 

125.  5 

19.  4 

3  70.  0 

8.  0 

38.2 

Hungary _ _ 

19.  9 

61.4 

9.3 

3  28.  7 

Poland _ _ _ _ 

22.7 

69.  7 

Australia. _ _ 

9.3 

124.  3 

1  U.S.  cents  per  pound,  from  “Sugar  Yearbook,  1959;”  International  Sugar  Council. 

2  Pounds  per  capita  raw  sugar  basis.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  derived  from  International  Sugar 
Council  data  for  consumption,  and  United  Nations  data  for  population. 

3  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  data  used.  Calendar  year  per  capita  consumption  otherwise  indicated 
would  be  out  of  line  with  trend. 

4  Includes  Singapore. 

5  US  DA  estimates  used. 

6  Includes  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam. 
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RAW  SUGAR  QUOTA  PREMIUMS  AND  DISCOUNTS 

Monthly  Comparisons,  F.A.S.  Cubo  Prices  of  Raw  Sugar  for 
Shipment  to  U.S.  and  World  Morkets 
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Movement  of  prices  of  sugar  and  and  sugar  crops  in  relation  to  other  prices 

[1933=100] 


Year 

Consumers 
price  index 

All  foods  at 
wholesale 

Refined 
sugar  at 
New  A'ork, 
wholesale 

All  farm 
•  crops 1 

Sugar  beets 

Sugarcane 

1933.... . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1934 _ _ _ 

104 

117 

102 

138 

142 

152 

1935 _ _ _ 

107 

139 

113 

145 

130 

121 

1936 _ _ _ 

107 

136 

109 

152 

112 

117 

1937 _ 

111 

142 

109 

166 

132 

119 

1938 . . 

109 

122 

104 

110 

120 

114 

1939.... . . 

107 

117 

105 

114 

125 

119 

1940 _ _ 

109 

119 

100 

124 

128 

119 

1941 . . . 

127 

139 

115 

152 

152 

155 

1942 _ 

135 

167 

125 

203 

170 

176 

1943 . . 

136 

178 

127 

262 

210 

181 

1944 _ 

140 

175 

127 

279 

245 

193 

1945 _ 

151 

178 

125 

283 

235 

214 

1946 _ 

173 

219 

147 

317 

250 

245 

1947 _ 

187 

272 

187 

366 

265 

264 

1948 _ 

185 

294 

176 

355 

240 

217 

1949 _ 

187 

267 

182 

314 

245 

233 

1950 _ 

185 

272 

182 

324 

252 

286 

1951 _ 

202 

30G 

191 

369 

260 

233 

1952 _ 

207 

303 

196 

372 

265 

255 

1953 . . . 

207 

289 

198 

334 

258 

267 

1954 . 

209 

289 

198 

338 

242 

257 

1955.... . . 

207 

281 

195 

321 

250 

240 

1956 _ 

211 

281 

200 

324 

262 

293 

1957 _ 

218 

289 

207 

314 

250 

255 

1958 . . 

224 

306 

211 

310 

260 

274 

1959 _ 

227 

289 

213 

307 

250 

262 

1960 _ 

229 

294 

215 

307 

260 

267 

1  About  70  percent  of  which  are  subject  to  some  forms  of  price  support. 


Senator  Bennett.  If  that  had  not  been  changed  in  1955-56,  how 
much  approximately  would  you  be  further  below,  if  we  were  still 
trying  to  match  the  1947  control  prices  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  correct  the  rec¬ 
ord,  but  my  offhand  guess  would  be  that  it  tvas  close  to  11  cents  per 
pound  wholesale,  compared  with  9.35  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

I  Avould  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  your  friend  from  the 
State  Department. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  last  point?  I 
wanted  to  clear  up  something  on  page  6  of  this  study. 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  In  this  study  which  is  before  me,  I  find  this 
statement : 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  since  1947-49  has  been  free  of  sharp  movement. 
It  has  risen  somewhat  more  than  retail  prices  of  food  generally  mostly  because 
prices  to  growers  of  sugar  crops  have  been  better  maintained  than  prices  of 
most  other  farm  products. 

Doavii  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  it  says : 

Thus  we  find  in  the  recent  period  while  raw  sugar  prices  have  returned  to¬ 
ward  the  level  of  a  year  ago,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at  retail  has  not. 

That  would  indicate  that  sugar  has  been  maintained  at  a  higher 
price  than  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Senator  Bennett.  Of  course,  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  know  that  is  the  numbers  game.  It  depends  on  which  base  date 
you  take. 
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I  would  like  to  take  1934,  the  date  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  let  us  look 
at  the  whole  range,  the  effect  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  whole  on  this  pro¬ 


gram. 


I  think  we  will  find  that  sugar  prices  have  risen  much  less  than  the 
prices  of  most  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  two  points  are  involved : 

No.  1  is  the  base  period,  as  you  so  properly  point  out. 

That  other  is  the  index  that  you  use. 

The  comparisons,  Senator  Fulbright,  that  you  were  reading  are 
between  sugar  and  other  foods. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  uses  foods,  I  belive,  as  one 


of  its  components,  and  it  has  a  number  of  other  things, 


including 


personal  services. 

So  that  you  get  different  comparisons  depending  upon  which  index 
is  used - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Relative  to  other  foods,  is  what  I  thought  you 
were  discussing,  and  in  that  case  sugar  has,  according  to  this,  been 
higher,  maintained  higher. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Sugar  Act  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  discus¬ 
sion  with  Senator  Douglas  requires  us  to  consider  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  which  is  a  somewhat  different  type  of  animal. 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  in  my  request  I  asked  that  both  of  them 
be  put  down,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  change  in  other 
foods  so  we  can  see  how  the  two  parallel. 

Mr.  Myers.  Did  you  mean,  Senator  Bennett,  other  foods  at  whole¬ 
sale  or  other  farm  crops  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  both 
of  them. 

Mr.  Myers.  Fine.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Martin,  can  you  come  back  to  the  wire  again 
for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  In  the  questioning  by  Senator  Douglas,  much 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  Cuba 
back  its  quota  as  an  incentive  for  these  rebels  to  overthrow  Castro. 

Maybe  Mr.  Mann  might  want  to  comment,  rather  than  you,  on  this 
question.  One  of  the  things  that  Castro  claimed  he  was  going  to  try 
to  do  for  the  Cuban  people  was  to  get  them  off  the  one-crop  economy 
and  to  try  to  get  their  agriculture  on  a  broader  basis. 

Would  you  think  this  would  be  the  kind  of  thing  we  would  want 
to  encourage  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator  Bennett,  I  would  think  we  would  want  to 
encourage  this,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  have  to  realize  that 
this  is  a  long-term  process. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  if  there  should  be  a  free  Cuba 
again,  they  will  be  heavily  dependent  upon  sales  of  their  sugar,  which 
is  their  principal  export  to  the  world  market,  and  particularly  to 
this  market,  and  I  think  most  of  us  believe  that  we  have  to  bear  this 
very  much  in  mind  and  avoid  freezing  the  sugar  pattern  in  the 
meantime. 
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Senator  Bennett.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  am  wondering  if  we 
have  to  concern  ourselves  with  being  in  a  position  to  give  Cuba  back 
314  million  tons. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  this  is  something  that  we  have  thought  about  a 
great  deal,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  have  reached  any  conclusion. 

I  think  it  is  hard  to  do  that  in  advance  of  knowing  the  time  span 
we  are  talking  about  and  what  the  consequence  will  be  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  might  like  to  say,  Senator,  if  I  said  at  some  point 
or  you  got  the  impression  that  I  was  referring  to  restoring  to  Cuba 
its  quota,  I  did  not  intend  to  be  that  precise. 

Senator  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  implication  of  what  I  would  say  is  that  Cuba 
must  again  become  a  major  source  of  supply  from  the  United  States, 
and  I  would  not  think  we  could  go  beyond  that  at  this  time,  for  the 
reasons  Mr.  Mann  has  stated. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  and  I  would  agree  with  that.  But  I  got 
the  inference  from  the  questioning  that  Senator  Douglas  felt  that 
this  should  be  preserved,  that  you  should  reach  out  and  take  all  the 
sugar  away  that  might  be  labeled  reallocated  Cuban  quota,  and  return 
it  to  Cuba. 

I  also  have  the  impression  there  has  been  rather  serious  damage  to 
the  crop  and  to  the  capacity  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba, 
as  a  result  of  the  revolution  down  there. 

I  am  not  sure  Cuba  could  take  back  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
us  3  million  or  314  million  tons  a  year,  at  least  not  to  start  with. 

When  I  came  this  morning  I  had  just  one  question  for  you,  and 
I  am  saving  that  for  the  last  one.  You  have  answered  it  pretty  well 
during  your  colloquies  with  my  colleagues  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

But  I  want  to  nail  it  down : 

The  State  Department  has  no  objection  to  the  earliest  possible  Con¬ 
sideration  of  permanent  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  are  willing  to  participate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  legislation,  insofar  as  your  interests  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  assume,  from  my  experience  with  the  State 
Department  in  the  previous  administration,  that  you  are  willing  to 
leave  to  this  committee  largely,  almost  entirely,  the  problem  of  allocat¬ 
ing  the  domestic  share  among  the  domestic  producers?  You  have  no 
direct  involvement  in  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  we  have  enough  else  on  our  platter  not  to  get 
involved  in  that. 

Senator  Bennett.  If  the  Senator  from  Utah  could  write  the  Sugar 
Act  to  please  himself,  he  would  give  the  State  Department  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  allocating  the  offshore  sugar,  and  saving  this  committee 
from  the  pressure  it  always  gets  from  the  highly  paid  lobbyists  who 
come  here  representing  these  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all,  sir. 
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Senator  Bek  nett.  I  will  not  ask  you  whether  you  would  like  to  have 
us  solve  it  in  that  way,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cuktis.  Following  Senator  Bennett’s  question  that  you 
would  have  no  concern  about  determining  how  we  would  divide  the 
domestic  quota,  do  you  consider  and  concede  that  it  is  the  Congress 
that  should  decide  wliat  proportion  of  our  total  sugar  consumption 
should  be  domestic  and  what  portion  should  be  foreign? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  Congress  that  decides  it,  but 
I  think  we  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  express  the  views  in  the 
matter. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  are  these  countries  that  we  are  buying  sugar 
from  temporarily,  are  they  being  directly  notified  or  warned  that  they 
are  not  being  given  anything  they  should  rely  on  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  beseiged  regularly  by  these  people,  and  none  have 
ever  come  into  my  office  in  which  I  have  not  made  the  statement.  We 
have  notified  our  missions  about  it,  we  have  notified  some  of  them  by 
I  formal  notes  to  this  effect,  but  there  has  been  a  consistent  line  that  we 
must  assume  that  we  will  at  some  future  date  again  wish  to  buy  a 
major  portion  of  our  supply  from  Cuba  and,  “therefore,  you  should 
not  spend  a  penny  of  capital  to  expand  your  capacity.” 

My  impression  is,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  very  little  spent  to 
expand  acreage. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  you  also  advising  them  that  there  are  interests 
in  the  United  States  that  would  like  to  produce  more  sugar? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  not  so  advised  them  in  any  conversations.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  any  embassies  here  who  are  not  aware  of  this  fact. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  if  it  is  a  fact,  in  fairness  and  in  order  to  keep 
their  friendship  and  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  they  should  be  so 
advised,  should  they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  statement  to  make,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

There  is  also  the  danger  though,  if  a  temporary  arrangement  goes 
too  long  that  there  is  a  feeling,  an  automatic  feeling,  that  they  have 
a  vested  interest ;  isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  is  a  problem.  I  think  we  have  been  lucky 
t  so  far  in  the  sense  that  there  have  been  bumper  crops  during  this 
f  period  of  existing  acreage  so  there  has  been  little  justification  for  any¬ 
body  to  invest  in  expanded  output.  They  have  had  trouble  enough 
selling  what  they  have  been  able  to  produce  with  existing  conditions. 

This  has  resulted  in  some  lowering  of  the  world  prices,  which  is 
also  a  break,  so  thus  far  I  think  we  have  gotten  through  pretty  well 
without  any  more  anticipations  than  there  have  always  been  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  get  into  the  U.S.  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  would  suggest  to  the  State  Department  that  any 
failure  to  advise  foreign  countries  that  there  is  not  an  earnest  and 
-widespread  and  sincere  demand  for  more  sugar  production  in  the 
United  States  would  be  to  overlook  a  basic  fact  that  exists. 

In  reference  to  this  automatic  claiming  of  a  vested  right  by  reason 
of  a  temporary  situation  going  on  for  several  years,  you  alluded  to 
that  in  your  New  York  speech,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Myers? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  Senator;  I  did. 
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Senator  Curtis.  And  when  you  said : 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  when  price  premiums  amount  to  as  much  as 
$150  million  a  year,  vested  interests  are  claimed  automatically.  All  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  book  will  be  put  forth  by  producers  desiring  to  sell  at  such  premium 
prices.  Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  either  Congress  or  of  the  administrative 
agencies,  the  vested  interest  arguments  of  new  suppliers  will  become  stronger 
as  the  period  of  time  they  supply  our  market  increases. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  were  speaking  of  the  foreign  suppliers? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  drag  along  in  something  too 
academic,  but  coming  back  to  what  is  a  world  price,  I  believe  I  under¬ 
stood  you  to  say  to  Senator  Bennett  that  only  about  12  percent  of  the 
sugar  moved  in  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  So,  in  other  words,  88  percent  of  the  sugar  moves 
in  a  sugar  program  of  some  sort  or  another? 

Mr.  Myers.  Under  some  form  of  protection. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Now,  does  that  follow  that  the  consumers  of  the  88  percent  of  that 
sugar  obtained  more  than  they  should  pay  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  I  do  not  personally  attach  morals  to  prices.  It  is 
two  different  categories. 

They  are  paid  above  the  world  price.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
world  price  would  be  if  we  did  away  with  all  forms  of  protection. 
We  would  obviously  shift  production  about  tremendously  in  the 
world. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  a  subsidized  price?  First  let  me  ask  you 
this:  In  general,  do  the  consumers  of  sugar  and,  of  course,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  they  use,  pay  the  cost  of  our  sugar 
program  and  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  with  all  the  related  costs  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  that  inevitably  is  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  we  get  into  a  question  of  definition  and 
semantics,  do  we  not,  when  w7e  talk  about  a  subsidized  price? 

Mr.  Myers.  Absolutely,  and  there  will  be  as  many  definitions  as 
you  will  have  people  defining  the  term. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  If  we  take  a  definition  of  a  subsidized  price, 
if  it  really  costs  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  article,  and  the  Treasury  pays 
50  cents  of  it  and  sells  it  to  the  consumer  for  $1,  that  would  be  very 
clearly  a  subsidized  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes ;  I  think  every  dictionary  would  agree  that  would 
be  a  subsidy. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  definitely  the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act  is 
not  that  kind  of  subsidy,  is  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  No.  There  is  a  question,  of  course,  when  you  get  into 
the  Sugar  Act  payments  whether  they  would  be  defined  as  a  subsidy 
under  all  definitions  of  the  terms. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  whole  discussion  of  the  semantics  of  subsidy 
a  rather  futile  one  because  I  see  no  difference  in  one  technique  versus 
another. 

Why  is  it  any  different,  you  have  a  protective  tariff  that  gives  you 
a  half  percent  than  to  have  a  tax  and  a  payment  that  gives  you  a 
half  cent?  It  is  both  a  half  cent.  I  do  not  see  any  difference. 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  understand  that.  But  the  point  I  am  getting  at 
is  that  the  general  Federal  Treasury  is  not  paying  any  part  of  the 
sugar  that  the  housewife  buys  or  the  sugar  that  the  manufacturer 
buys;  isn’t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  are  not  getting  into  the  problem  today  whereas 
we  did  during  the  war,  and  as  many  foreign  countries  do,  of  buying 
the  sugar  and  selling  it  to  their  consumers,  either  at  a  higher  price  or 
at  a  lower  price;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes ;  and  in  the  main,  has  the  Sugar  Act  been  self- 
sustaining  so  far  as  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  decidedly  better  than  self-sustaining. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Myp:rs.  The  tax,  the  processing  tax,  which  the  Sugar  Act  estab¬ 
lishes  is  for  one-half  cent  per  pound  or  10  cents  per  ton  on  the  total 
quantities  that  we  consume  in  this  country,  which  is  roughly  $90  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  and  Sugar  Act  payments  amount  to  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $70  milion  a  year,  so  there  is  a  gain  there  in  the 
Treasury  of  about  $20  million  a  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  has  been  through  the  years - 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  through  the  years  from  $15  million  to  $20 
million  a  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  So  laying  aside  what  has  been  accomplished 
or  has  not  been  accomplished  insofar  as  order  within  the  sugar  indus- 
try  is  concerned,  the  fact  remains  that  our  General  Treasury  is  about 
$20  million  better  off  by  reason  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Myers.  Each  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Each  year  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  there  are  many  things  that  governments  do 
which  are  designed  to  raise  prices  to  a  fair  level  for  producers  or  to 
raise  wages  to  a  fair  level  for  workers  that  are  not  in  the  category  of 
subsidies  when  we  use  the  definition  of  paying  part  of  the  price  out  of 
the  General  Treasury;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  are  a  great  many  that  have  subsidies,  that  is 
correct;  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  act  that  has  the 
same  objective  of  all  farm  legislation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Curtis.  To  raise  to  a  fair  price,  and  I  do  not  think  I  will 
take  any  further  time  on  that  question  of  subsidies  because,  as  we 
say,  we  can  go  on  and  get  as  many  definitions  as  the  English  language 
could  put  together.  But  I  am  pleased  at  your  statement  to  make  it 
clear  because  there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  in  the  country  on  the 
question. 

I  think  the  people  who  buy  and  use  sugar  should  be  the  ones  who 
pay  for  the  sugar,  and  that  is  what  happens  in  this  program,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

You  share  the  view  that  the  sooner  a  long-range  program  can  be 
worked  out,  the  better  it  would  be  for  everyone  ? 

Mr.  Myters.  Oh,  yes,  Senator,  by  all  means;  and  if  the  Congress 
at  this  session  could  get  one  worked  out,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
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the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  and  foreign  countries,  as  well,  and 
to  make  it  effective  by  January  1,  1962. 

I  do  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House  started  its  hear¬ 
ings  and  action  on  the  sugar  program  in  1955.  It  was  not  possible  to 
get  it  through  the  Senate  that  year,  but  it  had  to  drag  over  and  got 
through  the  Senate  the  following  year,  and  when  was  it  that  we  finally 
got  it  signed  into  law  ? 

Senator  Bennett.  It  was  about  this  same  time,  April  or  May. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  it  were  late  May  of  1956.  I 
cannot  put  my  fingers  on  it  at  the  moment. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  that  time  schedule,  and  let  me  say,  that  the 
problem  that  confronted  the  Congress  in  1955  was  child’s  play  com¬ 
pared  with  the  problem  that  I  think  is  going  to  confront  you  this 
year. 

Senator  Ctnms.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Now,  as  head  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  you  received  communications  and  requests  from  citizens  of  the 
United  States  asking  for  a  sugar  quota  or  an  increased  sugar  quota  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  if  I  may  be  a  little  bit  facetious  in  answering, 
asking  is  an  understatement.  They  demand  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  it  is  quite  widespread. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  it  is.  It  is  especially  widespread  in  the  beet  areas 
with  a  number  of  focal  points  of  special  demand. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  Red  River  Valiev,  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  great  Columbia  Basin,  portions  of  California,  and  the 
Southwestern  States,  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  southwestern  Kansas. 

I  think  those  are  the  areas  of  greatest  demand. 

I  know  in  the  beet  area  that  your  State  wants  more  acreage,  too. 

Then  we  have  something  growing  up,  and  I  was  terribly  concerned 
about  Senator  Anderson’s  discussion  because  I  think  he  may  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  expansion  that  is  going  on  in  Senator  Holland’s 
State  of  Florida. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  situation  where  there  are  four  mills  being  in  some 
stages  of  construction  down  there  at  the  present  time,  Senator  Holland. 

I  only  hope  that  they  will  be  put  up  efficiently  and  effectively  be¬ 
cause  when  you  get  an  expansion  of  that  sort,  almost  overnight  it  is 
more  or  less  shear  accident  if  everything  works  out  well. 

Most  of  our  sugar  industry  that  is  efficient  and  earning  high  profits 
today  in  the  domestic  areas  have  taken  years  in  the  developmental 
process. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have  two  eminent  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  State  Department  here  to  hear  your  recitation  of  not 
only  the  requests  but  the  demand  in  the  United  States  for  a  right  to 
produce  more  of  the  sugar  that  our  people  use  and,  as  I  said  a  bit 
ago,  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  lacking  in  friendship  if  all  the  foreign 
countries  were  not  told  of  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Myers,  if  we  say  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
American  economy,  “You  are  not  only  permitted  to  grow,  you  are 
urged  to  grow,  we  are  going  to  give  you  Government  incentives  to 
grow,”  and  then  pick  out  one  little  corner  of  our  economy  and  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  grow,  the  chances  are  that  its  efficiency  will  be 
cut  down,  too,  will  it  not?  There  is  an  element  of  stagnation  when 
there  is  no  chance  to  grow ;  isn’t  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Well,  there  could  be;  very  fortunately,  I  must  say,  the 
indications  of  stagnation,  fortunately,  have  not  been  very  apparent  in 
our  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  have  been  very  much  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  something  we  should  be  very  proud  of.  I 
think  that  question  is  a  rather  large  one  because  historically  we  have 
been  importers  of  sugar.  Now  we  have  worked  up  a  sugar  program 
under  which  we  give  our  domestic  growers  a  respectable  price. 

Originally  there  was  an  expectation  that  that  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  a  limited  quantity.  Now  it  becomes  a  matter  of  judgement  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  province  of  you  gentlemen  in  the  Congress  as  to 
what  share  we  should  grow  of  our  sugar  domestically  and  what  pro¬ 
portion  we  should  import. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  would  agree  that  an  increase  in  a  domestic 
quota  or  anybody’s  quota  should  extend  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
years,  in  order  for  an  orderly  operation,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmers  as  well  as  from  the  processors ;  do  you  not  ? 

|  Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential,  Senator,  and  when 
'  you  think  that  a  modern  sugar  beet  factory  costs  around  $15  million 
or  more  for  the  factory  alone,  plus  all  of  the  investment  that  the 
farmers  have  to  make  in  their  production,  you  see  that  there  must  be 
long-range  planning,  and  it  must  be  a  long-range  program. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  just  have  one  more  question.  Referring  back  to 
this  demand  of  farmers  and  their  representatives,  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  you  do  not  get  because - - 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Curtis  (continuing).  Many  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  aware  that  you  are  working  under  a  basic  law  that  Congress  has 
to  change,  and  you  have  no  discretionary  power  to  increase  that,  and 
so  you  are  getting  a  tiny  portion  of  the  demand  for  new  production. 

How  would  you  compare  it  to  previous  years?  Has  it  increased? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  it  has  strongly  increased ;  greatly  increased  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman-.  We  are  honored  today  to  have  with  us  Senator 
Holland,  who  will  make  a  statement. 

I  first  want  to  thank  the  previous  witnesses  for  giving  very  en- 
|  lightening  statements. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  be  here. 

The  Chairman-.  Senator  Holland. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  SPESSARD  I.  HOLLAND,  U.S.  SENATOR  EROM 

THE  STATE  OE  ELORIDA 

Senator  Hoeeand.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
it  will  only  take  me  a  few  minutes. 

First  I  want  to  say,  for  myself  and  my  State  and,  particularly,  for 
the  sugar  industry  of  Florida,  we  support  the  statement  already  made 
by  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  Senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Ellender. 

To  elaborate  upon  that  only  briefly,  we  think  that  a  fixed  extension 
that  can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  houses  between  now  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  moments  of  this  month  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  way  to  have  such  an  agreement  is  for 
the  Senate  to  concur  with  the  House  bill  as  to  the  21-month  extension 
already  incorporated  in  that  bill. 

To  elaborate  just  briefly  upon  what  has  just  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Myers,  our  State  is  feeling  acute  growing  pains  in  this  industry.  Our 
largest  factory  is  putting  in  a  large  new  plant  which  I  understand 
may  cost  $20  million. 

There  have  been  three  smaller  plants  purchased,  I  believe  in  Loui¬ 
siana,  and  transported  to  Florida,  or  in  the  course  of  being  recon¬ 
structed  there. 

There  is  great  demand  for  the  ability  to  produce  by  individuals 
who  have  heretofore  been  largely  in  the  production  of  vegetables, 
sweet  corn,  cattle,  and  the  like.  They  have  formed  one  or  more  co¬ 
operatives  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  substantial  inmigration  to  us  of  sugar  people  who  form¬ 
erly  produced  i?  Puerto  Rico,  who  wish  to  transfer  their  operations 
to  our  State. 

There  are  several  groups  of  Cubans  in  sizable  numbers  who  are  prac-  | 
ticed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  who  are  trying  to  get  into  our  pro¬ 
duction  because  they  are  new  refugees  from  their  own  country.  The 
pressure  is  very  good  for  additional  productive  potentiality.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  wish  to  present  that  at  this  time  in  this  hearing,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  will  not  consider  any  such  request 
from  any  source. 

I  simply  wanted  to  briefly  mention  that  subject  because  I  would 
certainly  be  remiss  if  any  such  consideration  as  that  should  come  into 
any  domestic  area  without  our  being  heard  and  without  our  being 
considered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  expedition  which  you  have  given  to 
this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Holland.  I  am  ready  to  support  you  when  you  get  to  the 
floor,  as  I  did  in  the  Cuban  matters  and  other  matters  relating  to  this 
bill. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Holland. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  2 :30. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :05  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  I 
2 :30  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  is  Martin  McLain,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

STATEMENT  0E  MARTIN  McLAIN,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 

FEDERATION 

Mr.  McLain.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  briefly  before  this  committee 
and  give  our  views  regarding  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

We  continue  to  support  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  peculiar  to  the  sugar  industry. 
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The  primary  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  relate  to  payments,  but 
to  quotas  that  regulate  the  marketing  of  imported  and  domestically 
produced  sugar. 

Our  policy  resolutions  recommend  the  extension  of  the  present 
Sugar  Act  for  5  years  with  provisions  for  the  following  five  things : 

(1 )  Immediate  and  substantial  increases  in  basic  quotas  for  main¬ 
land  cane  and  beet  areas ; 

(2)  A  substantial  increase  in  the  domestic  share  of  increased  con¬ 
sumption  due  to  growth ; 

(3)  Retention  of  the  present  formula  for  reallocating  domestic 
deficits  to  domestic  areas ; 

(4)  Provision  for  sugar  production  in  new  areas ; 

(5)  Protecting  the  interests  of  domestic  growers. 

Realizing  that  the  present  law  is  scheduled  to  expire  March  31, 
1961,  and  that  producer  organizations  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  to  the  House,  we  agree  that  an  interim  extension  is 
needed  to  permit  an  orderly  exploration  of  the  changes  that  are  needed 
in  the  basic  act.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  Congress  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  develop 
long-range  sugar  legislation  so  that  producers  and  processors  can  plan 
ahead  on  an  intelligent  basis.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
current  extension  provided  in  the  bill,  H.R.  5463,  passed  by  the  House, 
be  limited  to  9  months  which  would  extend  the  present  program  to 
December  31,  1961.  This  would  clear  the  way  for  full-scale  hearings 
on  the  changes  that  should  be  incorporated  in  more  permanent  legis¬ 
lation,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  both  this  committee  and  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  will  begin  such  hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  long-range  legislation  can  be  developed  and 
enacted  during  the  current  session  of  Congress  if  the  necessary  hear¬ 
ings  are  started  promptly.  We  are  deeply  fearful,  however,  that  the 
proposed  21-month  extension  would  lead  to  an  undesirable  delay  in 
the  development  and  enactment  of  longer  range  legislation. 

We  want  to  thank  this  committee  for  its  dedicated  efforts  in  trying 
to  solve  the  difficult  problems  associated  with  the  present  sugar  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McLain. 

Any  questions  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Roscoe  Fletcher  of  the  New  Mexico  Farm 
and  Livestock  Bureau. 

STATEMENT  0 E  ROSCOE  ELETCHER,  NEW  MEXICO  FARM  AND 

LIVESTOCK  BUREAU 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  want  to  apologize,  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  changed  my  statement  and  I  don’t  have  but  one  copy  now. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  proposed 
legislation  affecting  the  Sugar  Act.  The  New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  State  chairman,  is  a  statewide  organization 
composed  of  sugar  beet  committees,  all  of  which  could  and  would  like 
to  produce  sugar  beets. 

Our  committee  is  a  commodity  group  directly  responsible  to,  and 
represents  the  policies  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
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Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau.  The  New  Mexico  Farm  and 
Livestock  Bureau  represents  over  8,500  farm  families,  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  total  farm  families  in  New  Mexic.o. 

Senator  Bennett.  Me.  Fletcher,  before  you  go  further,  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  your  name.  Are  you  the  New  Mexico  branch  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  with  the  words  “livestock”  added  to  it,  or  are  you  a  different 
and  separate  organization  ? 

Mr.  Fletciier.  Our  name  is  New  Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock 
Bureau,  that  is  the  total  name. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  right,  but  is  there  in  addition  in  New 
Mexico  a  farm  bureau  which  is  a  different  organization  than  your 
own  ? 

Mr.  Fletciier.  No,  there  isn’t. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  are  the  Farm  Bureau  of  New  Mexico,  and 
you  have  added  the  word  “livestock”? 

Mr.  Fletciier.  We  have  just  added  that  to  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  are  affiliated  with  the  National  F arm  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  a  State  organization. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  McLain  just  testified  through  the  American 
F arm  Bureau  F ederation.  Are  you  a  part  of  that  federation  ? 

Mr.  Fletciier.  Yes,  we  are  a  member  State  of  that  organization. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  We  support  the  position  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  asking  for  an  immediate  9-month  extension  of 
the  present  Sugar  Act  in  order  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  and  consumer  cost  of  living  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  This 
short  extension  will  give  Congress  time  to  enact  a  new  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  to  become  effective  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  favor  immediate  and  substantial  increase  in  basic  quotas  for 
domestic  beet  areas. 

No.  2,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  domestic  share  of  increased 
consumption  due  to  population  growth. 

We  favor  a  fair  formula  for  reallocating  to  old  and  new  growers 
domestic  deficits. 

We  favor  sugar  production  in  new  areas  like  New  Mexico  to  permit 
establishment  of  a  mill. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet  Committee,  in  February 
of  this  year  a  survey  was  made  by  county  committees  to  determine  the 
number  of  acres  which  would  be  grown  if  we  receive  a  quota.  The 
questionnaires  returned  indicated  an  interest  of  over  37,000  acres. 
Since  that  time  a  great  deal  more  interest  has  been  shown  by  prospec¬ 
tive  growers,  so  undoubtedly  this  figure  would  be  adjusted  upward. 

A  new  cash  crop  is  vital  to  the  future  of  a  sick  agriculture  economy 
in  New  Mexico.  According  to  the  latest  USD  A  figures  the  average 
realized  net  income  in  our  State  fell  19  percent  in  1960.  At  the  same 
time,  the  total  cash  receipts  from  farm  and  ranch  marketing  dropped 
by  10  percent,  the  largest  drop  in  the  Nation. 

'  Only  a  little  over  800  acres  of  sugar  beets  are  allotted  to  New  Mexico 
at  present,  and  producers  of  these  are  operating  on  a  marginal  basis 
due  to  high  transportation  cost  to  the  nearest  plant  at  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo. 

We  are  opposed  to  short  extensions  of  more  than  9  months  dura¬ 
tion.  Our  proposal  would : 
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(1)  Enable  sugar  companies  to  have  a  firm  basis  for  building  a  new 
refinery  in  New  Mexico  that  would  be  assured  of  being  needed  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

(2)  Permit  greater  diversion  of  acreage  from  surplus  crops  grown 
in  New  Mexico  such  as  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  corn. 

(3)  Reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  purchased  from  foreign  nations 
and  thus  curb  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States. 

Experimental  work  with  sugar  beets  by  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity  shows  that  they  are  readily  adapted  to  New  Mexico  and  produce 
high  yields  and  a  high  sugar  content.  Several  companies  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  real  interest  in  establishing  in  New  Mexico,  provided  long¬ 
term  legislation  can  be  passed. 

Figures  from  a  company  on  the  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  area 
where  a  typical  sugar  beet  plant  processes  2,500  tons  per  day  are 
enlightening.  Such  a  plant  would  add  $20  million  each  year  to  the 
economy  of  the  area  in  which  it  is  located  and  from  which  it  draws 
beets. 

The  figure  breaks  down  as  follows :  payments  to  farmers ;  employee 
payroll;  transportation  and  value  created;  fuel  cost  and  $90,000  in 
local  taxes.  Such  a  plant  means  the  employment  of  300  to  350  men 
during  the  processing  season  and  2,000  men  in  caring  for  and  harvest¬ 
ing  the  beet  crop.  Such  a  plant  would  require  each  24  hours  2,500  or 
more  tons  of  beets,  350  to  450  tons  of  coal  or  the  equivalent  in  natural 
gas,  6,000  to  7,500  pounds  of  paper  for  sugar  containers,  and  4,000  to 
4,500  pounds  of  burlap  for  dried-pulp  containers.  Refineries  cost 
from  $12  to  $15  million  each  and  are  able  to  process  from  25,000  to 
40,000  acres. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  committee.  On  behalf 
of  the  New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet  Committee,  we  again  urge  a  9-month 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  is,  and  trust  that  our  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  adopted  to  aid  our  economy. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fletcher.. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Hoyt  Pattison,  of  the  New  Mexico  Sugar 
Beet  Association. 

STATEMENT  0E  HOYT  PATTISON,  NEW  MEXICO  SUGAR  BEET 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Pattison.  Senator  Byrd  and  honorable  Senators  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  follow  Mr.  Fletcher, 
who  has  given  you  a  picture  of  the  general  situation  in  New  Mexico. 

I  would  like  to  now  tell  you  about  an  individual  comity  in  our  State. 

We  are  a  nation  of  individuals,  where  the  individual  is  important. 
I  bring  you  a  statement  from  individual  farmers  by  one  of  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  bring  you  greetings  and  petitions  of  the  members  of 
the  Curry  County  Sugar  Beet  Association.  This  group  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  some  97  members  who  are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  we 
in  Curry  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  the  whole  State  or  New  Mexico — -in 
fact,  in  our  whole  southwestern  area  and  any  other  interested  area — 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  the 
sugar  that  we  use  in  our  Nation. 
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Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  interest  in  our  county  alone  in 
the  production  of  sugar  beets  as  a  new  producing  area.  A  recent 
survey  by  our  county  agricultural  extension  agent  shows  that  approxi¬ 
mately  120  irrigation  farmers  are  interested  in  planting  approxi¬ 
mately  11,400  acres  of  sugar  beet. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  our  county  is  based  on  the  production 
of  wheat  and  grain  sorghums.  Both  of  these  items  are  in  surplus 
production  at  the  present  time.  If  we  were  permitted  to  produce 
11,400  acres  of  sugar  beets,  this  much  land  and  more,  considering  a 
rotation  program,  would  be  taken  out  of  production  of  these  men¬ 
tioned  surplus  crops. 

Gentlemen,  we  ask  that  you  pass  into  law  at  this  time  only  a  very 
short  extension  of  the  present  Sugar  Act,  so  that  before  this  year  is 
out  you  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  can  create 
a  new  permanent  Sugar  Act.  We  ask  that  such  an  act  free  our 
Nation  forever  from  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  any  great 
amount  of  our  sugar. 

In  considering  the  defense  of  our  Nation  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
caught  short  in  time  of  war  of  an  item  as  important  as  sugar. 

A  permanent  Sugar  Act  increasing  our  domestic  quota  for  all 
interested  areas  would  also  help  solve  the  depressed  economic  and 
employment  conditions  in  these  areas. 

Gentlemen,  we  who  present  you  this  petition  for  the  right  to  grow 
sugar  beets  as  a  new  producing  area  ask  for  not  one  cent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  money  for  doing  nothing.  We  only  ask  for  the  opportunity  to 
help  ourselves. 

To  the  average  man  in  the  field  on  the  tractor  in  our  county  and 
to  the  average  man  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  it  is  inconceivable  why 
anyone  would  consider  giving  all  of  Cuba’s  presently  available  sugar 
quota  to  anyone  else  without  first  taking  care  of  our  own  farmers, 
laborers,  ancl  storekeepers. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  Mr.  Pattison  there,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Myers  a  question. 

Maybe  Mr.  Pattison  can  answer  it  or  help  answer  it. 

Mr.  Pattison  has  made  the  point  that  if  the  farmers  in  New  Mexico 
were  allowed  to  replace  acres  now  used  to  grow  feed  grains  and 
wheat  with  sugar,  then  the  money  spent  to  support  those  programs 
would  be  saved  and  the  acres  used  to  produce  them  more  than  an 
equal  amount  would  be  taken  out  of  the  present  problem. 

Has  anybody  attempted  to  estimate  the  relative  “subsidy”  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  changing  from  one  crop  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Senator  Bennett,  I  do  not  know  of  such  study.  The 
only  point  that  I  would  make  in  connection  with  it  is  that  this  year, 
with  the  largest  beet  acreage  in  all  of  our  history,  we  are  growing 
something  less  than  1,100,000  acres.  The  acreage  that  is  involved 
in  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  other  feed  grains  runs  well  into  the  millions, 
as  you  know. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Myers.  In  other  words,  sugar  beets  are  a  very  much  more  in¬ 
tensive  crop.  Therefore,  the  expense  per  acre  would  be  nothing  like 
the  expense  per  acre  for  the  feed  grains,  and  the  total  acreage  in¬ 
volved  would  be  minor,  of  course. 
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Senator  Bennett.  Looking  just  at  1  acre,  or  looking  at  these  11,000 
acres  in  this  one  county,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  this  problem  of 
subsidy,  how  much  subsidy  is  being  required  to  support  those  11,000 
acres  to  grow,  let’s  say,  just  wheat,  because  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
a  comparison  with  a  single  crop.  How  much  Federal  subsidy  goes 
into  the  output  of  these  11,000  acres  if  they  are  planted  in  wheat,  and 
how  does  this  compare  with  the  premium  that  is  paid  for  sugar  if  they 
are  planted  in  sugar  ? 

Do  you  have  any  ideas,  Mr.  Pattison  ? 

Mr.  Pattison.  Yes.  As  I  said  before,  I  can  only  speak  for  my 
own  county. 

But  were  we  to  achieve  the  goal  of  11,400  acres  of  sugar  beets  in  our 
county,  there  would  be  that  much  acreage  not  planted  in  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  for  every  year  that  that  acreage  was  planted  in  sugar  beets. 

I  say  this  because - 

Senator  Bennett.  Let’s  assume  then  that  is  right.  Now,  what 
effects  would  that  have,  or  what  would  be  the  comparative  effect  upon 
/  this  question  of  support  payments  and  premium  payments? 

Mr.  PAmsoN.  One  acre  of  grain  sorghum  under  irrigation  in  our 
county  would  yield  approximately  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  of  grain  per 
acre,  say  3  tons  per  acre;  11,000  times  3  tons  is  33,000  tons  of  grain 
sorghum  which  would  not  be  placed  on  the  surplus  market  for  grain 
sorghums.  Furthermore,  the  grain  sorghums  which  were  grown  on 
other  acres  would  have  a  market  in  the  livestock  which  the  byproduct 
from  sugar  beets  would  promote,  the  livestock  market  would  be— the 
livestock  production  in  our  county  would  greatly  be  enhanced  by  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  and  the  feeding  of  their  byproducts. 

Other  grain  sorghum  and  feed  produced  would  not  go  into  the  sur¬ 
plus  pile  for  our  county  individually  because  they  would  be  fed  to 
the  additional  livestock. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  you  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

There  is  this  difference,  too.  The  subsidy,  say,  on  the  sorghum 
grains,  if  the  support  price  is  beyond  the  market  price,  the  difference 
thereof  is  a  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  Government,  its 
General  Treasury. 

Mr.  Pattison.  Yes,  sir. 

)  Senator  Curtis.  Which  would  probably  fall  in  everybody’s  de¬ 
finition  of  subsidy.  If  it  were  changed  to  sugar,  the  entire  price  of 
the  sugar  would  be  borne  by  the  people  who  consumed  sugar,  isn’t 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Pattison.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  certainly  given  us  a  good  statement  here, 
and  while  it  varies  in  some  communities  I  want  you  to  know  that 
there  are  many  communities  in  my  State  that  would  fall  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  that  you  have  described  here. 

Where  is  this  county  in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Pattison.  It  is  right  in  the  middle  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east 
side ;  you  go  right  down  the  east  side,  and  it  is  in  the  center. 

Senator  Bennett.  What  is  the  nearest  large  town  ? 

Mr.  Pattison.  Amarillo,  Tex.,  is  100  miles  northeast,  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  is  100  miles  southeast,  and  Albuquerque  is  250  miles  west. 
Senator  Curtis.  Where  is  your  closest  refinery  ? 
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Mr.  Pattison.  Our  closest  refinery  at  the  present  time  is  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  some  better  than  300  miles  away. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  what  you  need  is  in  addition  to  the 
right  to  grow  sugar,  you  need  it  over  a  long  enough  period  so  that  both 
producers  and  processors  can  plan  for  it  and  make  it  worthwhile ;  is 
that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Pattison.  Yes,  sir.  We  of  the  Curry  County  Sugar  Beet  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  are  trying  to  help  do  this  for  our 
whole  area.  The  freight  for  transporting  sugar  beets  as  far  away  as 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  is  too  much  for  the  processors  and  producers  alike 
to  make  it  economically  worthwhile.  So  we  need  a  mill  in  our  area  if 
we  are  to  produce  sugar  beets,  and  we  need  a  Sugar  Act  of  long  enough 
extension  to  make  this  economically  feasible. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Long.  As  I  understand  it,  though,  you  need  a  longer  term 
Sugar  Act  than  we  have  here.  And  I  would  like  a  longer  term  Sugar 
Act  than  we  have  here. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  that  I  represent,  we  need  at  1 
least  21  months,  we  would  do  better  to  have  4  years  or  longer.  But  as 
between  the  two,  we  will  have  the  act  expire  when  we  go  to  planting 
in  the  fall.  We  have  to  plant  our  cane  around  October,  as  I  recall, 
and  then  when  it  grows  up  for  a  year  it  is  cut  back,  and  it  produces 
second  growth. 

Now  we  need  an  act  longer  than  this,  but  I  don’t  know  that  it  is 
helping  us  to  get  in  the  position  of  voting  for  a  shorter  act,  because 
our  people  have  to  get  their  planting  done,  and  they  don’t  have  any 
act  upon  which  to  harvest  their  crop  later  on. 

Nine  months  might  meet  your  problem,  those  that  are  planting 
seed  now  wuold  be  in  the  position  that  they  could  harvest  in  the 
fall  and  have  a  Sugar  Act  when  they  harvest.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  9  months  for  the  sugar  quota  would  be  very  much  against  the 
interests  of  those  of  us  who  will  be  permitted  to  produce  cane  over 
into  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Pattison.  Our  reasons  for  wanting  only  a  short  extension  of 
the  present  act  at  this  time  are  that  the  present  act  doesn’t  help  us 
produce  sugar  beets  at  all.  We  can’t  produce  any  as  it  is,  because, 
as  it  was  pointed  out  this  (morning,  we  have  no  market  available  a 
for  them.  We  hope  that  with  the  short  extension  that  Congress  will  \ 
pass  a  permanent  act  which  will  include  our  area  with  other  new 
growing  areas,  expansion  in  old  areas  such  as  yours  in  a  permanent 
act  of  6  years  at  least,  or  more  so  that  we  can  all  be  assured  of  a 
market  in  the  future  for  what  we  plant  hi  the  way  of  sugar  produc¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Long.  It  would  seem  to  me,  though,  if  a  6-year  act  is  desir¬ 
able  we  are  a  lot  better  off  to  have  21  months  than  9  months.  But 
you  are  ruling  just  the  opposite  direction.  We  need,  from  our  point 
of  view,  as  long  an  extension  as  we  can  get  to  give  the  industry  some 
assurance  so  that  they  can  plant  year  after  year. 

We  have  had  these  acts  expire  on  us,  and  invariably  we  have  been 
confronted  with  this  problem  of  trying  to  get  an  act  extended,  and 
somehow  they  always  seemed  to  be  putting  a  hammerhold  on  us  to 
get  any  extension  of  the  act  at  all. 
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I  can’t  see  where  we  will  be  any  better  off  in  States  that  plant  cane 
if  we  have  a  short  extension  than  we  would  to  get  the  longest  exten¬ 
sion  that  we  can  get.  Twenty-one  months  is  a  lot  longer  than  9  from 
our  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Pattison.  Yes,  sir.  But  wouldn’t  a  6-year  act  be  more  desir¬ 
able  than  a  21-montli  act? 

Senator  Long.  Yes,  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to  get  any 
6-year  act.  By  the  time  we  pass  a  9-month  act  like  you  are  advo¬ 
cating  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  have  to  settle  for  another  9-month 
act,  another  21-month  act.  And  we  are  trading  with  the  House 
conferees  on  the  next  bill.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  that. 
And  imfortunately  the  chairman  of  those  House  conferees  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  area  that,  produces  sugar ;  he  doesn’t  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  to  contend  with  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Pattison.  That  is  very  unfortunate. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pattison. 

The  next  witness  is  Robert  M.  Kerr,  Southwest  Oklahoma  Area  De¬ 
velopment  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  M.  KERR,  SOUTHWEST  OKLAHOMA  AREA 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Iverr.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  it  is  indeed  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  appear  before  this 
group  of  distinguished  lawmakers.  First  with  a  feeling  of  humility 
and  smallness  when  I  think  of  the  many  distinguished  and  learned 
men  of  Oklahoma  whom  I  am  sure  could  better  represent  us  at  this 
hearing,  but  with  a  bursting  of  pride  when  I  think  that  I  am  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma  here  today. 

First,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  Senator  Kerr  by  the  mistakes  I  will 
probably  make  as  a  novice  here,  let  me  explain  that  other  than  being 
good  Democrats  our  kinship  probably  exists  in  name  alone,  but  let 
me  say  for  sure  I’m  not  ashamed  of  the  Kerr  name. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  reason  to  be. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  there  are  many  people 
in  Oklahoma  who  could  better  present  this  statement  to  you,  but  I  was 
told  they  wanted  a  farmer’s  views  on  the  subject,  no  one  told  me  what 
to  say,  so  here,  gentlemen,  are  the  remarks  of  a  farmer — from  the 
heart  and  the  pocketbook — the  two  places  I  think  that  matters 
the  most. 

May  I  start  by  bringing  to  your  attention  something  that  I  know 
you  must  get  tired  of  hearing  about,  but  it  is  a  real  problem  and  the 
basis  for  our  desire  for  new  cash  crops. 

Hardly  more  than  10  years  ago  wheat  was  bringing  the  farmer 
$2.40  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  A  new  tractor  would  cost  $1,800  to  $2,500 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  sold  for  15  cents  to  18  cents.  Last  spring  wheat 
sold  for  $1.65  to  $1.75,  a  comparable  tractor  sells  for  $5,000  to  $6,000 
and  that  loaf  of  bread  was  costing  25  cents  to  28  cents. 

While  the  prices  we  pay  sometimes  doubled,  the  prices  we  receive 
have  gone  down  about  one-fourth  of  what  they  were. 

I  ask  you,  is  it  fair  to  penalize  the  farmer  because  of  his  ability 
to  produce? 
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Cotton  and  wheat  being  onr  two  main  crops  in  southwestern  Okla¬ 
homa  it  is  terribly  hard  for  a  farmer  to  even  pay  his  bills  at  the  end 
of  a  season  much  less  to  enjoy  a  profit  that  other  segments  of  our 
population  with  a  similar  capital  investment  are  enjoying. 

Gentlemen,  our  enthusiasm  in  this  matter — our  earnest  desire  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  allocations  for  sugar  acreage  does  not  come 
entirely  from  our  hope  for  increased  incomes.  I  won’t  deny  its  im¬ 
portance,  but  down  in  Oklahoma  we  farmers  are  a  proud  lot  and  we 
do  not  have  a  wide  range  of  possible  crops  so  that  wheat  and  cotton 
and  other  crops  that  are  in  great  surplus  are  our  mainstays. 

Our  land  is  of  a  deep  loam  type  that  makes  it  very  valuable  and  our 
investments  are  therefore  quite  large  per  farm — that  soil  is  worth 
$400  to  $500  per  acre,  and  that  in  addition  to  our  investment  in 
machinery — too  much  for  us  to  wish  to  park  it  in  the  soil  bank. 
We  want  to  use  that  land. 

Now  every  time  we  add  to  the  surplus — which  we  must  do  if  we 
work  at  all,  we  are  criticized — we  are  criticized  if  we  raise  corn,  or 
cotton,  or  milo  or  other  grains.  We  seem  to  be  seen  in  a  position  where 
we  can’t  win,  and  the  more  efficient  we  are  and  the  harder  we  work  the 
more  we  add  to  the  surplus  and  the  more  we  are  criticized.  We  wish 
you  here  in  Washington  would  help  us  out  of  this  position.  Perhaps 
they  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  in  countries  where  soil,  labor,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  other  necessities  cost  relatively  little,  but  raising  more  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  is  not  as  uneconomic  as  what  we  are  doing 
right  now,  producing  and  adding  to  the  surpluses.  And  we  ask  you  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  prove  this. 

Yes,  we  have  surpluses,  but  I  believe  the  farmers  of  America  should 
be  commended  not  “con-damned”  for  their  superiority  in  knowledge 
and  techniques  to  almost  every  other  country  in  the  world.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  farmers  are  talked  down,  talked  about,  cussed  and 
discussed — mostly  cussed  by  almost  every  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
magazine  you  pick  up,  for  being  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  And  in 
that  respect,  I  am  sort,  of  like  Jack  Paar,  I  don’t  believe  we  deserve  all 
the  bad  publicity  we  get. 

But,  seriously,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  real  problem  and  we  ask  you, 
the  lawmakers  of  this  the  greatest  of  all  nations,  to  put  your  hearts, 
souls,  and  minds  along  with  us  the  farmers  to  helping  find  a  solution. 

One  might  suggest  that  if  we  were  not  satisfied  as  farmers  we  might 
turn  our  endeavors  to  other  pursuits.  To  most  who  farm  it  is  their 
life. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  school  group,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Some  years  ago  I  belonged  to  that  group  and 
its  creed  has  always  stayed  with  me.  The  creed  was  in  part,  “I  believe 
in  the  future  of  farming  with  a  faith  born  not  of  words  but  of  deeds.” 
M ost  farmers  have  that  faith  as  their  deeds  show. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  when  I  ask  you — yes,  beg  you  to 
allow  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  in  particular  Oklahoma  to 
grow  a  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  we  consume  here.  Please  under¬ 
stand  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  others  that  we  wish  to  profit,  but  in 
light  of  the  present  situation  plus  the  fact  that  the  sugar  consumption 
in  the  United  States  is  increasing  something  like  130,000  tons  a  year 
we  feel  it  is  the  right  of  the  American  farmer  in  new  grower  areas  to 
produce  to  satisfy  a  portion  of  that  demand. 
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Now  it  has  been  determined  that  we  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  surrounding  Texas  counties  can  grow  a  beet  of 
extra  high  sugar  content.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  sugar  plants.  In  five  southwest  Oklahoma  counties  and 
the  four  surrounding  Texas  counties  we  have  271,000  acres  under  irri¬ 
gation  suitable  for  beet  production  not  to  mention  all  the  other  areas 
of  Oklahoma  recognized  as  being  suitable  for  beet  production.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  one  mill  will  service  around  40,000  acres,  depending  on 
tonnage  per  acre. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  would  be  profiting  at  others’  expense.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  economy  of  the  whole  United  States 
would  be  somewhat  helped  by  these  facts.  First,  that  the  affected 
growing  areas  where  new  processing  plants  were  built  would  create 
many  new  jobs  in  the  building  of  such  plants,  in  the  running  and 
maintenance  of  such  plants,  and  by  the  related  industries  that  grow 
around  beet  processing  plants  to  utilize  byproducts. 

Second,  by  diversification  from  cotton,  wheat,  and  milo  we  feel  that 
the  taxpayer  would  be  favorably  affected  by  not  having  as  much 
buildup  of  surpluses  to  pay  storage  and  support  prices  on. 

Third,  the  farmers  raising  the  beets  could  be  in  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  to  buy  new  machinery,  cars,  household  goods,  and  other  products 
of  other  industries. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  our  plea.  First  we  realize  that  at  this  late 
hour  in  the  life  of  the  present  bill  an  extension  is  almost  mandatory. 
But  we  would  ask  even  now  the  bill  be  amended  to  give  new  grower 
areas  such  as  Oklahoma  enough  quotas  to  support  a  new  sugar  mill. 
If  there  is  not  time  to  do  this,  we  then  ask  that  the  bill  only  be  ex¬ 
tended  long  enough  to  accomplish  these  amendments  so  that  we  might  • 
participate  in  the  next  growing  season. 

I  again  bring  you  this  plea — to  help  us  in  our  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  better  economic  era  in  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kerr. 

Any  questions? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  W.  Witherspoon, 
of  the  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  record  a  letter  from  Senator  William  A.  Blakley,  of  Texas ;  and 
also  a  statement,  and  likewise  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Texas  respecting  this  matter ;  and  also  a  statement  of  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association;  and  also  a  statement  of  the  United  States  Cane  Refiners 
Association;  and  a  statement  of  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  of 
Texas. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

v  U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

March  25,  1961. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  want  to  express  to  you  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  my  deep  appreciation  for  arranging  this  hearing, 
and  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  appear. 
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For  the  record  I  wish  to  include  two  items.  One  is  my  statement  in  support 
of  increased  sugar  beet  acreage  for  Texas.  The  other  is  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  28  by  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in  support  of  increased  sugar 
beet  acreage.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  these  requests,  and  those  of 
the  witnesses  who  appear,  every  possible  consideration. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 


Wm.  A.  Blakley. 


Statement  by  Senator  Wm.  A.  Blakley,  March  27,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  vulnerable  at  this  time  in  assuring  our 
people  of  an  ample  supply  of  sugar.  Events  of  the  past  2  years  in  Cuba — 
formerly  our  chief  source  of  supply — point  to  the  acuteness  of  the  situation. 

We  must  look  more  to  ourselves.  We  must  look  to  my  own  State  of  Texas 
and  other  southwestern  areas. 

Extensive  studies  and  tests  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  have  been  made 
in  west  Texas.  It  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  authorities  that  sugar 
beet  production  is  possible  and  economically  feasible  there. 

Can  sugar  and  beet  sugar  are  indistinguishable.  When  refined,  they  are  an 
identical  product.  The  United  States  already  meets  one-fourtlx  of  its  sugar 
requirements  with  domestically  produced  beet  sugar.  We  have  the  land  and 
the  industrial  resources  to  expand  greatly  this  production. 

I  believe  this  should  be  done.  I  consider  it  imperative  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  assure  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  domestic  sugar  beet  acreage  and 
beet  sugar  processing  capacity. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  to  lift  the  present  disabilities  and  inhibitions  on  new 
growers  in  new  areas  or  new  and  existing  growers  in  small  areas  that  are  at 
present  without  processing  capacity.  Only  after  this  is  done  can  prospective 
growers  negotiate  effectively  with  prospective  builders  of  processing  mills. 

Now,  while  the  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  is  being  considered,  is  the  time 
when  this  assurance  should  be  given.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  isi  my  hope  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  take  the  first  step  to  utilize  Texas’  potentials  in  this  field  by  recommend¬ 
ing  a  sugar  beet  acreage  quota  for  my  State. 

I  am  submitting  with  this  statement  Texas  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
28,  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  enabling  the  sugar  industry 
to  increase  production  in  this  country  and  allowing  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
to  grow  additional  sugar  beets  and  cane  crops  for  the  refinement  of  sugar. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  on  March  15,  1961,  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  Texas. 

The  gentlemen  from  Texas  who  are  here  to  testify  before  your  committee 
are  prepared  to  furnish  persuassive  evidence  to  back  up  their  request  for  a 
quota.  I  appreciate  your  courteous  thoughtfulness  in  hearing  them. 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28 

By  Rogers,  Smith,  Hazlewood,  Aikin,  Owen,  and  Moffett 

Whereas  the  welfare,  not  only  of  Texas  but  of  the  United  States,  requires  that 
production  of  both  cane  and  beets  for  refining  into  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  that  the  sugar  industry  will  be  enabled  to  in¬ 
crease  production  in  the  United  States,  and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
be  permitted  to  grow  additional  sugar  beet  and  cane  crops  for  the  refinement  of 
sugar ;  and 

Whereas  such  policy  would  strengthen  the  farm  economy  and  consequently 
the  national  economy  of  our  country ;  and 

Whereas  such  a  change  is  our  Federal  sugar  policy  would  help  mitigate  the 
persisting  shrinkage  in  our  gold  reserve ;  and 

Whereas  such  policy  would  benefit  labor  throughout  the  areas  of  production 
and  refining,  as  well  as  in  the  areas  manufacturing  and  supplying  refineries; 
and 

Whereas  this  policy  woidd  make  America  independent  for  a  sugar  supply  as  a 
strategic  item  in  case  of  international  conflict  or  war ;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  would  properly  place  an  agricultural  crop  in  its  rightful 
position  in  agriculture;  and 
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Whereas  this  policy  would  take  into  consideration  the  ever-existing  reason 
for  America  being  independent  in  its  natural  resources  and  other  commodities 
consumed  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  with  equal  force  applicable  to  sugar 
the  same  as  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  meat,  or  any  other  product ;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  would  allow  for  greater  crop  rotation  and  alleviate  to 
some  extent  the  overproduction  in  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn ;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  would  avoid  international  entanglements  to  the  extent  that 
foreign  countries  otherwise  will  insist  upon  sugar  quotas  in  the  hands  of  our 
Federal  Government,  and  they  cannot  understand  favoritism  of  one  over  the 
other,  while  they  can  understand  the  American  farmer  and  producer  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  produce  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country ;  and 

Whereas  the  $507  million  spent  for  imported  sugar  is  far  out  of  line  with  all 
other  imports  of  other  products  of  the  competitive  nature ;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  would  keep  American-produced  sugar  out  of  the  category 
of  subsidized  crops  so  long  as  the  production  was  held  under  consumption  and 
administered  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  with  the  quotas  actually 
given  to  foreign  countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  th.e  State  of  Texas  ( the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  U.S.  Congress  be  urged  to  immediately  enact  such  legisla¬ 
tion  enabling  the  sugar  industry  to  increase  production  in  the  United  States, 
allowing  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  grow  additional  sugar  beet  and 
cane  crops  for  the  refinement  of  sugar ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  Texas  dele¬ 
gation  in  Congress. 

Ben  Ramsey,  President  of  the  Senate. 

James  A.  Tubman,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  hereby  certify  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28  wras  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  March  7,  1961. 

[seal] 

Charles  Schnabel,  Secretary  of  the  Serrate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28  was  adopted  by  the 
House  on  March  15,  1961. 

Dorothy  Hallman,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Statement  of  the  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiner’s  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  Support  of  PJR.  5463 

This  supplemental  statement  is  submitted  by  the  United  States  Cane  Sugar 
Refiners’  Association,  whose  members  comprise  almost  the  entire  continental 
cane  sugar  refining  industry.  Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana — in  the  interest  of  saving  your  time — has  kindly  consented  to 
appear  before  this  committee  as  the  single  witness  for  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  including  this  association,  no  time  is  requested  by  this  association  for 
oral  presentation. 

The  continental  cane  sugar  refiners  join  the  other  domestic  sugar  groups  in 
supporting  H.R.  5463.  We  respectfully  urge  that  this  committee  give  this 
measure  its  prompt  approval  and  that  it  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  present  Sugar  Act  will  expire  at  midnight,  March  .31, 
and  if  it  is  not  extended  before  that  time,  chaos  will  result  in  the  Nation’s 
sugar  supply  system. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  DOMESTIC  CANE  SUGAR  REFINING  INDUSTRY 

The  consumption  of  refined  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  in  1960 
was  approximately  9,350,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  an  average  of  97  pounds 
of  refined  sugar  per  person.  Approximately  94  percent  of  this  refined  sugar 
was  manufactured  in  the  continental  United  States  by  American  cane  sugar 
refiners  and  American  beet  sugar  processors.  About  23  percent  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  beet  sugar  processors  from  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  continental 
'United  States,  23  percent  by  cane  sugar  refiners  from  raw  cane  sugar  derived 
from  sugarcane  grown  in  domestic  areas,  i.e.,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  about  48  percent  was  manufactured 
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by  cane  sugar  refiners  from  imported  raw  cane  sugar.  The  balance  of  about 
6  percent  was  manufactured  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  (1.7  percent),  Cuba. 
(3.3  percent),  and  other  foreign  countries  (1  percent). 

Cane  sugar  refining  is  one  of  America’s  oldest  industries,  dating  back  to- 
pre-Revolutionary  times.  It  is  just  as  much  a  domestic  industry  as  the  beet 
sugar  industry  but  it  must  depend  on  foreign  sources  for  more  than  half  of  its 
raw  material. 

The  continental  United  States  has  20  major  cane  sugar  refineries  located 
principally  on  the  east  and  gulf  coasts,  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  with  one 
large  refinery  in  San  Francisco.  Smaller  plants  and  distribution  stations  are 
operated  principally  in  the  South  and  Middle  West.  The  present  value  of  all 
these  facilities  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  million.  In  the  last  5  years  alone- 
the  industry  has  invested  over  $150  million  in  the  replacement  of  obsolete  plant 
and  equipment  and  the  modernization  of  handling  and  distribution  facilities. 

The  cane  sugar  refining  industry  employs  more  than  17,500  persons  and  has 
an  annual  payroll  of  over  $100  million.  The  industry  is  owned  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  more  than  197,000  stockholders.  Labor  in  practically  all  companies- 
is  organized,  and  in  most  of  the  large  refineries  employees  receive  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage  for  a  minimum  of  2,000  hours  of  employment  per  year.  Wage 
rates  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  industries  in  the  same  areas.  The- 
current  average  earnings  for  production  employees  is  over  $2.76  per  hour, 
fringe  benefits  in  some  companies  add  as  much  as  72  cents  per  hour. 

The  industry  is  a  low-profit  operation  in  which  the  average  rate  of  return 
on  sales  is  approximately  1.68  percent  and  the  average  rate  of  return  on 
invested  capital  is  5.72  percent.  This  compares  with  a  national  average  of' 
manufacturing  companies  of  about  6  percent  on  sales  and  about  10  percent  on 
invested  capital.  The  industry  has  been  operating  for  some  time  at  less  than 
80  ipercent  of  capacity  in  a  business  in  which  profits  are  greatly  dependent  on 
volume.  The  industry  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  provide  a  fair  share- 
of  the  country’s  growing  sugar  consumption  needs.  Any  reduction  in  its  present 
volume  of  business  would  imperil  the  solvency  of  the  industry. 

THE  REFINING  INDUSTRY’S  ROLE  IN  OUR  SUGAR  SYSTEM 

The  complex  quota  system  prescribed  in  the  Sugar  Act  has  maintained  a 
healthy  and  competitive  domestic  sugar  industry  and  has  resulted  in  stable  sup¬ 
plies  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer  (see  Rept.  1746  of  House  Agriculture* 
Committee  dated  June  6,  1960)  principally  because  it  has  preserved  the  economic 
balance  between  supplies  of  beet  and  domestically  refined  cane  sugar. 

The  domestic  cane  sugar  refiners,  as  long  as  they  are  maintained  as  a  healthy 
industry,  are  equipped  to  take  raw  cane  sugar  from  any  part  of  the  world,  refine 
it,  and  distribute  it  to  the  American  consumer  in  the  great  variety  of  grades  and 
packages  required.  Sugarcane  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  there - 
are  numerous  areas  presently  able  to  supply  the  domestic  cane  refiners  at  modest 
prices  with  all  the  raw  cane  sugar  necessary  to  supply  the  refined  sugar  needs 
of  the  American  consumer.  This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  since  July  1960. 
When  sugar  from  Cuba  was  cut  off,  raw  cane  sugar  was  obtained  from  other 
sources,  without  any  interruption  of  supply  or  substantial  increase  in  price  to* 
the  American  consumer. 

RAW  CANE  SUGAR  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Under  the  present  quota  system,  the  raw  cane  sugar  obtained  from  foreign 
sources  generally  comes  from  Latin  American  countries  which  are  customers  for 
large  amounts  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other  products.  They  could  not  buy 
these  products  without  the  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  raw  cane  sugar 
to  refiners  in  the  United  States.  Exporters  of  U.S.  products  have,  for  the  time 
being,  lost  Cuba  as  a  customer,  but  the  expansion  of  raw  cane  sugar  shipments 
from  other  Latin  American  countries  will  provide  new  opportunities  and  markets 
for  our  exports.  Also,  many  of  these  Latin  American  countries  are  the  very  ones- 
whom  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  help  at  the  present  time. 

The  importance  of  these  foreign  supplies  in  our  trade  picture  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1959  the  10  countries  then  receiving  major  quota  allocations 
under  the  Sugar  Act  (Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Nationalist  China,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippine  Islands)  accounted  for 
11  percent  of  our  total  export  trade.  Our  exports  to  these  countries  totaled 
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.'$1,904  million  wltereas  we  imported  from  them  $1,438  million  giving  us  a  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  $421  million. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Smathers,  in  bis  “Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Study’’  x'eport  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
■of  the  U.S.  Senate  (dated  April  7,  I960)  alluded  to  the  importance  of  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  when  he  said : 

“Unless  Latin  Ameria  is  healthy  economically,  unless  its  export  earnings  are 
reliable,  it  cannot  be  a  good  customer  for  the  United  States.  In  1958,  Latin 
America  purchased  23.4  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports.  In  the  first  9  months  of 
1959,  Latin  American  purchases  declined  to  20.8  percent  of  the  U.S.  total. 
Obviously  we  have  an  important  stake  in  the  soundness  and  in  the  continuing 
■growth  of  Latin  economies.” 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  preamble, 
mamely,  “*  *  *  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.”  The  act 
Teserves  for  foreign  countries,  mostly  in  Latin  America,  a  share  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  and  assures  their  proportionate  participation  in  the  increased 
consumption  arising  from  population  growth.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
^extension  of  the  law,  H.R.  5463,  provides  in  section  408(b)  (2)  (iii)  that  if  addi¬ 
tional  replacement  supplies  are  to  be  obtained  from  any  foreign  nation  without 
regard  to  allocations  “*  *  *  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.” 

THE  QUOTA  SYSTEM 

For  many  years  before  the  present  quota  system  was  adopted  the  entire 
sugar  industry  was  in  dire  circumstances  and  nobody  wanted  to  invest  any 
new  money  in  such  a  depressed  business.  The  quota  system  placed  our  sugar 
economy  on  a  controlled  basis — as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  economically  de¬ 
veloped  countries  throughout  the  world — and  enabled  the  entire  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  both  beet  and  cane,  to  survive.  Under  this  regulated  system,  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  had  to  sacrifice  certain  of  their  rights  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  Cane  refiners  no  longer  could  purchase  their  raw  material  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities  from  any  source.  The  beet  sugar  industry  was  limited  in  its 
products  and  marketing  to  its  then  share  of  the  market  plus  a  share  of  the 
growth.  Under  later  provisions,  it  received  a  larger  share  of  the  market  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  growth.  Cane  refiners  received  protection  by  virtue  of 
a  restriction  placed  on  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  that  could  be  brought  in 
from  offshore  areas.  Domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  growers  received  compli¬ 
ance  payments  supported  by  an  excise  tax  on  the  entire  industry. 

CONCLUSION 

The  existing  sugar  program — which  combines  quotas,  excise  tax,  grower  pay¬ 
ments  and  tariff — has  worked  well.  It  has  protected  the  interests  of  consum¬ 
ers  and  the  domestic  industry  and  has  promoted  our  foreign  trade.  The  system 
should  be  preserved  and  continued. 


Statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbein  on  Behalf  of  the  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association  Re  Sugar  Act  Extension  Bill  (H.R.  5463) 

H.R.  5463,  already  passed  by  the  House,  proposes  the  further  temporary  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  of  21  months,  or  through  the  year  1962,  in 
Its  existing  form. 

The  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association  wishes  to  protest  the  length  of 
the  time  covered  by  the  proposed  extension,  for  reasons  that  will  be  developed 
in  this  statement. 

The  position  of  this  association  and  of  those  areas  in  other  States,  such  as 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Arizona,  etc.,  that  seek  sufficient  expansion 
of  sugar  beet  acreage  to  justify  the  building  of  additional  sugar  mills,  cannot 
be  understood  without  a  reference  to  the  existing  sugar  legislation. 

The  nature  of  the  present  law  prevents  the  expansion  of  beet  growing  in 
small  growing  areas,  or  the  opening  of  new  areas,  because  of  its  method  of 
allotting  any  additional  acreage  that  may  be  needed  to  meet  consumption  re¬ 
quirements.  This  outright  exclusion  of  wholly  new  areas  and  the  virtual  exelu- 
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sion  of  the  small  areas  results  from  a  provision  in  the  law  that  requires  the 
allocation  of  any  increased  acreage  on  a  historical  basis. 

In  practice  this  has  simply  meant  that  the  States  tha't  had  been  producing 
the  “lion’s  share”  of  the  mainland  beet  sugar  supply  when  the  law  was  passed, 
were  also  awarded  the  “lion’s  share”  of  any  additional  acreage  needed  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  sugar.  This  increase  resulted  principally  from  U.S. 
population  gains  or  from  sugar  beet  harvest  deficits  in  other  growing  areas, 
notably  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

Thus,  if  a  State,  on  the  historical  base  used  as  a  guide,  had  100,000  acres  of 
beets,  whereas  another  State  had  only  5,000  acres,  an  increase  in  total  U.S. 
acreage  of,  say,  25,000  acres,  would  find  20  times  as  much  of  this  increase 
going  to  the  State  with  the  100,000  base  acreage  as  to  the  one  with  the  5,000 
base  acreage. 

No  State  that  was  without  acreage  during  the  base  period  could  obtain  a 
single  acre,  no  matter  how  much  additional  acreage  might  be  distributed  among 
the  old  growing  areas.  Two  such  States ;  namely,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma,  both 
of  which  are  capable  of  growing  sugar  beets  successfully,  have  been  excluded 
from  any  acreage  allotment  because  of  the  character  of  the  present  Sugar  Act. 

Texas  and  Kansas  are  two  States  that  had  only  a  relatively  small  acreage 
when  allocation  of  the  proportionate  shares  was  made  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
Therefore  their  expansion  of  acreage  was  severely  limited.  A  1-percent  increase 
in  an  acreage  of  2,000  acres,  which  is  the  approximate  Texas  beet  acreage,  would 
mean  only  20  acres.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  nearly  a  hundred  years  to 
double  the  acreage,  and  several  hundred  years  to  expand  sufficiently  to  support 
a  sugar  mill  of  its  own. 

There  have  been  two  sources  of  expansion  of  acreage.  One  has  been  the 
so-called  growth  factor,  resulting  from  continental  population  increases.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  is  very  steady  and  stable,  and  amounts  to  a 
little  under  100  pounds  per  year.  Population  increases  in  absolute  numbers  have 
been  quite  sharply  upward.  From  1950  to  1960  the  population  of  this  country 
rose,  roughly,  from  150  million  to  180  million,  or  by  30  million. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  increased  sugar  consumption  is  55 
percent;  but  this  includes  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Sugar  beet  participation 
is  about  22  percent.  Therefore,  of  an  annual  increase  of  some  150,000  tons  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  about  33,000  tons  would  accrue 
to  the  domestic  beet  growers.  At  2%  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  this  tonnage  would 
call  for  slightly  over  13,000  acres  of  additional  beets. 

To  counterbalance  this  theoretical  increase,  however,  must  be  set  the  rising 
productivity  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  Both  the  output  per  acre  and  the 
sugar  content  per  ton  of  beets  has  been  increasing.  This  combination  of  increas¬ 
ing  output  per  acre  virtually  absorbs  that  part  of  the  annual  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  that  is  allocated  to  beets  on  the  55-45  split  of  the  growth  factor. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  “growth  factor”  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
beet  acreage  expansion  in  any  significant  degree,  at  least  so  long  as  the  split 
remains  at  55-45.  Even  if  the  total  growth  factor  were  awarded  to  the  United 
States  (including  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii),  the  amount  allocated  to  beets  per 
year  would  be  increased  by  less  than  double  (i.e.,  as  45  is  to  55),  or  nine- 
elevents.  This  would  add  nine-elevenths  of  13,000  acres  per  year,  or  between 
10,000  and  11,000  acres. 

The  other  source  of  expansion  of  domestic  beet  acreage  has  come  from  the 
deficits  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  1960,  the  total  outside  deficit  was 
558,000  tons,  of  which  426,700  tons  was  prorated  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  131,300  tons  to  mainland  cane  areas. 

These  deficits  in  terms  of  acreage,  at  2%  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  should  have 
required  170,400  additional  acres,  not,  indeed,  above  the  1959  acreage,  but  above 
the  original  mainland  beet  acreage  before  the  Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rican 
deficits  began  some  5  years  ago. 

This  increase  in  acreage  from  defiicts  would  have  made  it  possible  to  expand 
beet  production  in  the  smaller  areas,  such  as  Texas,  Kansas,  and  the  Dakotas, 
and  in  States  with  no  acreage,  such  as  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  ;  but  this  was  not 
done.  The  reason  lay  in  the  proration  of  the  acreage  on  a  historical  basis. 

It  is  true  that  “new  growers”  were  awarded  95,000  acres  as  against  65.000 
acres  to  “old  growers”  ;  but  the  “new  growers”  were  those  in  the  old  areas  that 
had  the  large  historic  base  that  automatically  received  the  lion’s  share.  No 
new  grower  in  a  State  that  had  not  grown  beets  could  be  accommodated ;  and 
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old  as  well  as  new  growers  in  the  States  with  only  a  small  historic  acreage, 
were  left  out  in  the  cold  with  a  few  small  crumbs. 

This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  administrators  of  the  Sugar  Act  but  of  the  law 
itself. 

The  Sugar  Act  thus  has  a  built-in  monopoly  feature  that  should  be  removed 
from  the  act.  The  historic  formula  lacks  flexibility ;  it  fosters  stagnation  and 
prevents  the  extension  of  beet  sugar  production  to  areas  that  may  be  found  to 
be  more  productive  than  some  of  the  existing  areas.  Virgin  lands  in  areas  of 
high  fertility  as  in  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Panhandles  and  eastern  New 
Mexico,  cannot  be  brought  into  production.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Sugar 
Act,  as  it  stands,  has  the  effect  of  restraining  competition  by  strictly  limiting 
the  production  to  existing  areas  and  then,  again,  limiting  the  smaller  areas  by  a 
proportionate  share  formula  that  effectively  stunts  their  growth. 

It  will  be  said  that  acreage  control  has  been  lifted  with  respect  to  sugar  beet 
production ;  and  that  is  true,  so  far  as  19G1  is  concerned.  It  is  said  further 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from  growing  sugar  beets  to  his  heart’s 
content ;  and  that  is  true  so  far  as  legal  restrictions  go ;  but  as  a  practical 
economic  matter  this  open  road  is,  of  course,  pitted  with  snares  and  risks 
that  no  investor  on  a  large  scale  will  wish  to  take. 

It  requires  some  3  years  to  build  a  sugar  mill,  counting  the  time  needed  to 
make  surveys,  etc.  Anywhere  from  20,000  to  40,000  acres  of  beets  are  needed 
to  justify  a  mill;  and  the  mill  itself  will  cost  some  $12  to  $15  million. 

If  acreage  controls  were  removed  for  a  4-  or  5-year  period  without  question 
of  reimposition  during  that  time,  venture  capital  would  be  free  to  go  where 
the  surveys,  including  questions  of  marketing,  would  dictate.  Under  present 
circumstances,  however,  it  would  seem  very  risky  to  undertake  a  development 
that  would  commit  millions  of  dollars  to  an  enterprise  that  might  find  itself 
after  a  year  or  two,  before  or  even  after  completion,  confronted  with  reimposi¬ 
tion  of  controls  that  would  deprive  it  of  its  needed  supply  of  raw  products, 
in  this  case,  sugar  beets. 

The  investor  must  have  a  reasonable  certainty  that  after  3  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  building,  his  supply  of  sugar  beets  would  be  assured.  If  the  rug  could 
be  pulled  out  from  under  him  because  acreage  control  were  reinstituted,  he 
would  be  faced  with  a  complete  loss. 

So  far  as  the  Texas-New  Mexico-Oklahoma  area  is  concerned,  the  need  for  two 
or  three  mills  is  obvious.  At  the  present  time  growers  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  must  ship  several  hundred  miles,  to  the  nearest  mill  in  Colorado.  Freight 
charges  are  uneconomical;  and  growers  cannot  utilize  the  pulp  for  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  for  which  it  is  well  suited.  Also,  the  Colorado  mill  capacity  is  already  loaded 
and.  according  to  reports,  cannot  absorb  more  beets  from  these  faraway  areas. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem,  i.e.,  making  possible  the  venture  of  capital  into 
new  beet  sugar  mills,  is  one  of  assurance  that  at  a  prescheduled  time,  i.e.,  when 
the  mill  is  completed,  the  beets  will  be  on  hand  for  processing. 

This  is  a  real  problem,  but  only  because  of  the  operation  of  the  present  Sugar 
Act.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  possible  blockage  of  acreage  development 
by  reimposition  of  acreage  controls  on  a  historic  basis.  It  comes  from  the  fact 
that  even  if  a  sufficient  acreage  could  be  granted  for  supply  of  a  new  mill,  this 
acreage  could  not  be  planted  immediately  but  must  be  held  for  2  or  3  years. 
The  beets  would  only  be  planted  at  a  time  to  make  their  harvest  coincide  with 
the  opening  of  the  completed  mill. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  acreage  could  not  be  put  in  beets  immediately, 
a  legal  claim  to  sufficient  acreage  must  be  assured  ahead  of  time  so  that  it  could 
be  planned  at  the  proper  time.  This  might  mean  the  accumulation  of  acreage 
claims  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years  without  actual  planting.  Meantime,  existing 
areas,  where  mill-capacity  would  permit  it,  could  supply  the  beets  needed  to  fill 
the  national  quota ;  but  they  would  have  to  relinquish  this,  acreage  as  the  new 
mills  came  into  operation.  This  might,  of  course,  be  strung  out  over  several 
years,  so  that  the  growth  factor,  suitably  enlarged  beyond  the  present  55-45 
formula,  could  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  mills.  They  might  still  have  to  fall 
back  to  a  lower  percentage  of  capacity  of  operation ;  possibly  from  100  percent 
to  00  percent ;  but  the  cutback  would  be  minimal  and  would  not  last  long. 

In  any  case  such  concessions  are  the  only  way  of  introducing  flexibility  and 
overcoming  the  objectionable  monopolistic  features  of  the  operation  of  the  present 
law.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  recent  months  the  oil  import  quota,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  reopened,  so  that  shares  could  be  re¬ 
allocated,  and  new  importers  admitted.  The  historic  formula  was  relinquished 
in  favor  of  one  that  took  other  factors  into  account. 
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The  foregoing  is  all  based  upon  the  present  international  quota  system  under 
which  domestic  sugar  production  is  limited  in  keeping  with  a  formula  that 
shares  the  market  with  imports. 

A  change  in  this  policy,  not  of  sharing  the  market,  but  of  favoring  greater 
domestic  expansion,  through  a  recasting  of  the  quota  percentages  pertaining 
to  each  country,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  new  beet  areas 
in  this  country  without  disturbing  the  old  areas. 

The  objection  to  this  is  twofold.  One  is  the  factor  of  international  relations ; 
the  other,  the  factor  of  marketing  additional  beet  sugar  in  this  country. 

Unquestionably  the  United  States  is  capable  of  producing  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically  much  more  sugar  and  a  higher  share  of  our  national  consumption 
than  now  is  produced.  Our  principal  supplier  from  the  outside,  namely,  Cuba, 
would  be  economically  happier  if  she  could  move  away  from  abject  dependence 
upon  sugar  as  a  source  of  national  income.  She  has  made  many  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  do  so,  indicating  that  it  must  be  done  from  the  outside.  A  shift  of 
A  third  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  the  United  States  permanently  would  have  the 
undoubted  virtue  of  helping  Cuba  to  throw  off  her  one-crop  economy.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  permit  the  utilization  of  land  in  this  country  that  is  now  in 
surplus,  withdrawn  from  cotton  and  wheat  and  other  crops. 

Not  only  would  the  beet  sugar  be  refined  here,  as  is  most  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
normally,  but  labor  would  be  employed  on  our  farms  in  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  beets  and  also  in  processing.  Unquestionably  the  income  thus 
produced  domestically  would  create  a  better  maket  for  farm  machinery,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  food,  drugs,  clothing,  automobiles,  etc.,  than  would  a  similar  amount  of 
sugar  production  in  Cuba.  Moreover,  local  taxes  for  schools,  roads,  etc.,  and 
Federal  taxes,  would  greatly  exceed  the  amount  collected  from  the  mere  re¬ 
fining  of  imported  sugar. 

As  for  the  marketing  objection :  the  introduction  of  more  beet  sugar  would 
undoubtedly  upset  the  status  quo  to  which  even  existing  beet  sugar  processors, 
no  less  than  the  cane  sugar  refiners  of  the  East,  have  become  accustomed  under 
the  present  law,  with  its  monopolistic  features.  However,  the  breaking  up  of 
monopolistic  practices  when  followed  by  private  industry  has  never  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  reason-  for  not  disturbing  any  particular  status  quo.  In  fact,  the 
disturbance  of  the  status  quo  is  specifically  involved.  Where  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  are  promoted  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  introducing  more  flexibility  than  now  exists,  can  hardly 
be  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  disturbance. 

If  sugar  is  compared  with  some  of  our  other  crops,  notably  cotton  and  wheat, 
sugar  comes  off  an  easy  second  best.  Both  raw  cotton-  and  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  are  strictly  protected  by  import  quotas.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  domestic  market  may  be  supplied  by  imports. 

Yet  sugar  is  an  essential  product  no  less  than  cotton  and  wheat;  and  it  is 
readily  grown  in  this  country  economically  and  efficiently.  The  cost  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  in  Cuba  and  other  areas ;  but  this  is  also  decidedly  true  of 
wheat  and  cotton.  In  order  to  export  these  crops  we  subsidize  them  from  30  to 
35  percent  because  our  domestic  price  is  higher  than  the  world  market. 

Wheat  and  cotton  are  grown  in  great  surplus  and  have  created  most  difficult 
problems  of  disposal.  The  expansion  of  sugar  production  would  help  to  correct 
■some  of  the  balance. 

At  the  outset,  the  element  of  time  was  mentioned.  This  is  very  important. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has,  since  1955,  stated  a  policy  of  helping 
new  beet  areas  to  obtain  acreage,  but  the  policy  has  not  been  implemented. 
Toothing  has  in  fact  been  done  to  change  the  Sugar  Act  in  this  direction.  A  year 
ago  an  emergency  act  was  passed.  The  claims  of  the  new  areas  and  the  small 
areas,  excluded  by  the  Sugar  Act  from  natural  expansion,  were  held  in  abeyance 
with  assurance  that  action  would  surely  be  taken-  in  early  1961.  Thus  1  year 
has  already  been  lost. 

Now,  in  effect,  2  more  years  are  to  be  lost,  for  a  21-month  extension  would 
carry  us  through  1962. 

Surely,  with  the  ground  covered  in  previous  hearings,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  Sugar  Act  amendments  could  not  be  considered  and  carried  to  the  floor  of 
Congress  in  a  matter  of  3  or  4  months,  i.e.,  during  the  present  session. 

Every  spring  that  passes  loses  another  year  and  postpones  by  3  or  4  years  the 
day  when  many  thousands  of  idle  acres  might  be  planted  to  sugar  beets.  Yet 
there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  time  than  the  present  to  recast  the  offshore 
import  quota  system  since  it  has  been  completely  disrupted  by  forces  outside 
of  the  sugar  legislation.  The  time  is  opportune  for  doing  what  should  have  been 
'done  10  years  ago  or  more. 
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Statement  of  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  on  H.R.  5463  (March  27,  1961  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thousands  of  American  taxpaying  citizens  in  the  farm  areas 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  controlled  crops,  who  have  been  forced  from  drought 
to  develop,  at  their  own  financial  risk  and  cost,  underground  irrigation  water, 
need  and  desire  to  produce  a  portion  of  the  sugar  that  they  and  other  American 
people  consume — which,  under  present  law  and  the  proposed  21-month  extension,, 
must  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries. 

These  citizens  believe  that  this  21-month  extension  may  very  likely  result  in  no 
permanent  legislation  that  would  give  them  the  right  to  produce  beet  sugar  even 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  that  we  may  well  find  ourselves  in  the  same  place 
in  1962  as  we  were  in  1960,  when,  early  in  1960,  as  well  as  in  the  short  session 
following  the  conventions,  they  were  promised  that  permanent  legislation  would 
be  passed  by  the  1960,  and  again  by  the  1961,  Congress,  before  the  deadline  of 
March  31, 1961. 

This  extension  of  21  months  if  passed,  will  very  likely  delay,  by  another  2 
years,  new  producing  areas  from  starting  the  construction  of  refineries,  the 
building  of  which  will  take  2  years — thus,  they  would  be  4  years  further  away 
from  production. 

A  permanent  law  needs  to  be  enacted  during  this  Congress.  Arguments  to  the 
contrary  will  have  the  effect  of  postponing  consideration  of  increasing  the  domes¬ 
tic  production  of  sugar. 

Logical  reasons  exist  in  favor  of  our  country  producing  sugar.  From  the 
standpoint  of  independence  from  foreign  sources,  we  need  production,  not  only 
in  the  event  of  international  conflict  or  war,  but,  as  has  been  established  by  the 
Cuban  example,  in  time  of  peace  as  well.  Certainly,  it  is  a  good  step  in  the- 
right  direction :  it  would  aid  in  solving  the  unemployment  situation ;  it  would 
strengthen  the  farm  economy  considerably.  Thus,  the  national  economy  would 
be  helped,  and  the  solution  would  help  balance  our  gold  reserve,  and  strengthen 
our  economy. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the 
Administration,  both  testified  on  March  27  that  we  need  a  permanent  Sugar  Act 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  written  in  a  short  time, 
they  were  in  favor  of  doing  so.  The  industry  has  likewise  indicated  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  permanent,  Sugar  Act,  as  contrasted  to  mere  extensions.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  new  growing  areas,  which  should  have  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  production  of  sugar,  that  this  be  accomplished  without  delay. 

Failure  to  write  a  domestic  sugar-beet  producing  section  into  the  law  now 
will  kill  the  chances  of  the  American  farmer  for  immediate  participation  in 
this  program.  The  domestic  associations,  representing  more  than  10,000  farmers 
and  prospective  producers  from  Texas  and  other  States,  plead  for  action  now — 
that  is,  before  March  31 — and  they  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  to  produce  an  equitable  bill  for  the  taxpayer  and 
farmer  of  the  United  States. 

They  believe  that  American  growers  should  have  priority  rights  in  seeking 
an  equitable  solution. 

Delays  in  facing  up  to  the  proposition  of  the  American  farmer  producing 
sugar,  cane  and  beet,  complicate  the  consideration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to- 
the  U.S.  sugar  law.  When  all  foreign  countries  are  heard,  those  who  are  favored 
may  temporarily  feel  good,  but  we  have  not  made  friends  with  those  whom  we 
may  deny  the  right  to  send  sugar  into  the  United  States.  No  foreign  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  be  critical  of  the  United  States  for  saying  to  them 
and  to  the  world  that  this  Government  will,  by  this  act,  give  increased  sugar 
quotas  to  its  own  citizens  who  desire  to  produce,  grow,  and  manufacture  sugar 
consumed  by  them  and  their  fellow  Americans. 

Farmers  and  producers  prefer  for  this  Government  to  protect  their  interests 
in  the  importation  of  sugar. 

U.S.  domestic  increases  in  sugar  production  would  alleviate  several  serious 
problems  of  overproduction  of  farm-produced  grains ;  lands  now  used  to  produce- 
grains  could  more  profitably  be  used  to  produce  sugar. 

If  we  are  to  be  realistic  and  helpful  to  other  countries  such  as  Cuba— should 
she  be  able  to  overthrow  her  Communist  government — we  will,  through  other 
sources  enable  her  to  be  self-sustaining  in  a  good,  sound  agricultural  policy. 
Such  action  would  offset  Cuba’s  being  wholly  dependent  upon  sugar  exportation. 

The  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  adding  as  it  does  to  increased  unem¬ 
ployment,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  the  small  American  farmer,  particularly  the 
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tenant  farmer,  faced  today  with  the  problem  of  survival,  should  be  given  immedi¬ 
ate  help.  We  should  not  postpone  for  21  months,  or  any  other  unnecessary 
length  of  time,  in  the  consideration  that  we  give  to  this  problem. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  W.  WITHERSPOON,  TEXAS  SUGAR  BEET 

GROWERS  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  H.  L.  BENEFIELD, 

OF  HEREFORD,  TEX. 

Mr.  Withers:poon.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  the  21-month  ex¬ 
tension  is  the  thing  that  we  are  interested  in.  As  Senator  Long  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  being  almost  a  permanent  act,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
that  is  more  or  less  what  it  is.  Honestly,  we  are  afraid  of  this  21- 
month  extension  for  several  reasons. 

First,  historically,  let  me  say  that  this  organization,  the  Texas 
Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association,  now  has  a  membership  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  people  in  the  west  Texas  area  from  Dell  City,  Nago- 
doches,  and  Texas  City  south  on  up  to  the  Oklahoma  line,  that  are 
interested  in  this  legislation. 

Now,  they  have  been  coming  up  here  now  for  about  15  months. 

Prior  to  that,  in  the  year  1955,  some  assurance  by  some  Members  of 
Congress  was  given  to  them  that  there  would  be  some  legislation  to 
take  care  of  new  areas  where  you  can  grow  beets,  and  where  people 
want  to  grow  beets,  but  from  1955  to  1960  nothing  was  done. 

Of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  work  on  a  permanent  law 
someivhere  along  there.  But  in  January  of  1960,  when  we  came  up 
here,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  before  Congress  recessed  for  the  con¬ 
vention  that  year,  hearings  would  be  held,  and  we  would  be  given 
some  consideration. 

Well,  you  will  recall  what  took  place. 

We  were  here,  we  have  been  here — someone  has  been  here  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  time  for  these  past  15  months,  some  representatives  of 
this  organization. 

The  joint  resolution  that  was  referred  to  this  morning  was  passed, 
I  believe  it  was  8:30  Sunday  morning,  almost,  before  you  adjourned, 
says  that  as  soon  as  Congress  reconvened  following  the  convention, 
that  we  would  again  get  to  work  on  a  permanent  sugar  law.  At  that 
time,  also,  1  believe,  this  90-day  extension  to  March  31  was  passed  by 
the  joint  resolution. 

W  e  were  here  when  Congress  came  back  after  the  recess - 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Witherspoon,  just  for  the  record,  there  was 
no  joint  resolution  passed.  This  bill,  the  bill  as  it  existed  then  was 
extended  to  expire  March  31,  and  in  the  report  of  the  conference  was 
contained  the  statement  that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  would 
bring  up  a  bill  again  during  the  August  session. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the  con¬ 
ference,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  that  it  was  stated  in  it  that  imme¬ 
diately  upon  reconvening  it  would  be  taken  up,  and  work  started  to¬ 
ward  a  permanent  Sugar  Act.  As  I  say,  we  were  here.  This  is  the 
first  opportunity  that  we  have  ever  had  to  come  before  any  committee 
of  Congress  as  such  in  any  public  hearing. 
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Senator  Bennett.  Just  let  me  finish  with  the  record. 

The  House  did  come  up  with  a  bill  in  August.  The  purpose  of  that 
hill  was  to  widen  the  powers  of  the  President.  It  was  not  to  get  into 
the  question  of  quotas.  So,  in  effect,  the  House  lived  up  to  its  promise, 
there  was  a  sugar  bill  in  August. 

But  since  we  only  had  a  few  days  in  August  to  work  on  it,  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  get  to  this  basic  problem. 

Senator  Long.  And  plus  that  we  then  proceeded  to  do  what  the 
administration  asked  us  to  do  in  the  Senate,  with  the  result  that  we 
got  no  sugar  bill.  That  is  what  happened.  But  the  House  did  send 
us  a  bill. 

Senator  Bennett.  They  sent  us  a  bill,  we  will  have  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  We  asked  for  permission  to  be  heard,  and  we 
understood  that  we  were  going  to  be  given  permission,  we  as  well  as 
all  the  new  growing  areas  in  the  country.  We  have  never  approached 
this  on  a  selfish  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  Texas  alone.  We  have 
asked  for  the  farmers  through  the  area,  cane  and  beet,  wherever  they 
may  be,  that  produce  sugar,  be  given  consideration  in  that  direction. 

We  have  been  here,  we  have  been  here  constantly.  We  were  told 
then  later  before  Congress  adjourned  in  I960  that  we  would  get  to 
work  on  it  the  first  of  the  year.  The  first  of  this  year  has  dragged 
along,  and  although  we  have  requested  to  be  heard,  our  Congressman 
from  our  section,  New  Mexico,  and  other  States  have  asked  to  be 
heard,  and  in  connection  with  this  there  have  been  no  hearings,  there 
has  been  no  good  faith.  There  has  been  nothing  done  permanently 
toward  writing  a  permanent  Sugar  Act,  as  I  can  see. 

The  only  thing  has  been  now  with  respect  to  a  21-montli  exten¬ 
sion.  WTe  figure  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  21  months  there  still 
may  not  be  a  permanent  Sugar  Act,  and  we  would  then  be  faced  again 
with  another  extension.  Whether  that  be  right  or  not,  we  do  know 
this — we  have  confidence  in  this  committee  here,  this  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  believe  that  they  can  write  a  sugar  law.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton  Anderson,  when  he  occupied  that  posi¬ 
tion,  wrote  this  law,  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  We  feel  that  he  can  write 
a  Sugar  Act.  We  feel  that  it  can  be  done  in  90  days.  If  it  cannot  be 
done  in  90  days  by  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  before  the  ad¬ 
journment,  or  prior  to  the  adjournment,  then  if  this  committee  here 
can  extend  it  30  or  60  days,  we  can  cooperate  in  that  thing,  and  we 
can  get  a  Sugar  Act. 

The  complications  of  it  that  are  referred  to  we  fail  to  understand 
from  the  explanation  of  this  sugar  law  this  morning :  Everyone  who 
has  spoken  about  it  says  it  is  a  matter  of  control,  production,  a  matter 
of  quotas  for  production  and  sale  in  this  country,  and  of  quotas  for 
importation  and  sale  out  of  this  country. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Someone  may  say,  “Well,  we  have  got  to  hear  all  of  the  foreign 
countries  who  want  to  talk  about  this  thing  before  these  committees.” 

Maybe  that  is  true,  that  we  have  to.  It  may  take  a  week  or  a  day. 
And  if  they  can  get  through  their  testimony  we  have  here  today,  if 
they  can  testify  as  fast  as  the  people  who  appeared  here  today  have, 
it  isn’t  going  to  take  any  9  months  or  even  any  6  months  to  have  an 
extension. 
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We  appreciate  that  the  only  thing  before  you  today  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  on  this  thing,  how  long  should  it  be  extended.  As  we  understand 
the  testimony  today  and  from  everybody  whom  we  have  talked  to,  the 
industry  wants  a  permanent  Sugar  Act.  You  want  a  permanent 
Sugar  Act.  It  seems  like  if  it  is  the  thing  to  have,  to  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  Sugar  Act,  then  we  should  get  busy  and  have  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Senator  Long.  Here  is  part  of  the  problem,  though.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  Sugar  Act  written  for  all  eternity  right  now  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  it.  But  this  N ation  historically  has  purchased  more  than  a 
third  of  its  sugar  from  Cuba. 

Now,  we  don’t  know  what  the  situation  in  Cuba  will  be  in  a  couple 
of  years  from  now.  We  are  writing  an  act  now  that  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  don’t  know  what  this  country  is  going  to  want 
to  do  in  regard  to  its  attitude  toward  the  Dominican  Republic  where 
we  buy  a  great  amount  of  sugar.  And  unfortunately  from  an  inter¬ 
national  standpoint,  from  the  administration  point  of  view  they  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  commit  themselves  as  to  what  they  want  to  do* 
in  a  permanent  act.  And  that  is  why  we  have  the  situation  we  have 
here  of  a  short  duration  act. 

But  the  Cuban  situation  could  change  back  around  to  where  the 
Government  there  was  friendly,  and  you  know  that  the  pressure  would 
be  on  this  Government  to  resume  large-scale  purchases  from  Cuba. 
And  with  the  fluid  situation  that  we  have,  where  the  administration 
does  not  know  what  it  wants  to  do  about  the  Dominican  quota,  we 
can’t  arrive  at  a  permanent  act,  as  I  can  see,  because  there  are  too 
many  unpredictables  that  you  can’t  fill  in. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Long,  we  are  absolutely  convinced  that  if 
they  ever  enlarge  the  sugar  business  insofar  as  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ing  voter  is  concerned  in  this  country,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  at  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  that  represent  the  people. 

We  believe  that.  It  is  true  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  in 
Cuba  21  months  from  now.  I  do  not  know  myself  in  reading  the 
papers  any  single  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  is  under  the 
domination  of  Russia  that  has  ever  gotten  out  from  under  that  situa¬ 
tion  short  of  war. 

Senator  Long.  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  don’t  know  what  that  means  here - 

Senator  Long.  Yugoslavia,  west  Austria — that  is,  east  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia,  wouldn’t  they  be  exceptions  ?  South  Korea ; 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  We  had  a  war  over  in  South  Korea,  as  I  recall. 

Senator  Long.  But  east  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  are  not  under 
direct  Russian  control. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  don’t  know  which  way  they  lean  mostly. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this - 

Senator  Long.  How  about  Guatemala,  wouldn’t  you  say  that  that 
would  be  an  exception  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  don’t  think  Guatemala  has  ever  been  as  far 
as  Cuba  has  been. 

Senator  Long.  Castro  thought  enough  of  the  kind  of  government 
they  had  down  there  in  Guatemala  to  name  one  of  the  first  American 
mills  he  seized  the  Guatemala  mill.  So  I  would  say  that  the  judgment 
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of  Castro  is  that  the  Government  of  Guatemala  is  under  his  banner, 
wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Quoting  Mr.  Castro  further,  he  says  that  the 
United  States  Sugar  Act  has  enslaved  his  people,  and  if  I  understand 
his  reason,  he  says  that  is  the  reason  they  are  communistic  today,  that 
they  are  in  the  position  they  are  in  today,  because  it  enslaved  his 
people. 

Now,  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Castro,  he  has  made  that  statement  a  number 
of  times. 

Senator  Long.  I  was  under  the  impression,  and  I  believe  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  that  that  was  a  communistic  takeover  in  Guatemala,  and  Ahbends 
and  that  group - 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  didn’t  recall  that  Russia  was  furnishing  them 
arms,  buying  products  from  them,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Long.  It  hadn’t  gotten  as  far  as  the  Cuban  situation,  but  it 
was  my  impression,  and  my  best  information,  that  it  was  communistic. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Senator,  you  would  know  more  about  it  than  I 
would,  of  course. 

It  does  seem  to  me  like  possibly,  from  the  study  that  we  have  made 
and  the  research  that  we  have  had  done  for  us,  that  if  we  wanted  to 
help  Cuba,  if  we  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  keep  her  on  our  side 
instead  of  going  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  manner  about  which 
the  discussion  has  turned  here,  the  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  help  her 
do  what  some  of  the  former  governments  in  Cuba  have  tried  to  do, 
and  that  is  get  a  more  stable  farm  economy  in  the  country  with  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  rather  than  planting  the  same  crop  year  after  year, 
cane  sugar.  And  possibly  we  would  be  doing  Cuba  a  favor  and  the 
people  in  Cuba  a  favor  and  Cuba’s  Government  if  we  cooperated  in 
those  respects  and  purchased  less  sugar  from  her  in  the  future  than 
we  have  in  the  past,  and  make  her  more  independent,  where  she  is  not 
■depending  upon  sugar  as  much  as  she  has  been  in  the  past. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  a  little  bit,  if  you  will,  please,  as  a 
little  background  to  those  people  who  are  interested  in  this  thing  that 
we  do  speak  for  today. 

This  example  applies  pretty  well,  I  think,  throughout  a  number 
•of  sections  of  the  country,  probably.  But  we  have  found  in  the  last 
10  years  here — we  have  had  two  drought  periods  since  the  early 
1930’s,  of  about  similar  duration,  and  we  haven’t  heard  as  much  of  the 
last  one  in  1950’s  as  we  did  back  in  the  1930’s  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  first  took  office.  But,  through  necessity,  the  farmers  of  that  area 
Iiave  expanded  their  underground  water,  they  have  drilled  their  own 
wells  and  paid  for  their  own  pumps.  That  has  been  expanded  now 
to  where  we  find,  according  to  a  recent  survey  that  was  made  by  a 
group  out  of  New  York  City  in  cooperation  with  a  group  in  Dallas 
who  were  interested  in  building  mills,  sugar  mills,  that  from  the 
southwestern  part  of  Kansas  through  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma 
and  western  Texas  that  we  could  produce  in  good  farming  practices 
•as  much  sugar — more  sugar,  more  sugar  than  we  have  purchased  from 
Cuba  each  year  annually,  we  could  produce  that  much  more  annually. 

Those  people  are  setting  there  under  this  position.  This  one  county 
gives  a  good  example. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  450,000  allotted  acres  of  wheat.  This  year 
we  have  190,000.  That  is  how  much  it  has  been  cut  down.  Ten  years 
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ago  we  had  10,000  acres,  allotted  acres  of  cotton — 20,000.  Last  year  we 
had  10,000  in  the  one  county.  Those  people  are  relegated  to  other 
crops.  And  what  is  it  in  our  country,  and  all  this  vast  section  ?  It 
is  milo  maize.  And  with  the  cost  of  irrigating  and  growing  milo 
maize,  with  the  support  price  that  we  have  for  it,  it  is  not  a  very  profit¬ 
able  crop.  And  specially  insofar  as  the  tenant  farmer  is  concerned,  he 
finds  that  each  year,  one  after  the  other,  he  is  a  little  further  in  the 
hole,  if  he  doesn’t  have  cotton  and  wheat  acreage,  and  eventually  he 
has  a  foreclosure  and  he  is  out  of  business.  We  don’t  think  that  is  good 
for  the  farm  area  of  that  section  or  any  farm  area  of  the  country." 

We  don’t  think  the  exodus  of  the  farmer  to  the  city  is  good,  because 
we  will  have  unemployment.  But  we  do  think  that  if  we  were  given 
the  right  to  produce  more  of  the  sugar  that  we  grow,  that  we  con¬ 
sume  in  the  United  States,  that  the  farmer  eats  and  his  family  eats, 
that  if  the  farmers  were  given  that  right,  we  would  be  stronger  in  this 
country,  that  our  farm  economy  would  be  strong. 

And  when  the  farm  economy  is  strong,  the  national  economy  is 
strong,  and  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  see  done. 

And  we  think  it  is  important  enough  that  it  ought  not  to  be  put  off 
21  months. 

If  we  have  this  21-month  extension,  if  the  people  in  these  newer 
areas  have  to  wait  21  months  before  they  can  construct  the  mill,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  start  producing,  it  will  be  4  to  5  years.  If  we  had  a  law 
now,  it  would  be  2  years,  because  it  takes  2  years  to  construct  the 
mill,  approximately  2  years.  So  we  would  be  2  years  that  we  would  be 
buying  this  sugar  from  the  foreign  countries,  we  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  that  for  2  years  if  we  started  now  to  try  to  help  the 
American  farmer. 

If  we  put  this  off,  consideration  of  this  bill  for  another  2  years,  it 
will  be  2  years  counting  the  first  3  months  in  this  through  1961,  and 
then  we  are  just  2  years  further  away  from  that  condition  and  that 
position  than  we  would  be  if  we  tried  to  get  something  done  now. 

I  am  asking  you  gentlemen  to  try.  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do 
with  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  it  may  be  that  we  have  no 
power  in  the  Senate  to  control  the  situation,  that  we  have  to  take  what¬ 
ever  they  give  us,  and  just  take  it  that  way. 

But  I  believe  that  the  men  here  on  this  committee  are  qualified  to 
deal  with  those  people,  to  show  them  the  importance — if  I  have  failed, 
and  Mr.  Benefield,  president  of  our  association,  has  failed  to  point  up 
the  importance  of  it,  and  our  Congressmen  and  our  Senators  from  our 
State  have,  we  believe  that  there  are  people  in  Congress  who  have 
the  leadership  and  the  ability  to  lead,  and  get  this  thing  done,  if  it  is 
good. 

And  we  say  that  every  reason  in  the  world  exists  for  this  being 
a  good  philosophy.  If  it  is  good  for  us  in  this  country  to  produce  any 
one  commodity  and  be  independent  in  our  production  of  it,  if  it  is 
wheat,  cattle,  strategic  material,  or  anything  else,  the  same  reasoning 
will  apply  to  sugar  just  as  well  as  to  cotton,  wool,  or  anything  that 
we  produce  in  this  country  or  we  consume  in  this  country. 

We  certainly  want— we  are  here  today  to  appeal,  I  might  say,  for 
your  consideration  in  trying  to  get  this  job  done,  that  everybody  wants- 
done,  and  that  is,  a  permanent  Sugar  Act. 
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We  are  hoping  and  praying  that  in  connection  with  that  permanent 
Sugar  Act  we  will  be  given  some  relief,  that  we  won’t  be  put  2  years 
further  down  the  line,  4  years  altogether. 

Questions  have  been  raised  this  morning  by  someone  concerning 
subsidies  of  this  crop.  The  subsidies,  direct  subsidy  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  about  $2  an  acre— $2.20  a  ton.  The  freight  rate  that 
we  pay,  350  miles  from  Hereford,  Tex.,  to  Rocky  Ford,  is  about  $3.85 
a  ton.  Those  men  in  our  area  who  have  been  growing  that  1,900  and 
2,000  acres  of  beets  for  16  long  years  and  shipping  them  to  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  would  be  willing  to — you  could  forget  all  about  that 
Government  bonus  or  Government  payment  to  the  farmers  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  can  grow  the  sugar  and  never  expect  you  to  pay 
a  dime,  if  the  sugar  price  remains  like  it  is,  if  the  payments  for  the 
growing  remain  as  good  as  they  have  during  this  past  16  or  20  years. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Witherspoon,  I  don’t  think  you  want  to  let 
that  arithmetic  stay  in  the  record.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  of 
$2.20  a  ton? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  The  grower  who  is  the  biggest  grower  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Benefield,  receives  the  statement  from  the 
Government,  and  I  am  quoting  him  on  that. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  $2.20  a  ton  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  is  the  beet,  that  is  the  beet  tonnage  that 
is  shipped. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  the  payment  from  the  processing  tax  to 
the  grower? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bennett.  But  that  isn’t  the  subsidy,  that  tax  is  collected 
from  the  processor  and  turned  around  to  the  grower. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  is  the  only  subsidy  payment  that  is  made 
by  the  U.S.  Government  direct. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  Government  is  just  a  channel  through 
which' that  passes,  the  Government — the  taxpayers,  the  general  tax¬ 
payers  do  not  pay  that,  the  beet  grower  does. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  is  true,  the  beet  grower  himself  really  pays 
it,  the  industry  pays  it,  the  refiner,  right. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  refiner  pays  it  ? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  And  it  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  so  the 
consumer  pays  it. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  The  consumer,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Bennett.  And  it  is  channeled  in  and  out  of  the  Treasury 
with  a  profit  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  But  we  would  like  to  give  that  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  have  them  keep  it  if  we  can  grow  the  beets,  is  what  we 
are  saying,  on  the  same  structure  as  now.  Everybody  in  Texas  now 
says  tlie  same  thing,  and  the  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  boys,  they 
would  like  to  give  that  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Senator  Bennett.  Are  you  saying  to  us  that  you  would  like  the 
act  changed,  so  that  no  money  out  of  the  processing  tax  goes  to  the 
grower  ? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  say  if  you  will  give  us  a  refinery  or  a  quota 
for  a  refinery  where  we  can  have  a  refinery  in  Texas,  we  would  be 
happy  to  do  that.  We  would  be  better  off,  because  it  costs  us  more 
than  that  to  ship  it  350  miles.  And,  besides  that,  those  poor  boys  in 
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New  Mexico  that  grow  that  800  acres  of  beets  that  they  have  been 
■growing  now  for  16  or  20  years,  they  may  have  had  0.8  of  an  acre 
increase  a  few  years  along  in  the  whole  State  of  New  Mexico,  but 
they  have  come  all  the  way  from  Albuquerque  to  40  miles  this  side 
through  Hereford  to  Rocky  Ford,  a  distance  of  about  550  miles,  to 
their  processing  plant.  That  is  where  they  go. 

And  we  are  asking  that  we  be  permitted  in  a  cooperative  program, 
if  you  can  work  out  where  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Treasury,  as 
Senator  Douglas  states,  or  somebody,  if  at  the  same  time  we  can  just 
be  afforded  the  right  to  produce  sugar  and  mill  it,  refine  it  in  this 
country,  sell  a  little  of  it  in  Texas— we  consume  about  450,000  to 
500,000  tons  in  Texas  each  year,  and  that  1,900  acres  will  amount 
to  about  4,000  tons  that  we  get  to  produce  in  that  State — we  would 
like  to  sell  some  sugar  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  is  grown  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

'When  we  get  to  thinking  about  what  it  will  do  for  the  economy, 
as  someone  mentioned,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this. 
This  may  be  somewhat  different  than  it  would  be  with  cane  refineries, 
because  as  I  understand  cane-refined  raw  sugar  here,  is  is  94  percent 
pure  or  something  like  that,  that  is.  it  has  been  partially  refined  when 
it  gets  here ;  I  don’t  know  how  many  employees  run  one  of  these  cane 
refineries  on  this  imported  sugar. 

But  when  you  grow  that  sugar  here,  cane  or  beet,  it  is  a  different 
situation,  as  I  am  sure  Senator  Ellencler  would  know,  because  there 
you  employ  a  lot  of  people  in  peak  season,  your  farmers  employ 
people,  you  add  considerably  to  the  employment,  you  would  add  in  a 
community  where  we  might  have  a  refinery  now  on,  say  40,000  acres 
of  beets,  you  would  add  something  like  $20  million  in  that  community. 

And  the  economists  have  worked  with  us  and  studied  this  thing 
as  to  what  would  be  good  for  this  country — and  we  are  Americans 
and  we  want  whatever  is  good  for  our  country — and  they  have  shown 
that  that  dollar  turned  loose  means  several  when  it  has  gone  around 
to  your  grocery  men  and  your  oilman,  and  to  turn  $20  million  loose 
means  more  than  just  $20  million.  It  means  several  times  that  much. 
And  it  means  this,  with  the  Treasury  being  the  beneficiary  on  income 
taxes,  and  what-have-you,  it  means  more. 

As  I  see  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  would  be  good  for  this 
country,  it  would  be  better  to  do  that  than  it  would  be  for  us  to  spend 
it  somewhere  else. 

Now,  during  this  same  period  of  time  since  1955  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  rights  to  grow  some  beets  in  areas  where  we  have 
got  a  historical  basis.  We  have  been  growing  them  for  so  long,  since 
1948  at  least,  we  have  been  growing  beets  in  and  around  the  county 
Avhere  I  live — Mr.  Benefield  has  been  shipping,  as  I  said,  to  Rocky 
Ford  for  16  years. 

We  find  that  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development  and  its  International  Finance  Corporation 
functions  of  this  Government  have  by  loan  and  so  forth  encouraged 
and  helped  foreign  countries  not  only  in  buying  this  sugar  in  some 
section,  as  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
done,  but  also  in  getting  them  into  the  business,  loaning  them  money 
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to  help  them  build  refinei’ies  and  add  to  their  refineries,  and  getting 
them  into  the  sugar  beet  producing  business — not  beet,  but  cane, 
cane,  I  mean,  pardon  me.  And  at  the  same  time— and  those  figures 
have  been  for  1957,  1959,  1960,  1961,  and  the  years  through  there 
since  1955.  We  have  not  even  been  permitted  to  go  do  it  ourselves 
and  spend  our  own  money,  as  we  have  in  irrigation  wells,  and  build 
our  own  plants  without  the  Government  loaning  us  a  dime,  we  can’t 
do  it,  we  can’t  do  it  under  this  law. 

And  we  want  to  do  it.  If  one  of  the  beet  companies — and  I  do  not 
understand  or  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  interlocutory  interest 
or  stockholder  interest  between  calie  and  beet  refineries  or  not,  I 
haven’t  ever  gotten  to  that  and  don’t  know  and  can’t  say.  But  we 
would  like  for  them  to  build  it,  if  they  don’t  want  to  build  it  let  us 
build  it,  just  give  us  an  opportunity,  give  us  a  law  that  we  can  live 
under,  give  us  a  law  that  we  can  go  forward  in.  Give  us  a  law  that 
will  allow  us  to  have  more  independent  communities  in  farm  areas 
in  this  country  and  help  us,  let  us  make  better  American  citizens 
and  independent  citizens  in  this  country. 

In  my  hometown,  we  think  that  if  a  man  supports  his  wife  and  his 
family  and  his  kids  he  has  added  something  to  that  community. 
And  I  say  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
if  we  take  care  of  our  own  self,  if  we  take  care  of  our  own  people 
here  and  give  them  the  opportunity,  we  will  have  more,  we  will  have 
more  stature  in  the  world  of  nations  today  than  we  would  if  we  don’t 
do  that  and  we  find  ourselves  weak  in  any  phase  of  the  national 
economy,  farm  or  otherwise. 

I  filed  with  you  here  this  morning  a  rather  short  talk  on  this,  about 
nine  pages.  I  am  used  to,  when  I  have  the  opportunity  and  am  called 
upon,  to  make  about  an  hour-and-a-half  talk,  and  then  still  not  have 
time  enough  to  cover  the  subject. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  James  W.  Witherspoon  for  the  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers 

Association,  March  27, 1961 

The  approximately  10,000  underground-water  irrigation  farmers  of  west  Texas, 
southwestern  Oklahoma,  and  eastern  New  Mexico  are  most  appreciative  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time  before  any  committee  interested  in 
sugar  legislation,  which  we  believe  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Congress. 

extension  of  the  act  delays  the  time  when  new  mills  can  be  constructed 

TO  HANDLE  ACREAGE  OF  NEW  GROWER  AREAS 

New  growing  areas  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  receive  consideration  in 
Congress  for  the  expansion  of  domestic  sugar  beet  production  and  refining. 
Favorable  consideration  was  promised  in  1955,  when  the  present  act  was  passed. 
Early  in  1960  we  were  assured  that  a  permanent  Sugar  Act  would  be  enacted 
in  the  early  part  of  1960  which  would  give  consideration  and  relief  to  new  beet 
growing  areas.  This  committee  will  recall  that  when  Congress  recessed  for 
the  conventions  in  1960,  by  joint  resolution  it  provided  for  the  holding  of  hearings 
and  passing  of  a  permanent  act  immediately  upon  the  reconvening  of  the 
Congress. 

We  understood  after  the  new  Congress  convened  in  1961  and  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  90-day  extension,  hearings  would  be  held  and  a  permanent  law  writ¬ 
ten.  New  growing  areas  again  have  been  disappointed,  and  we  are  now  faced 
with  the  action  of  the  House  on  March  21,  leaving  only  10  days  remaining  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  permanent  law.  New  grower  areas  are  fearful  now  that  a 
21-month  extension  may  well  mean  that:  (1)  they  will  be  1  or  2  years  further 
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delayed  in  a  permanent  act  that  will  enable  them  to  build  mills  so  they  can  start 
production ;  and,  or  (2)  at  the  end  of  this  extension,  still  another  extension  may 
be  enacted  without  providing  for  them. 

We  are  told  that  21  months  are  necessary  to  gain  the  information  for  writing 
of  a  permanent  Sugar  Act.  We  are  told  by  others  that  this  length  of  time  is 
unreasonable.  An  extension  will  further  delay  and  hinder  a  great  segment  of 
this  country  in  producing  and  refining  a  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country.  All  areas  where  irrigation  and  sunshine  exist  are  interested, 
these  being  the  only  two  essentials  for  the  growing  of  the  beet  crop  from  which 
sugar  is  extracted. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  hear  testimony  and  arguments  from  foreign  countries 
desiring  to  sell  to  us.  They  have  been  around  for  some  time  now.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  industry  and  all  concerned  agree  we  should  have  a  permanent  act 
instead  of  a  short-term  extension,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Likewise, 
that  in  all  probability  it  can  be  done  in  less  time  than  21  months.  If  it  is  to  be 
done  by  this  Congress  before  adjournment,  it  should  be  done  within  the  next  4 
months.  If  the  American  farmers  and  the  farm  economy  of  this  country  are  to 
be  recognized  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  having  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
production  of  a  commodity  consumed  in  this  country,  considering  that  it  will  take 
approximately  2  years  to  build  refineries,  definite  steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  assure  these  areas  that  they  can  start  producing  beets  when  their 
mills  are  completed. 

If  this  law  cannot  be  written  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  3  to  4  months, 
we  have  confidence  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  cooperating,  to  extend  the  time  for  hearings  for  an  additional  30 
or  60  days,  if  necessary,  to  finish  the  job. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  ACT 

Some  statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  law  itself  has  so  many 
ramifications  and  complications  that  a  permanent  act  cannot  be  written  in  a 
short  time.  Those  in  the  House  and  Senate  familiar  with  the  act  would  refute 
this  misconception.  These  statements  may  be  inspired  to  deter  or  “scare  off” 
consideration  of  this  law  and  to  fool  the  American  public  into  believing  that  it 
is  impossible  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  to  take  care  of  new  growing  areas  and  new 
mills.  The  House  and  Senate  Members  will  refute  these  misconceptions.  In 
truth,  the  law  is  one  simply  to  bar  overproduction.  It  is  a  case  where  production 
is  less  than  consumption,  and  the  consumer  price  is  stabilized.  It  involves  the 
granting  by  this  Government  of  quotas  for  the  “right”  to  produce  and  also  to 
import  the  sugar  that  is  not  permitted  to  be  produced  within  this  country. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  which  require  a  new  consideration  of  the 
basic  provisions.  The  law  protects  the  existing  refineries  and  growers  now 
engaged  in  production  by  a  system  which  affords  a  guaranteed  return  for  the  re¬ 
fined  product.  There  is  no  complication  or  mystery  about  the  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  produce  a  greater  amount  of  cane  and  beet  sugar, 
domestically,  in  this  country.  The  complications  and  mysteries  raised  do  not 
exist  as  such.  Sometimes  they  may  be  asserted  only  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  real  issues.  ' 

There  is  nothing  about  the  sugar  law  or  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  sugar 
law  at  this  time  that  is  not  now  known — and  has  been  known  for  months  and 
years.  Any  attempt  to  avoid  consideration  of  the  real  issue  of  granting  “quotas” 
to  new  mills  and  new  domestic  areas  is  only  a  postponement  of  the  right  of 
many  Americans  to  be  heard  before  their  Congress. 

APPEOACH  MUST  BE  KEALISTIC 

Claims  have  been  made  that  the  Sugar  Act  must  provide  for  “quotas”  for  for¬ 
eign  imports  in  order  that  this  country  maintain  friends  internationally.  Castro 
has  publicly,  on  numerous  occasions,  stated  that  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  enslaved 
his  people.  The  masses  of  Cuba  have  followed  his  thinking.  It  is  evident  that 
our  favorable  sugar  law  has  failed  to  maintain  any  form  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  nation.  The  Communists  are  unquestionably  in  control,  with 
Russia  acquiring  a  large  portion  of  the  Cuban  sugar  on  an  entirely  different 
basis  from  the  past  procedure  of  this  country  under  which  about  double  the 
world  market  price  was  paid. 

With  several  foreign  nations  making  claims,  on  various  bases,  to  export  sugar 
to  this  country,  we  here  face  the  eventual  unfavorable  attitude  toward  this  coun- 
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try  when  later  we  select  one  or  more  of  them  with  whom  we  may  deal,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Those  not  receiving  what  they  want  will  say  we  favored 
another.  Those  same  foreign  countries  will  respect  our  Government  when  and 
if  we  say  to  them  unequivocally  that  we  intend  to  maintain  our  farm  economy, 
thereby  strengthening  our  national  economy,  and  permitting  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  produce  the  sugar  that  we  consume.  We  are  not  advocating  that  we 
should  be  given  the  right  by  law  to  produce  all  the  sugar  consumed  at  this  time; 
but  we  do  sincerely  suggest  that  Congress  should  view  with  equal  concern  the 
rights  and  the  demands  of  the  large  farm  segment  of  this  country  desiring  to  en¬ 
gage  in  sugar  production  as  we  would  consider  foreign  nations  which,  under 
the  law.  should  have  no  “right”  as  such.  The  taxpaying  individuals  of  this 
country  should  actually  have  the  “rights” ;  i.e.,  to  produce  the  sugar  consumed. 

IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  It  is  readily  understood  that  every  argument  in  favor  of  this  Nation  being 
independent  in  the  production  of  any  commodity  applies  with  equal  force  to 
domestic  sugar  production. 

2.  In  the  event  of  international  conflict  or  war,  if  we  are  dependent  upon  some 
foreign  country  as  the  source  of  our  sugar,  there  continually  exists  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  our  being  cut  off  from  our  supply.  The  only  sure  solution  is  that 
we  broaden  and  expand  production  within  this  country. 

3.  Much  has  been  said  about  unemployment  in  this  country  in  recent  months. 
Although  employment  in  the  operation  of  cane  refineries  of  partially  refined 
foreign  sugar  may  not  add  materially  to  solving  the  unemployment  situation, 
the  reverse  is  true  of  beet  sugar  refineries.  By  way  of  analysis,  let  us  consider 
a  1  million  ton  quota  of  sugar  refined  in  new  areas  within  this  country  and  de¬ 
termine  the  results  of  such  impact  by  way  of  comparison. 

One  modern  beet  refinery  would  cost  approximately  $15  million.  To  con¬ 
struct  the  mill  would  require  approximately  2  years.  Labor  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plant  and  in  the  assembly.  When  the  plant 
operated,  it  would  employ  in  peak  season  approximately  300  persons.  It  would 
refine  100,000  tons  of  sugar  from  approximately  40,000  acres  of  beets.  There 
would  be  many  persons  employed  in  growing  and  harvesting  the  beets.  One 
operation  of  100,000-ton  capacity  multiplied  by  10  would  demonstrate  that  this 
is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  insofar  as  relief  of  unemployment  is 
concerned. 

4.  Expanding  production  of  sugar  in  this  country  will  materially  add  to  the 
income  and  will  strengthen  the  farm  economy,  and  thus  the  national  economy. 
Extending  the  example  above,  one  such  refinery  would  pay  to  the  farmers  of 
the  area  approximately  $12  million  annually.  The  same  refinery  would  ex¬ 
pend  approximately  $5  million  additionally,  annually,  for  taxes,  supplies,  serv¬ 
ices  and  labor.  The  economists  assure  us  that  this  annual  income,  when  turned 
over  many  times  in  a  community  or  State,  increases  the  economy  many  times 
the  original  dollar  spent.  When  this  is  considered  in  the  light  of  several  addi¬ 
tional  mills  and  refineries,  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  contribution  will  be  made 
to  the  farm  and  national  economy  which  can  only  result  in  good  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole ;  for,  as  the  individual  citizen  prospers,  so  does  the  Nation. 

It  would  mean  that  with  each  separate  refinery,  thousands  of  trucks  and 
separate  pieces  of  farm  machinery  would  be  manufactured,  sold,  and  put  into  use. 
The  Treasury  Department  would  be  the  beneficiary,  as  well  as  the  people. 

5.  We  have  been  concerned  over  the  persisting  shrinkage  of  our  gold  reserve. 
We  believe  that  a  change  in  our  sugar  policy  that  would  help  our  farm  and 
national  economy  would  at  the  same  time  mitigate  this  situation.  The  amount 
paid  for  imported  sugar  from  foreign  countries  in  I960  was  in  excess  of  $500 
million.  Why  should  sugar  bear  the  brunt  at  a  time  when  there  exists  such  a 
demand  throughout  the  country  for  an  increase  in  domestic  production? 

Sugar  importation  is  competitive  to  farm  production.  It  is  in  a  different 
class  of  imports  from  complementary  commodities  such  as  coffee,  rubber,  carpet 
wool,  and  cocoa. 

6.  We  are  faced  with  overproduction  in  practically  all  farm-produced  grains. 
How  can  it  logically  be  stated  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  that  you 
cannot  produce  a  farm  commodity  where  there  is  a  great  underproduction  of 
approximately  45  percent?  Certainly,  the  expansion  of  sugar  production  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  alleviation  of  this  surplus  situation. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FARMER 

Although  it  has  not  been  publicized  the  Central  Southwest  section  of  these 
United  States  has  sustained  during  the  past  10  years  a  drought  equal  to  that 
of  the  1930’s.  The  people  of  this  area,  through  foresight  aud  necessity,  have 
developed,  at  their  own  financial  risk  and  expense,  underground  water  for  ir¬ 
rigation,  covering  several  millions  of  acres. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  western  Kansas,  southwestern  Oklahoma, 
west  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mexico  can  easily  produce  each  year  by  good 
agricultural  practices,  more  sugar  than  the  annual  quota  provided  by  Cuba. 
At  the  same  time,  these  farm  areas  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  agricultural  laws  of  this  country,  setbacks  of  the  most  severe 
nature.  ^  An  example  in  one  county  in  Texas  (Deaf  Smith)  will  point  this  up. 

In  1950,  the  county  had  450,000  allotted  acres  for  wheat.  Ten  years  later 
in  1961  the  allotted  acreage  was  191,000.  Ten  years  ago,  the  allotted  cotton 
acreage  was  exactly  double  what  it  was  in  1960.  The  expensive  irrigation 
and  chemical  fertilizers  with  the  depressed  price  structure  of  these  other  crops 
have  been  such  that  it  has  not  been  very  profitable.  Are  the  farmers  in  these 
areas,  or  any  other  area  in  the  United  States,  not  entitled  to  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  this  Congress?  Should  they  not  be  allowed  to  produce  a  greater 
portion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country? 

CONFLICTS 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  we  should  not  buy  sugar  from  Dictator 
Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  conceded  that  we  should  not  buy 
sugar  from  Communist-dominated  countries,  although  it  is  pointed  up  that  sugar 
from  any  country  may  find  its  way  into  this  country  in  the  world  markets.  The 
intrigue  in  dealings  with  many  foreign  countries  is  the  factor  that  complicates 
the  Sugar  Act.  The  promises  of  today  may  not  be  relied  upon  tomorrow. 
It  would  appear  that  the  State  Department  with  trained  personnel  should 
handle' the  foreign  relations  questions  of  this  country,  separately  and  apart 
from  the  legislative  branch,  and  that  it  is  properly  a  function  of  the  executive 
branch  to  win  and  keep  friends  among  foreign  countries.  Neither  sugar  nor 
any  other  commodity  should  be  used  as  an  international  football;  the  American 
farmer  should  not  be  denied  his  right  as  a  taxpaying  individual  to  participate  in 
production. 

It  is  our  thinking  that  every  segment  of  our  national  economy  should  be 
strengthened :  that  America  at  all  times  should  be  strong  within ;  that  we  will 
better  occupy  our  proper  place  of  leadership  in  the  world  by  an  expansion  of 
our  own  commodity  production.  The  citizen  of  any  community  who  is  self- 
supporting  has  added  to  the  strength  of  the  community.  The  same  principle 
.applies  to  America  as  a  nation.  We  might  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  if  we  fail  to  keep  our  farm  and  national  economy  strong,  our  labor 
employed,  and  our  gold  reserve  in  proper  balance. 

The  American  farmer  in  most  instances  today  is  faced  with  a  problem  of 
survival.  The  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  adding  to  the  unemployment 
problem,  has  been  noted  by  you,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety. 

We  urge  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  permit  new  areas,  capable  and 
desiring  to  produce  sugar,  to  commence  the  necessary  preparation  to  produce 
and  refine,  as  soon  as  possible,  without  unnecessary  delays  but  with  speed  and 
dispatch  for  the  overall  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  come  to  the  Senate  and  do  a  little 
filibustering  sometime. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Senator,  I  will  visit  you  if  you  can  get  me  in 
there  to  make  a  speech  on  this  subject  some  time,  I  will  filibuster  for 
0  months  if  necessary. 

Senator  Curtis.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

You  do  not  feel  that  this  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has  been 
dilatory  or  responsible  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  No,  sir.  Let  me  say  to  you,  this  is  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  you  have  given  us — you  have  given  us  the  opportunity - 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had. 
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Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  we  have  been  asking  for — most  of  our 
work,  let  me  say,  has  been  in  the  House,  not  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  earlier  in  1960,  and  again  later  in  1960,  and 
again  now,  a  bill  has  not  arrived  over  here  in  time  for  this  committee  to 
hold  hearings  and  give  it  the  consideration  that  an  important  subject 
like  this  merits. 

Now,  I  do  not — what  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  to  argue  with  anyone, 
but  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  it.  The  House  of  Representatives 
can  pass  a  Sugar  Act  any  time  that  the  majority  leadership  of  the 
House  decides  they  want  to  do  it.  They  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a 
committee.  I  served  for  some  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  know  a  little  about  their  rules. 

They  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

Back  in  1955  the  Eisenhower  administration  made  a  request  for  a 
6-month  extension  of  the  excess  profits  tax.  The  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred  did  not  report  it  out.  The  chairman  was  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  he  did  not  call  the  committee  together,  and  did  not  report 
it  out.  The  leadership  directed  the  Rules  Committee  to  take  the  bill 
away  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it  was  brought  to  the 
floor  and  it  was  passed. 

Now,  the  majority  leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  have  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  or  any  other  committee. 

And  since  you  agree  that  this  committee  has  not  been  negligent  in 
our  duty,  I  merely  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  forum  that  has  the 
legal  power  to  do  something  about  getting  the  Sugar  Act  out  in  time 
so  it  can  be.  considered  and  all  the  parties  have  their  interests  con¬ 
sidered  in  ample  time  to  do  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  are  reminding  him  that  the  man  who  has 
that  power  in  the  House  comes  from  a  small  State  down  in  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  the  United  States  called  Texas. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  his  whip  that  lines  up  the  votes  for  him  comes 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  We  have  talked  to  him  many  times. 

Senator  Curtis.  A  fine  man. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  And  we  feel  like  we  have  friends  over  there; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  There  is  another  way  to  do  it.  They  can  amend 
the  Constitution  to  permit  the  Senate  to  act  first  on  sugar  legislation. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  isn’t  necessary.  But  there  is  a  precedent  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  House  to  act  on  legislation  that 
a  committee  has  not — that  a  legislative  committee  has  not  recorded, 
the  precedent  that  I  cited,  and  also  they  have  over  there  a  petition 
method  whereby  219  members  can  do  it.  That  is  a  little  bit  cumber¬ 
some,  but  happens  once  in  awhile. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  We  believe,  we  are  hopeful  that  you,  together 
with  the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  can  get  this  job  done  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  year.  It  doesn’t  seem  like  it  should  be  such  a 
big  job  but  what  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  what  we  thought  last  year.  But  we 
found  ourselves  up  to  the  night  of  adjournment  twice  without  any 
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■opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  have  even  this  much  of  a 
hearing  or  consider  any  change  in  the  basic  pattern. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Senator  Bennett,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  you 
think  this  is  worthwhile  legislation,  enough  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  that  we  will  try  it  again  anyway. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  as  you  heard  in  the  discussion  this  morning.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  three  lost  souls  who  marched  over  to  the  House  after  midnight 
twice  to  try  and  work  out  a  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee.  And  I  don’t  enjoy  these  all  night  sessions.  I 
would  rather  get  some  permanent  legislation  or  some  legislation  that 
would  last  for  several  years,  so  that  we  don’t  have  to  go  through  that 
year  after  year.  But  unless  something  is  done  to  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  to  permanent  legislation,  we  are  helpless,  as  we  were 
last  July  and  last  September,  and  as  we  are  right  now. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  really  believe  that  the  people  in  the  House 
whom  they  represent  want  permanent  legislation  .  I  really  don’t 
believe  they  realize  the  seriousness  of  it.  I  think  possibly  that  if  they 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  work  on  this  thing  now  if  they  felt  they 
had  to  do  it  instead  of  dilly-dallying  around  about  it,  so  to  speak,  I 
believe  they  will  go  to  work  on  it. 

Now,  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  it  in  May  anyway,  and  they 
may  find  that  it  doesn’t  take  so  long  to  hear  these  people  from  India 
and  all  over  the  country  as  they  think  it  will.  They  may  run  out  of 
something  to  say  like  I  have  here  before  they  get  too  far  along — I 
mean,  if  these  were  the  ones  to  be  heard,  most  everyone  else  here — I 
have  been  seeing  these  faces  around  the  country  here  for  the  last  15 
months,  in  Florida  and  different  places,  people  that  are  here  today  in 
the  audience,  and  I  don’t  think  that,  there  are  any  of  them  here  who 
could  keep  this  floor  occupied  for  more  than  a  week  altogether.  So 
I  think  in  a  week  or  a  month  or  2  months  or  3  months  we  could  have 
all  the  evidence  we  wanted  to. 

And  I  will  say  in  the  minds  of  some  people  in  this  U.S.  Congress — 
and  I  think  I  am  talking  to  some  of  them  here  today — that  they  have 
got  the  know-how  and  understanding  about  the  Sugar  Act  to  write  a 
bill,  and  if  they  desire  to  give  the  American  farmer  the  right  to  expand 
they  can  do  it  in  a  very  orderly  way  and  they  can  also  take  care  of 
buying  the  sugar  so  we  won’t  run  out  for  the  2  years  while  the  mills 
are  being  built.  And  I  think  we  have  the  ability  to  write  the  law. 

If  we  have  the  desire,  if  the  desire  exists  sufficiently  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  afford  new  growing  areas  and  the  farmers  the  right  to 
participate,  there  isn’t — I  believe  that — -there  isn’t  too  much  pressure, 
as  I  see  it,  to  possibly  keep  that  from  being  done. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  that  I  haven’t  mentioned  here  that 
may  have  been  intimated  during  the  testimony  today.  It  was  men¬ 
tioned  over  here  that  the  price  of  sugar  one  time  went  up  and  cost  us 
too  much.  But  that  was  when  our  supply  from  Cuba  was  cut  off. 
And  that  was  in  time  of  war.  Since  that  time,  the  price  of  sugar  has 
been  consistent.  And,  may  I  say,  the  retail  price  to  the  consumers  is 
all  I  know  about.  But  I  do  find  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  to  the 
housewife  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver,  where  we  grow  sugar  beets, 
is  not  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  east  here,  where  we  refine  their  cane  as  far 
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as  the  retail  price  is  concerned  per  pound.  I  don’t  know  what  the  diff¬ 
erence  is. 

We  were  told  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  “Now,  go  work  your 
solution  out  with  the  boys  in  the  industry ;  if  you  will  get  the  boys  in 
the  industry  to  say  it  is  all  right,  we  can  get  this  thing  done  quick.” 

Listen,  we  have  spent  time  with  the  industry,  with  those  people, 
we  have  come  up  with  suggestions — for  instance,  some  of  them  say, 
“Well,  the  cane  people  ship  too  far  west  and  get  rid  of  their  surplus, 
and  then  they  come  back  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  later  on 
when  we  can’t  go  that  far  east  on  account  of  the  higher  price  that  we 
pay  as  growers  of  beets  than  do  cane  growers,  so  they  get  more  sugar 
in,  in  December  and  November,  when  they  run  out.” 

We  said,  “Well,  let’s  have  a  suggestion  here.  Why  not,  whenever 
the  quotas  are  fixed  and  those  things  are  established,  whenever  any¬ 
body  runs  over,  instead  of  a  50  cent  tax  let’s  put  a  $2.50  tax  on  it,  and 
see  if  that  will  keep  them  home.” 

We  don’t  want  to  hurt  the  cane  people  or  anybody.  But  we  found 
375,000  tons  of  100  percent  refined  sugar  that  was  coming  into  this 
country  from  Cuba,  375,000  out  of  about  3,500,000  of  importations  of 
100  percent  refined  sugar.  We  said,  “For  goodness  sakes,  just  give  us 
that  375,000  tons,  let  ns  have  three  or  four  mills  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  start  milling,  and  we  won’t  hurt  the  cane 
people,  we  won’t  hurt  the  beet  people,  we  won’t  hurt  anybody,  if  you 
will  just  give  us  that.” 

Senator  Bennett.  Is  it  coming  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  can’t  tell  you.  It  has  been  coming  in. 

Senator  Bennett.  Is  there  any  sugar  coming  in  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Not  today,  no.  But  that  was  the  case.  And  we 
could  take  it  away  regardless  from  that  standpoint,  take  one  item. 

Besides,  that  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  anyhow ;  it  is  only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  quota.  And  by  the  time  we  built  the  mills  for  con¬ 
sumer  use  in  this  country  it  would  almost  be  built  up  to  that,  don't  you 
see.  There  are  enough  babies  being  born  that  are  going  to  eat  yearly 
100  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  United  States;  and  if  we  had  375,000  tons 
that  we  could  go  to  building  mills  which,  in  a  very  few  years  would 
equal  that.  We  can’t  get  that.  We  can’t  get  consideration.  We  have 
spent  our  time,  we  have  been  spinning  our  wheels  here  trying  to  talk 
to  the  people  that  we  have  been  told  to,  in  Congress,  to  go  to  work  it 
out  before  we  could  get  anything.  We  haven’t  been  able  to  do  it.  We 
are  asking  you  to  do  something  for  us,  because  every  man  in  here  is 
my  Senator,  whether  I  am  from  Texas  or  anywhere  else.  And  I  read 
the  papers,  and  I  look  to  your  leadership  all  the  time,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  way  that  it  should  be.  And  I  want  my  Texas  Senators  to 
represent  the  people  in  your  State,  too,  just  like  they  do  the  people 
in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Benefield,  have  I  left  anything  out  that  you 
would  like  to  say  here  ? 

Mr.  Benefield.  You  haven’t  left  much  out;  haven’t  said  as  much  as 
you  usually  say.  But  I  would  say  on  behalf  of  the  growers  that  you 
are  telling  these  gentlemen  the  truth,  that  my  Government  payment 
doesn’t  pay  my  freight  to  Rocky  Ford;  so  if  you  would  give  us  a  mill 
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in  that  area  down  there  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  I  could  have 
the  pulp  to  feed  my  cattle,  I  would  be  that  much  better  off  not  paying 
the  freight.  So  I  can’t  see — I  believe  Senator  Ellender  thought  we 
would  have  to  subsidize  that  crop  some  more.  As  a  grower  for  these 
16  years,  I  can’t  see  any  need  for  that,  sugar  beets,  even  though  I  have 
shipped  all  the  way  to  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  have  put  me  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  financially.  So  I  would  still  be  doing  just  as  well— I  would  be 
doing  a  little  bit  better  for  the  reason  I  just  mentioned,  if  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  didn’t  pay  me  a  dime,  just  give  me  my  byproducts  in  trade, 
and  I  will  give  you  that  trade  bill. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Floyd  N.  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  sugar  beet  committee  for  the  State  of  Arizona. 

STATEMENT  OF  FLOYD  N.  SMITH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GOVERNOR’S 
SUGAR  BEET  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Floyd  N.  Smith,  and  I  reside  at  8520  North  Central  Avenue  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  I  appear  before  you  today  as  a  representative  of  the 
Governor  of  Arizona,  who  has  established  a  committee  to  promote 
and  foster  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  our  State.  In  addition  to  being 
chairman  of  this  committee,  I  have  a  definite  interest  in  the  problem 
as  an  Arizona  farmer  and  as  a  representative  of  Arizona  agriculture. 

Although  I  have  been  farming  in  the  Salt  River  project  in  Arizona 
since  1931, 1  have  had  some  experience  in  the  sugar  beet  industry.  I 
also  farmed  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California  for  a  period  of  17 
years  where  I  grew  sugar  beets,  vegetables,  and  other  crops  generally 
grown  in  that  area.  I  pioneered  the  growing  sugar  beet  seed  in  Ari¬ 
zona  on  an  experimental  basis  in  1934.  Our  seed  was  acceptable  to  the 
Colorado  companies  and  today  Arizona  is  among  the  principal  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  supply  of  sugar  beet  seed  in  the  United  States. 

My  initial  experience  and  interest  in  the  sugar  beet  industry  began 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  in  1919  where  I  was  employed  in  the  research 
department  of  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  at  Rocky  F ord,  Colo. 
From  1921  through  1930  I  was  an  agriculturalist  for  the  National 
Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Sugar  City,  Colo. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  today  is  to  tell  you  of  Arizona’s  need  for 
a  sugar  beet  quota — our  ability  to  produce  the  crop  economically — 
and  to  assure  you  that  our  Central  Valley  lands,  our  Yuma  County 
lands,  and  other  areas  of  the  State  can  produce  crops  of  superior 
quality. 

Arizona’s  irrigated  Valleys  cannot  compete  with  the  nonirrigated 
areas  of  our  country  in  the  production  of  grain  crops.  The  vegetable 
industry  in  our  established  agricultural  areas  has  suffered  greatly  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  only  so-called  cash  crop  of  prominence  is 
cotton.  Due  to  our  national  surplus,  cotton  acreage  is  in  a  restricted 
category.  Without  going  into  more  detail,  I  can  assure  you  that 
farming  in  Arizona  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  during  the 
last  several  years.  A  substantial  sugar  beet  acreage  would  not  only 
improve  the  economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  would  also  divert 
acreage  now  producing  surplus  crops  to  the  production  of  sugar. 
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In  response  to  a  recent  questionnaire,  354  Arizona  farmers  have  in¬ 
dicated  a  desire  to  raise  sugar  beets.  These  farmers  indicated  a  desire 
to  plant  67,722  acres  of  sugar  beets.  Incidentally,  any  one  of  three 
counties  included  in  this  acreage  could  supply  a  4,000  ton  per  day 
slicing  capacity  mill. 

Arizona  has  1,260,000  acres  of  the  finest  farmlands  in  the  country. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  these  acres  are  irrigated  by  gravity 
flow  waters  from  reclamation  projects  and  local  irrigation  districts. 
An  additional  626,000  acres  are  privately  irrigated  by  water  pumped 
from  the  underground.  The  State  has  a  more  desirable  climate,  with 
fewer  weather  hazards  than  other  areas  in  the  country  now  raising 
sugar  beets.  I  have  grown  sugar  beets  experimentally  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  Arizona  with  an  extremely  high  sugar  content.  The 
yield  was  comparable  in  tonnage  to  any  other  district  or  area  of  the 
country  now  engaged  in  the  business. 

A  sugar  mill  in  Arizona,  centrally  located,  would  have  an  added 
advantage  over  mills  located  in  other  States.  Due  to  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  the  various  producing  areas  would  harvest  their 
sugar  beets  at  different  times,  therefore,  giving  the  mill  a  longer  an¬ 
nual  campaign.  Beets  from  Yuma  County  would  come  off  earlier 
than  those  grown  in  Maricopa  and  Pinal  Counties.  Following  the 
harvest  in  Maricopa  and  Pinal  Counties,  Chino  Valley,  the  Gila  Val¬ 
ley,  and  the  Wilcox  Valley  would  be  ready.  Although  this  fact  does 
not  bear  directly  on  your  decision  to  give  Arizona  a  sugar  beet  allot¬ 
ment,  it  does,  however,  indicate  the  probability  of  more  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  sugar  mill. 

The  high  degree  of  interest  among  farmers  and  citizens  of  Arizona 
in  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  production  of  sugar  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  few  nonsurplus  “cash  crops”  in 
the  country  today.  It  is  among  the  most  important  and  vitally 
needed  commodities  in  our  country.  We  believe  that  the  Nation 
should  produce  within  its  own  borders  a  greater  portion  of  its  own 
sugar  needs. 

The  State  of  Arizona  and  those  of  us  who  farm  there  want  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  this  increased  development.  We  want 
this  privilege  without  injuring  our  fellow  farmers  in  other  States 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  industry.  Neither  do  we  desire  to  inter¬ 
fere  or  hinder  the  efforts  of  others  in  these  established  areas  who  wish 
to  participate  in  the  industry  but  have  no  present  allotment.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  can  be  accomplished  by  allocating  a  portion  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota,  plus  the  increased  consumption,  to  domestic  growers. 

I  have  purposely  taken  less  than  my  allotted  time  in  making  this 
statement,  hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  answer  such  of  your  ques¬ 
tions  as  may  fall  within  my  kn  owl  edge  and  experience. 

But,  before  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  from  Arizona  respectively 
request  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  amended,  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
by  establishing  substantial  and  economic  quotas  for  Arizona  and 
other  States  which  are  capable  of  economically  growing  sugar  beets 
and  desire  to  participate  in  the  industry. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Any  questions? 

(No  response.) 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn,  to  meet  at  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning  in  executive  session. 

(By  direction  of  the  Chairman,  the  following  is  made  a  part  of 
the  record:) 

Swisheb  County  Sugar  Beet  Geowees  Association, 

Tulia,  Tex.,  Marcsh  23, 1961. 

Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  We  feel  that  Congressman  Cooley's  extension  of  the 
sugar  act  is  unfair  to  the  U.S.  farmers,  and  also  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  The  U.S.  farmers  can  and  need  to  raise  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Raising  sugar  beets  would  be  a  boost  to  our  income  and  would  take 
some  feed  grain  acreage  out  of  production. 

2.  If  only  two  or  three  new  beet  sugar  mills,  each  producing  approximately 
50,000  tons  of  sugar  could  be  built  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  a  good  boost 
to  our  national  economy.  Each  mill  would  cost  about  $15  million,  and  take 
approximately  2  years  to  build,  and  employ  about  300  people,  each,  after  oper¬ 
ation  started. 

3.  If  we  give  our  sugar  business  to  foreign  nations  now,  and  a  year  or  two 
later  start  producing  our  own  sugar,  decreasing  their  quotas,  we  feel  our  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  will  be  in  far  worse  shape  than  now. 

Our  agriculture  is  one  of  our  strongest  weapons  against  communism.  We 
are  the  only  nation  that  has  never  suffered  a  famine.  Red  China  is  starving 
today,  and  Russia  does  not  produce  enough  to  feed  her  people. 

Please  get  behind  the  U.S.  sugar  beet  growers,  and  fight  for  us  and  our 
national  economy. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  support. 

Tom  Abernathy, 

Secretary. 

G.  L.  Sadler, 

President. 


Plainview,  Tex.,  March  24,  1961. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C 

Please  help  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  industry  by  seeking  a  9-month  extension 
of  the  present  Sugar  Act  instead  the  21-month  extension  passed  by  the  House. 
This  would  give  ample  time  for  a  new  sugar  act  to  be  drawn  and  presented 
before  the  9-month  extension  expires. 

Graddy  Tunnell, 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  Plainview  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  March  24, 1961. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  an  American  company  whose  sugar  properties  were  seized  by  Castro  we 
join  with  other  American  companies  in  urging  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended 
for  21  months  until  December  1962  as  passed  by  the  House.  U.S.  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  still  part  of  U.S.  program  for  rehabilitating  Cuba  when  friendly 
government  installed  since  only  feasible  means  for  rehabilitating  the  Cuban 
economy  without  undue  delay  is  restoration  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  Any 
other  program  would  require  very  substantial  amounts  of  aid  from  the  United 
States  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  and  complete  unheaval  in  the 
island’s  economy  and  organization.  When  friendly  Cuban  Government  installed 
it  will  have  to  face  the  chaos  created  by  Castro  and  it  will  be  important  to 
help  restore  sugar  economy  quickly  to  start  on  road  to  recovery  as  long  as 
Cuban  situation  remains  unsettled  we  believe  Sugar  Act  should  be  extended 
so  that  the  United  States  retains  freedom  to  help  a  new  Cuban  government  by 
resuming  sugar  imports  promptly.  By  extending  act  21  months  the  United 
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States  will  keep  the  necessary  flexible  authority  to  carry  out  its  program  for 
Cuba’s  rehabilitation.  Twenty-one  months’  extension  will  not  jeopardize  U.S. 
supplies  because  sufficient  sugar  is  available  from  offshore  producers  for  U.S. 
requirements  in  1961  and  1902  without  the  necessity  of  new  investments  in 
planting  or  mills  facilities. 

The  Francisco  Sugar  Co. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  March  2 4, 1961. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  an  American  company  whose  sugar  properties  were  seized  by  Castro  we 
join  with  other  American  companies  in  urging  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended 
for  21  months  until  December  1962  as  passed  by  the  House.  U.S.  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  still  part  of  U.S.  program  for  rehabilitating  Cuba  when  friendly 
government  installed  since  only  feasible  means  for  rehabilitating  the  Cuban 
ecnomy  without  undue  delay  is  restoration  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  Any 
other  program  would  require  very  substantial  amounts  of  aid  from  the  United 
States  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  and  complete  unheaval  in  the  island’s 
economy  and  organization.  When  friendly  Cuban  government  installed  it  will 
have  to  face  the  chaos  created  by  Castro  and  it  will  be  important  to  help  restore 
sugar  economy  quickly  to  start  Cuba  on  road  to  recovery.  As  long  as  Cuban 
situation  remains  unsettled  we  believe  Sugar  Act  should  be  extended  so  that  the 
United  States  retains  freedom  to  help  a  new  Cuban  government  by  resuming 
sugar  imports  promptly.  By  extending  act  21  months  the  United  States  will 
keep  the  necessary  flexible  authority  to  carry  out  its  program  for  Cuba’s  rehab¬ 
ilitation.  21  months’  extension  will  not  jeopardize  U.S.  supplies  because  suffi¬ 
cient  sugar  is  available  from  offshore  producers  for  U.S.  requirements  in  1961 
and  1962  without  the  necessity  of  new  investments  in  planting  or  mills  facilities. 

Manhattan  Sugar  Co. 


Muleshoe,  Tex.,  March  23, 1961. 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  help  the  beet  as  well  as  the  cane  new  producing  areas  to  immediately 
commence  construction  of  plants  capable  of  producing  at  least  1  million  tons. 
Please  see  to  the  Sugar  Legislation  immediately  and  in  such  form  as  Americans 
will  be  for  Americans  and  the  American  farmer  and  not  for  foreign  countries 
at  our  expense. 

Ernest  Kerr, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee,  Muleshoe,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Tucumcart,  N.  Mex.,  March  24,  1961. 

Senator  Harry  Byrd, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D  C.: 

Please  use  your  influence  to  defeat  the  extension  of  present  sugar  law  and  to 
enact  new  sugar  law  which  give  the  American  farmer  a  chance  to  produce  our 
own  sugar.  This  will  aid  our  entire  economy  and  help  relieve  some  of  our 
farm  surplus. 

Tucumcari  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Tucumcaei,  N.  Mex.,  March  24,  1961. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  use  your  influence  to  see  that  the  present  sugar  act  is  not  extended. 
Urge  new  sugar  act.  Which  would  allow  our  American  farmers  to  raise  sugar 
for  Americans.  Thus  enhance  American  farm  economy  as  well  as  industry  in 
building  new  refineries. 

Rep.  M.  S.  Dickinson, 

President,  Quay  County  Sugar  Beet  Association. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  March  24,  1961. 

Hon.  Hakry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman ,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  American  company  whose  sugar  properties  were  seized  by  Castro  we  join 
with  other  American  companies  in  urging  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended  for 
21  months,  until  December  1962,  as  passed  by  the  house.  U.S.  sugar  legislation 
will  be  vital  part  of  U.S.  program  for  rehabilitating  Cuba  when  friendly  govern¬ 
ment  installed  since  only  feasible  means  for  rehabilitating  the  Cuban  economy 
without  undue  delay  is  restoration  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  Any  other 
program  would  require  very  substantial  amount  of  aid  from  the  United  States 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years  and  a  complete  upheaval  in  the  island’s 
economy  and  social  organization.  When  friendly  Cuban  government  installed 
it  will  have  to  face  chaos  created  by  Castro  policies  and  it  will  be  important  to 
help  restore  sugar  economy  quickly  to  start  Cuba  on  road  to  recovery.  As 
long  as  Cuban  situation  remains  unsettled  therefore  we  believe  Sugar  Act  should 
be  extended  so  that  the  United  States  retains  freedom  to  help  a  new  Cuban 
government  by  resuming  sugar  imports  promptly.  By  extending  act  21  months 
the  United  States  will  keep  the  necessary  flexible  authority  to  carry  out  its 
program  for  Cuban  rehabilitation — 21-month  extension  will  not  jeopardize  U.S. 
supply  because  sufficient  sugar  is  available  from  offshore  producers  for  U.S. 
requirements  in  1961  and  1962  without  the  necessity  of  new  investment  in  plant¬ 
ing  or  mill  facilities. 

Thomas  E.  Sunderland, 
President,  United  Fruit  Co. 


Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  March  24, 1961. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  New  Sugar  Legislation  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  favor  of  the  new  sugar  legislature  and  feel  that  it  is  essential. 

Calvin  Moore, 

Manager,  Southern  Union  Oas  Co. 


Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  March  24, 1961. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  New  Sugar  Legislation  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Highly  approve  of  the  new  sugar  legislation,  feel  that  is  necessary  for  our 
economy. 

Drew  Riska, 
Manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

February  28, 1961. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  Enclosed  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Dakota 
Legislature  concerning  the  extension,  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  include  this  resolution  as  a  part  of  the  hearings 
when  your  committee  considers  this  legislation. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 

Sincerely, 


Milton  R.  Young. 
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Thirty-seventh  Legislative  Assembly,  State  of  North  Dakota,  begun  and  held 
at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Bismarck,  on  Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  A 
( Trenbeath ) 

A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  National  Congress  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  amending  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  and  to  give  the  American  farmers 
their  right  to  produce  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein: 

Whereas  North  Dakota  farmers  are  confined  to  the  raising  of  crops  presently 
in  surplus  because  the  climate  of  this  northern  area  will  not  permit  a  shift 
in  the  growing  of  cereal  crops ;  and 

Whereas  they  have  increased  their  sugar  beet  production  the  past  25  years 
and  have  consistently  requested  Congress  to  permit  the  production  of  sugar 
beets  on  additional  acres ;  and 

Whereas  they  can  produce  sugar  beets  profitably  and  assure  U.S.  consumers 
of  a  steady  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices ;  and 

Whereas  the  legislative  assembly  believes  the  American  farmer  has  a  vested 
right  to  all  increases  in  the  American  sugar  market  which  would  not  reduce 
the  present  quotas  of  foreign  countries :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  concurring  therein: 

That  the  U.S.  Congress  is  urged  to  amend  and  reenact  the  Sugar  Act  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  revise  the  growth  formula  by  allowing  100  percent  of  the 
American  consumptive  increases  be  allocated  to  domestic  areas,  and  add  to 
the  basic  quota  of  continental  United  States  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  have 
recently  supplied  for  deficit  areas ;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  chairmen  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees  at  Washington,  D.C.  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  North  Dakota  congressional  delegation. 

Orville  W.  Hagen, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Howard  F.  Doherty, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

R.  Fay  Brown, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Gerald  L.  Stair, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :20  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  in 
executive  session  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  28, 1961.) 
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87th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


R.  3738 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  2, 1961 

Mr.  Cooley  intxoduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (relating  to  ter- 

4  mination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is 

5  amended  to  read:  “The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under 

6  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1962,  except  that 

7  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  under  title 

8  III  under  programs  applicable  to  the  crop  year  1962  and 

9  previous  crop  years”. 

10  Sec.  2.  Sections  4501(c)  and  6412(d)  (relating  to 

11  the  termination  and  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 

I 


2 


1  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by  striking  out  “Sep- 

2  ternber  30,  1961”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  insert- 

3  ing  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1963”. 

4  Sec.  3.  Section  408  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

5  amended  (relating  to  suspension  of  quotas),  is  amended  by 

6  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  “for  the  period  ending  March 

7  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  December 

8  31,  1962”  and  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  “for 

9  the  balance  of  calendar  year  1960  and  for  the  three-month 

10  period  ending  March  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for  the  period 

11  ending  December  31,  1962”. 
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Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  extend  to  parties  located  in  redevelopment 
areas  and  other  areas  technical  information,  market  research  data,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  obtainable  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

Authorizes  appropriation  of  $4.5  million  annually  for  technical  assistance 
to  redevelopment  areas  and  to  other  areaswhich  have  need  of  such  assistance  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  excessive  unemployment  or  underemployment.  / 

Authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $4.5  million  for  occupa¬ 
tional  training  in  redevelopment  areas. 

Authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  retrain¬ 
ing  subsistence  payments  to  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  submit  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  semi¬ 
annual  report  to  Congress.  ,  .  lo 

Authorizes  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  dele¬ 
gate  appropriate  functions  to  other  Government  agencies.  / 

COTTON;  TEXTILES.  Sen.  Scdtt  stated  that  he  was  "deeply  disturbed  over  the 
effects  of  the  newly  announced  Government  support  level  for  cotton,"  and  con¬ 
tended  that  it  would  result  \n  higher  prices  of  cotton  textile  products,  and 
inserted  his  television  dabat\  with  Sens.  Humphrey/and  Clark  on  the  matter, 
pp.  3464-5 


4.  4-H  CLUBS.  Sen.  Stennis  commendecithe  4-H  Clul/  program  as  a  "bright  one  with  a 

brighter  future  than  ever  before. "\p.  3466 

5.  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Magnuson  comntended  the  President's  recent  message  on 

natural  resource  development  as  recognising  "tnese  resources  as  a  basic  element 
of  national  strength."  p.  3511 

6.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Mar.  13.  p.  35^5 


HOUSE 


7.  SUGAR.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee,  in  executive 
session,  ordered  reported,  amended,  H.  R.  5463  (a  clean  bill  in  lieu  of  H.  R. 
3738) ,  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act.  p.  D149 


T 


o.  SALINE  WATER.  The  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  issued  a  report  on  research 
needs  for  salt  water  conversion  (H.  Rept.  71) .  p.  3536 

9.  STOCKPILING.  Receive^  from  the  General  Services  Administration,  a  notice  of  a 
proposed  disposition  of  approximately  3,500  long  tons  of  vegetable  tannins 
(quebracho,  chestnut,  and  wattle  extracts)  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 

p.  3536 

10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Wilson,  Calif.,  urged  the  President  to  "prohibit  commercial 
dealing  of  aby  sort  with  the  Cuban  Government"  except  for  medicinal  products  and 
foodstuffs/deemed  essential  to  the  minimum  health  requirements  of  the  Cuban 
people,  /p.  3534 


1.  SURPLUS/FOOD.  Rep.  Stratton  urged  that  unemployed  persons  be  made  el  ;ible  to 
receive  surplus  food  "without  the  necessity  of  going  through  all  of  ae  addi¬ 
tional  redtape  normally  required  for  regular  welfare  recipients"  and 
/eral  items  relating  to  this  matter. 


serted 


.2.  /COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Reps.  Ikard,  Fountain,  and  Dwyer  were  appointed  members 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  p. 


\ 
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13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  H.  R.  3980,  the  food  addi¬ 


tives  amendment,  will  be  considered  this  week.  He  stated  that  the  "Easter 


recess  will  start  on  Thursday,  March  30,  and  continue  to  and  including  the^ 
following  Tuesday,  April  4."  p.  3517 


14.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon. ,  Mar.  13.  p.  3536 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


15.  ELECTRIFICATION. 'Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Randolph  inserting  two  articles 
discussing  Interior  Secretary  Udell*  s  order  that  a  study  be  made  of  proposals 
to  transmit  electric  power  1,000  miles  or  more.  p.  A1693 


16.  WATER  PROJECTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Aspinall  inserting  an  article 

outlining  some  water  projects  that  are  underway  or  planned  throughout  Colorado, 
pp.  A1701-2 


17.  ETHICS.  Extension  of  remarkk  of  Sen.  Proxmire  inserting  a  Wise.  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  endorsement  of\  Code  of  Ethics  for  Legislators  and  Public 
Officials,  p.  A1702 


23. 


18.  ExtensioS  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Magnuson  inserting  an7  article  expressing  enthusiasm 
about  the  President's  advocacy  of  an  expanded  research  program  in  oceanography, 
p.  A1704  x  6  v  7 


19.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rvins  inserting  his  weekly  news¬ 
letter  reviewing  "first  actions"  of  the  Administration,  including  an  expanded 
food  distribution  to  the  needy  and  the  establishment  of  a  food-for-peace 
program,  pp.  A1716-7 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ellsworlh  inerting  an  article,  "Success 
Problems,"  suggesting  that  the  "farm  problem"  is  not  an  agricultural  problem 
at  all,  but  a  "marketing  and  technological  unemployment  problem  resulting  from 
a  dramatic  agricultural  success."  A,  A1717 


20.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  O'Hara  insertec/Michael  Coleman's,  president  of  the  Young 

Christian  Workers,  statement  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  opposing  (1 
the  proposed  extension  of  the/Mexican  farm  labor  program,  pp.  A1717-8  ^ 


21.  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of /Remarks  of  Rep.  Ullman  inserting  a  magazine  editorial 
and  stating  that  it  "give/  the  cattleman's  viewpoint  on  the\issue  of  range 

PP 


conservation." 


A1 719-20 


22.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension^  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Evins  inserting  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Secretary  of  Treasury  Dillon  "regarding  the  costs  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  with  patticular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  our  currSptly  un¬ 
favorable  balance /ot  international  payments."  p.  A1723 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


TRANSPORTATION.  S.  1283,  by  Sen,  Magnuson  (by  request),  to  amend  the  Intestate 
Commerce  Ac £  to  provide  civil  liability  for  violations  of  such  act  by  commop 
carriers  by  motor  vehicles  and  freight  forwarders;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  3455-6 

S.  1284 ,  by  Sen.  Magnuson  (by  request),  to  repeal  section  303(b)  of  the  > 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  water-carrier  bulk  commodit: 
exemption;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


87th  CONGRESS  ¥  f  JL 

1st  Session  ft.  K.  5463 


IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  10, 1961 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa - 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That,  effective  March  31,  1961,  section  412  of  the  Sugar 

4  Act  of  1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 

5  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  to  read:  “The  powers 

6  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on 

7  December  31,  1962,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 

8  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs 

9  applicable  to  the  crop  year  1962  and  previous  crop  years”. 

10  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination 

11  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961’’  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  June 
30,  1963”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where  it  first  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1963”,  and 
by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where  it  appears 
therein  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1963”. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  suspension  of 
quotas),  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  “for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1962”;  and  by  striking  out  of 
paragraph  (b)  (1)  “for  the  balance  of  calendar  year  1960 
and  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961” 
and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962”; 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  colon  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (2)  (iii)  of  subsection  (b)  a  semicolon  and  the  words 
“except  that  any  amount  which  would  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  need  not  be  purchased”  and  by  inserting  in  the 
“provided”  clause  a  comma  after  the  phrase  “additional 
amounts  of  sugar”  and  inserting  immediately  thereafter  the 
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1  ph  rase  “including  any  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be 

2  purchased  from  any  such  country  with  which  the  United 

3  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,”;  and  by  striking  out  the 

4  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  (iii)  and  in- 

5  selling  “except  that  preference  shall  he  given  to  those  coun- 

6  tries  agreeing  to  purchase  United  States  agricultural  com- 

7  modities;”. 
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pp.  3627-9  /  '  \ 
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that  the  pr/grams  authorized  by  the  bill  shall  be  financed  by  direcVvapPr°Pri~ 

ations  rather  than  by  revolving  funds,  pp.  3632-44 

NOMINATION.  Received  the  nomination  of  James  T.  Ralph  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  p.  3666 

FO^IGN  AID.  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  message  on  aid  for  Latin 
nerican  countries  (H.  Doc.  105).  pp.  3597,  366u-70 
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counties  in\lieu  of  taxes  for  public  schools  and  roads,  p.  359i 

Received  aNCalif.  Legislature  resolution  urging  the  President  and  Congress 
"to  fully  and  promptly  redeem  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  and  management  of  the  national  forests  in  California  as  provided  for 
in  the  program  fo\the  national  forests  which  was  presented  to  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress."  p.  3603 
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SUGAR.  Received  a  Wasni  Legislature  resolution  favoring  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  and  an  increase  in  che  quota  for  the  productiotyof  sugar  beets,  p.  3601 
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FARM  LABOR.  Received  a  Calitf.  Legislature  resolution  favoring  enactment  of  a 
national  minimum  wage  law  for  agricultural  worj^ers.  p.  3603 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  way  granted  an  extension  of  time  from 
Feb.  21,  1961,  to  April  7,  196l\  for  filin^/lts  report  on  the  study  of  matters 
relating  to  migratory  labor,  p. N$6L3 


9.  WATERSHEDS.  Sen.  Carlson  inserted  a  Xepfclution  of  the  board  of  directors  of 

the  Wakarusa  (Kan.)  watershed  area  urging  that  their  organization  cooperate  with 
every  other  agency  of  the  Government^ in\trying  to  work  out  a  joint  program  of 
solving  their  land  and  water  programs,  pp.  3605-6 


10. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen,  Dirksen  inserted  a  letter  from  an  Ill,  farm  owner  opposing 
high  support  prices  for  farm  Commodities,  p.  \}617 


11.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Received  reports  from  the 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Aeronautical  and  Space 
penditure  of  foreign  currencies  in  connection  with 
and  employees  of  the  permittees.  pp.  3621-4 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Sciences  Committees  on  the  ex- 

c  ^ 


>reign  travel  by  members 
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12.  SUGAR.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  5463,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (H.  Rept,  79).  p.  3698 


13.  FOOD  ADDITIVES.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  3980,  to  continue  until\June  30,  1964, 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,\?hich  expired 


on  Marcl 


1961,  to  permit  the  continued  use  of  certain  food  additives  and 


pesticide  chemicals  which  have  been  in  commercial  use  since  Jan.  1,  r$(58,  until 
the  ryficessary  investigations  and  scientific  studies  now  in  progress  by  ^industry 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  can  be  completed  and  regulations  adhpted 
to  provide  final  assurance  of  the  safe  use  of  these  additives  and  chemical 
,  3680-5 


14, 


FEED  GRAINS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  conferees  met  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of  H.  R.  4510,  the 
feed  grains  bill,  but  did  not  reach  agreement  and  recessed  subject  to  call, 
p.  D162 
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March  14,  1961. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  5463] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass.  » 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  “inserting”  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  section  and  insert  “except  that  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchas¬ 
ing  United  States  agricultural  commodities;”. 

STATEMENT 

In  July  1960,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  86-592  which  (1)  ex¬ 
tended  the  Sugar  Act  for  3  months  (from  December  31,  1960,  to 
March  31,  1961),  (2)  authorized  the  President  to  set  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota  for  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year  1960  and  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1961  at  any  level  not  in  excess  of  the  Cuban  quota  under 
the  basic  quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  (3)  directed  the  manner 
in  which  replacement  supplies  of  sugar  were  to  be  obtained  in  the 
event  that  the  Cuban  quota  was  reduced  as  authorized  by  the  act. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law  86-592,  the  President  did 
reduce  the  Cuban  quota  for  1960  to  about  the  level  of  shipments  at 
the  time  the  law  became  effective  and  has  set  the  Cuban  quota  for 
the  first  3  months  of  1961  at  zero. 

The  bill  reported  herewith  (H.R.  5463)  does  not  make  any  change 
in  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  other  than  the  extension  of 
the  expiration  date  from  March  31,  1961,  to  December  31,  1962.  The 
necessity  of  extending  the  law  by  March  31,  1961,  and  the  compli- 
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cated  nature  of  the  Sugar  Act,  which  finds  all  of  its  provisions  inter¬ 
related  and  dependent  upon  each  other,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  take  action  on  several  proposals  which  would  have  made 
substantial  changes  in  the  basic  act.  This  bill  deals,  therefore,  only 
with  amendments  to  the  temporary  or  emergency  authority  enacted 
by  Congress  in  Public  Law  86-592. 

The  two  amendments  to  this  emergency  authority  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  included  in  this  bill  are:  (1)  To  relieve  the  President  of 
the  obligation  to  purchase  any  part  of  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba  from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  does  not  main¬ 
tain  diplomatic  relations ;  and  (2)  the  requirement  that  in  above-quota 
foreign  purchases  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities. 

HEARINGS  ON  PERMANENT  LEGISLATION  IN  MAY 

Amendments  to  the  basic  Sugar  Act  will  be  thoroughly  considered 
in  open  hearings  on  the  enactment  of  more  permanent  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  the  chairman  has  stated  will  be  scheduled  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  May.  At  these  hearings  those  interested  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  Sugar  Act  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  express  their  points  of  view  and  the  committee  itself 
will  have  full  opportunity  to  integrate  the  various  proposals  into  the 
act  as  a  whole  and  reach  a  mature  and  informed  decision  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  the  act  which  will  best  serve  the  national 
interest. 

EFFECT  OF  THIS  BILL 

H.R.  5463  will  amend  those  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  respecting 
foreign  purchases  which  were  established  by  Public  Law  86-592,  as 
follows : 

Presidential  authority  to  establish  the  sugar  quota  for  Cuba  through 
December  31,  1962,  at  such  level  as  the  President  shall  find  from  time 
to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the 
Cuban  quota  under  the  basic  quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the 
President  sets  the  Cuban  quota  at  less  than  its  basic  quota,  the  amount 
of  the  reductions  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba’s  share  in  any  domestic  area 
production  deficit  may  be  assigned  exclusively  to  other  domestic 
areas;  and  then 

(2)  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have  been  between  3,000  and  10,- 
000  tons,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to  10,000  tons. 
These  nations  are  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Nationalist  China;  and  then 

(3)  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15  percent  of  the  remainder; 
and  then 

(4)  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under  the  act  (except  those 
five  nations  mentioned  in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  percent  in 
amounts  prorated  according  to  the  basic  quotas  established  by  the 
act,  “except  that  any  amounts  which  would  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
need  not  be  purchased”;  and  then 
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(5)  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  needed,  purchases  may  be 
made  from  any  other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  allocations, 
but  with  consideration  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  bill  continues  the  President’s  present  authority  to  obtain  refined 
sugar  if  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  available. 

ADEQUACY  OF  SUPPLIES 

The  committee  has  considered  the  matter  of  supplying  the  domestic 
market  if  no  sugar  is  taken  from  Cuba  during  the  remainder  of  1961 
and  if  the  Dominican  Republic  supplies  only  its  basic  quota.  With 
total  domestic  requirements  at  10  million  tons,  Cuba  normally  would 
have  obtained  an  annual  quota  of  approximately  3,300,000  tons.  The 
quota  denied  her  during  the  first  quarter  of  K)61  was  824,000  tons 
and  for  the  rest  of  1961  it  would  be  close  to  2 }4  million  tons.  It  appears 
that  there  are  from  2>){  to  4  million  tons  of  cane  sugar  available  in 
producing  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  fill  this  2 ^-million-ton  potential  requirement. 

The  following  tables  show  (A)  the  source  of  our  sugar  in  1960  and 
(B)  quota  and  nonquota  allocations  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 


Table  A. — 1960  sugar  quotas  and  authorized  nonquota  purchase  allocations 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area  and  country 


Quota 
adjusted  for 
deficits 


Authorized 

nonquota 

purchase 


Total 


allocation 


Domestic  beet _ _ _ 

Mainland  cane _ 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 

Cuba _ 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ 

Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Haiti _ 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

China  (Formosa) _ 

Panama _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Canada _ 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

Belgium _ 

British  Guiana. _ _ 

Hong  Kong _ 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

El  Salvador . . . 

Guatemala _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 


2,  514,  945 
773, 873 
940,  444 
893,  620 
8,  618 
2, 419,  655 
980, 000 
138.  827 
130,  957 
115,899 
19,  766 
9, 105 
4,427 
4,  218 
4,218 


4,202 

631 

516 

182 

84 

3 

0 


176, 426 
135,  000 
321,  857 
284,  628 
22,  000 
26,  567 
6,129 
6, 258 
6,  258 
6,  267 
1,657 
1,  355 
478 


8 

92,  765 
6,000 
6,000 
100, 347 


2,  514,  945 
773,  873 
940, 444 
893,  620 
8,618 
2, 419,  655 
1, 156,  426 
273,  827 
452, 814 
400,  437 
41,  766 
35, 672 
10,  556 
10,  476 
10,  476 
10,  469 
2,  288 
1,871 


660 

84 

11 

92, 765 
6, 000 
6,  000 
100,  347 


Total . . . 

SUMMARY 


8, 964, 100 


1, 200, 000 


10, 164, 100 


Domestic  areas _ 

Reduced  Cuban  quota _ 

Other  foreign  countries _ 

Total _ _ _ 

Nonquota  purchase  sugar,  not  authorized. 


6,131,500 
2,  419,  655 
1,  412,  945 


1, 200, 000 


5, 131,  500 
2, 419, 655 
2, 612, 945 


8,  964, 100 


1, 200, 000 


10, 164, 100 
235,  900 


10, 400, 000 


Total  determined  U.S.  sugar  requirements. 
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Table  B. — Sugar  quotas  established  and  nonquota  purchase  allocations  authorized 
for  the  3-month  period  ending  Mar.  31,  1961 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area  and  country 


(1) 

Quotas 


(2) 

Direct  con¬ 
sumption 
limits 


(3) 

Nonquota 

purchase 

allocations 

authorized 


(4) 


Total 

(l)+(3) 


Domestic  beet  sugar _ 

Mainland  cane  sugar _ 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ _ 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ 

Peru _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Mexico _ _ _ .* _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Haiti _ 

Netherlands _ _ _ _ 

China  (Formosa) _ 

Panama _ _ _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Canada _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Belgium _ _ _ 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

Hong  Kong _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Brazil... _ _ _ _ 

Ecuador _ 

Colombia _ _ _ 


544, 443 
167,  531 
303, 853 
317, 716 
4, 332 
245, 000 
30, 377 
27,  789 
23, 852 
4, 368 
2,067 
1,037 
995 
995 
992 
158 
129 
45 
21 
1 


(■) 

(>) 

8,554 
37, 076 
0 

14, 980 
2,  724 
2, 429 
4,411 
2,  909 
1,750 
1,037 
995 
995 
992 
158 
129 
45 
21 
1 


122, 683 
215, 000 
222,  723 
191,168 
16, 000 
433 
1,463 
11,505 
1,505 
1,508 
1,266 
1,034 
361 

10,168 

8 

2,000 

2,000 

11,474 

6,000 

6,000 


544,  443 
167,531 
303, 853 
317,  716 
4,  332 
367,  683 
245,  377 
250,  512 
215,  020 
20, 368 
2,500 
2,500 
12,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,424 
1,163 
406 
10,189 
9 

2,000 

2,000 

11,474 

6,000 

6,000 


Total. 


1, 675,  701 


79, 206 


824, 299 


2,500,000 


1  No  limit. 


TRANSSHIPMENT  OF  CUBAN  SUGAR 

The  purpose  of  the  1960  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act  was  to  enable 
the  President  to  decide  how  much  if  any  sugar  should  be  imported 
from  Cuba.  It  now  develops  that  relatively  small  quantities  of  the 
sugar  being  obtained  to  replace  supplies  which  the  President  decided 
should  not  be  taken  from  Cuba  have  been  refined,  or  could  have  been  4 
refined,  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  in  the  countries  from  which  we  are  V 
purchasing  refined  sugar.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  1960  amendment  of  the  act  is  defeated 
whenever  sugar  is  imported  into  this  country,  in  replacement  of 
Cuban  sugar,  from  countries  which  themselves  import  Cuban  sugar. 
Such  transshipment  of  Cuban  sugar,  or  of  sugar  made  available  by 
the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar,  permits  by  indirection  the  very 
thing  which  has  been  directly  prohibited  under  authority  of  the  act. 
The  committee  suggests  that  measures  be  taken  in  the  administration 
of  the  act.  to  assure  that  hereafter  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
to  replace  supplies  not  taken  from  Cuba  is  produced  from  sugar  cane 
or  sugar  beets  grown  in  such  country  and  not  made  available  for 
export  by  importation  of  Cuban  sugar. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCERS 

As  stated  above,  the  committee  will  begin  hearings  in  May  to 
write  long-term  sugar  legislation.  The  committee  is  well  aware  of 
the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry 
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and  at  that  time  spokesmen  for  prospective  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  will  have  the  opportunity  to  fully  present 
their  views.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  not  reimpose  acreage  controls  until  the  committee 
has  held  such  hearings.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  committee’s  hope 
that  the  Secretary  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  reimpose  sugar  beet 
acreage  controls  during  the  life  of  the  interim  extension  of  the  act 
reported  herein. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment  requires  the  President,  in  the  course  of 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  whatever  quantities  of  sugar  cannot  be 
supplied  in  accordance  with  the  formula  of  section  408(b)(2)  by  coun- 
)  tries  which  have  quotas  under  the  act,  to  give  consideration  to  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  are  a  number  of  such 
countries  and  areas  which  are  within  a  few  sailing  days  of  our  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports  and  so  can  meet  quickly  short-term  fluctuations  in 
market  demand  in  this  country.  This  ability  gives  such  areas  distinct 
advantage  as  sources  of  supply  for  our  refineries.  Many  of  these  are 
natural  areas  for  cane  sugar  production  and  in  some  of  them  the 
standard  of  living  depends  in  very  large  part  upon  the  exportation  of 
sugar.  The  President  is  also  directed  to  give  consideration  to  those 
countries  which  purchase  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  This  would 
include  full  recognition  of  the  export  of  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  pursuant  to  country-to-country  agreements.  The  President 
may  also  take  due  cognizance  of  any  such  agreements  which  are  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  negotiation  at  the  time  sugar  purchases  are 
authorized. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are  shown 
as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  and  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  snown  in  roman) : 

******* 

Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Whenever  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other 
emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  he  shall  by 
proclamation  suspend  the  operation,  except  as  provided  in  section 
207  of  this  Act,  of  all  the  provisions  of  title  II  above,  and,  there¬ 
after,  the  operation  of  such  title  shall  continue  in  suspense  until  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  occasioned  such 
suspension  no  longer  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  investi¬ 
gations  and  reports  thereon  to  the  President  as  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  [for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1961  for  the  period  ending  December  31 , 1962: 

(1)  The  President  shall  determine  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  title  II,  the  quota  for  Cuba  [for  the  balance  of  calendar 
year  1960  and  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961] 
for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  in  such  amount  or  amounts 
as  he  shall  find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest: 
Provided,  however,  That  in  no  event  shall  such  quota  at  any  time 
exceed  such  amount  as  would  be  provided  for  Cuba  under  the  terms 
of  title  II  in  the  absence  of  the  amendments  made  herein,  and  such 
determinations  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  President’s  proclamation  thereof: 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States,  the  President  is  thereafter  authorized  to  cause  * 
or  permit  to  be  brought  or  imported  into  or  marketed  in  the  United  | 
States,  at  such  times  and  from  such  sources,  including  any  country 
whose  quota  has  been  so  reduced,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  a 
quantity  of  sugar,  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  any  reductions  in  quotas 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection:  Provided,  however,  That  any  part 
of  such  quantity  equivalent  to  the  proration  of  domestic  deficits  to  the 
country  whose  quota  has  been  reduced  may  be  allocated  to  domestic 
areas  and  the  remainder  of  such  quantity  (plus  any  part  of  such 
allocation  that  domestic  areas  are  unable  to  fill)  shall  be  apportioned 
in  raw  sugar  as  follows: 

(i)  There  shall  first  be  purchased  from  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  which  quotas  or  prorations  thereof  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  or  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  are 
provided  in  section  202(c),  such  quantities  of  raw  sugar  as  are 
required  to  permit  importation  in  such  calendar  year  of  a  total 
of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  from  such  country; 

(ii)  There  shall  next  be  purchased  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  15  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  such  importation; 

(iii)  The  balance,  including  any  unfilled  balances  from  alio-  a 
cations  already  provided,  shall  be  purchased  from  foreign  coun-  ^ 
tries  having  quotas  under  section  202(c),  other  than  those 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  subparagraph  (i),  in  amounts  pro¬ 
rated  according  to  the  quotas  established  under  section  202(c); 
except  that  any  amount  which  would  be  purchased  from  any  country 
with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not 
be  purchased:  Provided,  That  if  additional  amounts  of  sugar, 
including  any  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  purchased  from 
any  such  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations,  are  required  the  President  may  authorize  the  purchase 
of  such  amounts  from  any  foreign  countries,  without  regard  to 
allocation  [ ;]  except  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  countries 
agreeing  to  purchase  United  States  agricultural  commodities; 

(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  avail¬ 
able,  he  may,  as  provided  in  (2)  above,  cause  or  permit  to  be  imported 
such  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  direct-conslimption  sugar  as 
may  be  required. 
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TERMINATION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  412.  [The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  March  31,  1961,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 
power,  until  March  31,  1961,  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under 
programs  applicable  to  any  crop  year  beginning  prior  to  March  31, 
1961.]  The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate 
on  December  31,  1962,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make 
payments  under  title  III  under  programs  applicable  to  the  crop  year 
1962  and  previous  crop  years. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

******  * 

CHAPTER  37 
Subchapter  A — Sugar 
SEC.  4501.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

(a)  General. — There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  manufactured  sugar 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  the  following  rates: 

(1)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  92 
sugar  degrees,  0.465  cent  per  pound,  and,  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  0.00875  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion; 

(2)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  less 
than  92  sugar  degrees,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars 
therein. 

The  manufacturer  shall  pay  the  tax  with  respect  to  manufactured 
sugar  (1)  which  has  been  sold,  or  used  in  the  production  of  other 
articles,  by  the  manufacturer  during  the  preceding  month  (if  the  tax 
has  not  already  been  paid)  and  (2)  which  has  not  been  so  sold  or 
used  within  12  months  ending  during  the  preceding  calendar  month, 
after  it  was  manufactured  (if  the  tax  has  not  already  been  paid). 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  sugar  has  been  sold  or  used 
within  12  months  after  it  was  manufactured,  sugar  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  sold  or  used  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  manu¬ 
factured. 

(b)  Import  Tax. — In  addition  to  any  other  tax  or  duty  imposed 
by  law,  there  is  hereby  imposed,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe,  a  tax  upon  articles  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  as  follows : 

(1)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  92 
sugar  degrees,  0.465  cent  per  pound,  and,  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  0.00875  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion; 

(2)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  less 
than  92  sugar  degrees,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars 
therein; 

(3)  on  all  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  manufactured 
sugar,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars  therein. 
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(c)  Termination  of  Tax. — No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
subchapter  on  the  manufacture,  use,  or  importation  of  sugar  or  articles 
composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar  after  [September  30,  1961.]  June  SO, 
1963.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  no 
tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  subchapter  with  respect  to  unsold 
sugar  held  by  manufacturer  on  [September  30,  1961]  June  SO,  1963, 
or  with  respect  to  sugar  or  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar 
held  in  customs  custody  or  control  on  such  date.  With  respect  to 
any  sugar  or  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar  upon  which  tax 
imposed  under  subsection  (b)  has  been  paid  and  which,  on  [September 
30,  1961]  June  30,  1963,  are  held  by  the  importer  and  intended  for 
sale  or  other  disposition,  there  shall  be  refunded  (without  interest) 
to  such  importer,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  Ins  delegate,  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid 
with  respect  to  such  sugar  or  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar. 

CHAPTER  65— ABATEMENTS,  CREDITS,  AND  REFUNDS 

SEC.  6412.  FLOOR  STOCKS  REFUNDS. 

(d)  Sugar. — With  respect  to  any  sugar  or  articles  composed  in 
chief  value  of  sugar  upon  which  tax  imposed  under  section  4501(b) 
has  been  paid  and  which,  on  [September  30,  1961]  June  30,  1963,  are 
held  by  the  importer  and  intended  for  sale  or  other  disposition,  there 
shall  be  refunded  (without  interest)  to  such  importer,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  with  respect  to  such  sugar  or  articles 
composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar,  if  claim  for  such  refund  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  on  or  before  [September  30,  1961] 
June  30,  1963. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


We  have  serious  reservations  about  the  foreign  policy  ramifications 
involved  in  this  bill,  particularly  in  singling  out  one  nation  for  censure. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
firmly  fixed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  upon  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  upon  the  Congress.  We  believe  the  Congress  should  provide 
such  authority  as  is  necessary  for  the  President  to  meet  this  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  attempt 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  provide  in  a  farm  bill  specific 
authority  to  deal  with  one  particular  country  on  one  particular  com¬ 
modity.  Nor  do  we  believe  the  Congress  should  take  a  specific 
foreign  policy  action  when  the  Constitution  reserves  such  action  for 
the  President  using  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  State.  Our 
responsibility  in  sugar  legislation  is  to  assure  the  President  sufficient 
authority  to  meet  the  foreign  policy  questions  involved  with  all 
countries  affected  by  the  act. 

The  previous  administration  recognized  this  principle.  On  March 
15,  1960,  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  its  formal  request  for  sugar 
legislation  stated  as  follows : 

The  proposed  bill  accordingly  authorizes  the  President, 
whenever  such  action  is  necessary  to  insure  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  sugar  or  is  otherwise  required  in  the  national  interest, 
to  reduce  the  quota  for  a  calendar  year  for  any  foreign 
country,  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  without 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  additional  legislation  or  for  a 
critical  situation  to  develop.  For  the  same  reason,  provision 
is  also  made  for  obtaining  replacement  sugar  supplies  from 
other  sources. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  need  to  exercise  this  authority 
will  ever  arise.  If  it  does,  each  action  would  be  with  respect 
to  a  single  year  and  would  be  made  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  international  obligation.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  Presidential  authority  would  be  exercised  cannot 
now  be  foreseen.  For  instance,  early  in  a  marketing  year  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar  might  be  needed  and  timing  would  be 
of  secondary  concern.  Late  in  a  marketing  year  timing  of 
delivery  might  be  of  paramount  importance,  although  only  a 
small  quantity  might  be  involved.  Accordingly,  the  Secre¬ 
tary"  is  authorized  to  acquire  replacement  sugar  in  the  manner 
he  deems  appropriate  at  the  time  such  action  may  be  taken. 

The  specific  statutory  language  suggested  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  provided  in  part  as  follows: 

*  *  *  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  cause  or  permit  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States, 
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in  such  manner,  from  such  sources,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the  prevailing 
circumstances,  a  quantity  of  raw  sugar,  not  in  excess  of  the 
sum  of  any  reductions  in  quotas  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection;  *  *  *. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  H.R.  5463  be  amended  to  give  the 
President  sufficiently  broad  authority  to  carry  out  his  clear  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  in  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Don  L.  Short. 

Ralph  F.  Beermann. 


ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS 

I  voted  for  H.R.  5463  in  the  form  finally  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  recognizing  the  great  necessity  for  action 
on  this  measure  prior  to  March  31,  1961,  but  I  supported  amendments 
offered  in  committee  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  9  months  and  15 
months,  in  lieu  of  the  21 -month  extension  provided  for  in  the  bill  re¬ 
ported.  Though  defeated,  the  amendments  offered  point  up  the 
urgent  need  of  permanent  legislation  which  will  provide  both  appor- 
tunity  and  protection  for  new  growers,  not  only  in  western  Kansas 
but  in  other  areas  where  the  sugar  beet  potential  is  formidable.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  and  many,  many  potential  new  growers  that  the  21 -month 
extension  will  only  delay  expansion  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  for  2  or  3 
years  at  the  very  time  action  should  be  taken  to  encourage  potential 
new  growers,  for  the  economic  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  the  beet 
processor  is  in  turn  spread  through  the  community  in  new  jobs,  new 
payrolls,  and  ultimately  new  related  and  unrelated  businesses. 

Potential  new  growers  have  waited  long  enough.  I  trust  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  will  proceed  with  hearings,  as  indicated,  so  that 
long-term  sugar  legislation  may  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Robert  Dole. 

Paul  Findley. 
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I  am  for  the  proposition  of  taking  up  long-term  legislation  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  am  going  along  with  this  comparatively  short  extension 
because  of  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  that  long-range  sugar  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  May. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  long-range  sugar  legislation  be  passed 
this  session  in  order  to  permit  processors  to  expand  their  existing 
facilities  and  to  permit  new  facilities  to  be  built.  Only  through  this 
method  can  farmers  desiring  to  produce  sugar  beets  be  assured  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Delbert  L.  Latta. 
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Union  Calendar  No.  43 


[Report  No.  79] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  10, 1961 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

March  14, 1961 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That,  effective  March  31,  19G1,  section  412  of  the  Sugar 

4  Act  of  1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 

5  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  to  read:  “The  powers 

6  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on 

7  December  31,  1962,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 

8  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs 

9  applicable  to  the  crop  }^ear  1962  and  previous  crop  years”. 

10  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination 

11  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
30,  1963”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where  it  first  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1963”,  and 
b}^  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where  it  appears 
therein  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1963”. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  suspension  of 
quotas),  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  “for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1962”;  and  by  striking  out  of 
paragraph  (b)  (1)  “for  the  balance  of  calendar  year  1960 
and  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961” 
and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962”; 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  colon  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (2)  (iii)  of  subsection  (b)  a  semicolon  and  the  words 
“except  that  any  amount  which  would  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  need  not  be  purchased”  and  by  inserting  in  the 
“provided”  clause  a  comma  after  the  phrase  “additional 
amounts  of  sugar”  and  inserting  immediately  thereafter  the 
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1  phrase  “including  any  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be 

2  purchased  from  any  such  country  with  which  the  United 

3  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations/’;  and  by  striking  out  the 

4  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (h)  (2)  (iii)  and  in- 

5  serting  “except  that  preference  shaft  he  giwen  to  those  conn  - 

6  tries  agreeing  to  purchase  United  States  agrieultaraf  eom- 

7  modifies-/-  “ except  that  consideration  shall  he  given  to  coun- 

8  tries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  pur- 

9  chasing  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
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contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  program,  to  permit  an  undue  quantity 
of  graln^to  be  put  on  the  market.  If  a  certificate  is  not  presente^skror 
redemption  ^ithin  30  days  of  its  issuance  reasonable  storage  anjd^other 
charges  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  beginning  30  days  a£t€r  issuance 
of  the  certificate,  and  ending  with  its  presentation  for>r£demption,  would 
be  deducted  from  the^alue  of  the  certificate.  However,  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  elected  to  hold  producers'  certificates  of^the  market  longer  than 
30  days  after  their  issuance*  producers  would""not  have  to  bear  storage 
and  other  charges,  since  the  time  of  the,-rrtarketing  of  the  certificates 
would  not  be  within  their  control /^butrwould  be  wholly  within  the  control 
of  the  Department.  Under  the  laugtfag&^pf  section  3  the  Secretary  is  re¬ 
quired  to  deduct  only  such  storage  and  och^r  charges  as  he  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  this  wopLd  give  him  ample  authority  to  relieve  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  storage  and  gtfter  charges  under  these  Circumstances. 

"Section  4  of  t^e 'conference  substitute  ***  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to^Congress,  within  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  a  derailed  report  on  the  progress,  cost,  and  reductiofr^of  surpluses 
under  th^  program,  and  other  relevant  information." 

SURJLtfs  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  Report 
,but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  4728,  to  amend  Public  Law  480  so  as  to 
authorize  $2  billion  additional  under  title  I  for  sales  of  surplus  commodities' 
for  foreign  currencies  in  1961.  p.  D1777 


3.  SUGAR.  As  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  H.  R.  5463  extends  the  Sugar 
Act  from  March  31,  1961,  to  December  31,  1962,  relieves  the  President  of  the 
obligation  to  purchase  any  part  of  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by  Cuba  from 
any  country  with  which  the  United  States  does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relay 
tions,  and  requires  that  in  authorizing  the  purchase  of  quantities  of  sugar 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  countries  which  have  quotas  under  the  Act  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those 
countries  purchasing  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  committee  report  includes  the  following  statement  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  bill  on  foreign  purchases: 

^  "H.  R.  5463  will  amend  those  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  respecting 

foreign  purchases  which  were  established  by  Public  Law  86-592,  as  follows: 

"Presidential  authority  to  establish  the  sugar  quota  for  Cuba  through 
December  31,  1962,  at  such  level  as  the  President  shall  find  from  time  to 
time  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the  Cuban 
quota  under  the  basic  quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the  President  sets 
the  Cuban  quota  at  less  than  its  basic  quota,  the  amount  of  the  reductions 
are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba's  share  in  any  domestic  area  production 
deficit  may  be  assigned  exclusively  to  other  domestic  areas;  and  then 

"(2)  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have  been  between  3,000  and  10,000 
tons,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to  10,000  tons. 

These  nations  are  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Nationalist  China;  and  then 

"(3)  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15  percent  of  the  remainder; 
and  then 

"(4)  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under  the  act  (except  those  five 
nations  mentioned  in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  percent  in  amounts  pro¬ 
rated  according  to  the  basic  quotas  established  by  the  act,  'except  that 
any  amounts  which  would  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not  be  purchased' ;  and  then 


"(5)  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  needed,  purchases  may  be  made 
from  any  other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  al Ideations,  but  with  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  purchasing  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities, 

"The  bill  continues  the  President's  present  authority  to  obtain  refined 
sugar  if  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  available," 

The  committee  report  includes  the  following  statement  regarding  later  enact¬ 
ment  of  more  permenent  sugar  legislation: 


"Amendments  to  the  basic  Sugar  Act  will  be  thoroughly  considered  in  open 
hearings  on  the  enactment  of  more  permanent  sugar  legislation,  which  the 
chairman  has  stated  will  be  scheduled  as  early  as  possible  in  May,  At 
these  hearings  those  interested  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  Sugar  Act 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  express 
their  points  of  view  and  the  committee  itself  will  have  full  opportunity  to 
integrate  the  various  proposals  into  the  act  as  a  whole  and  reach  a  mature 
and  informed  decision  on  an  amendment  and  extension  of  the  act  which  will 
best  serve  the  national  interest," 


A.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES,  Received  from  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Educa- 
\  tion  and  Labor  Committees  reports  on  the  expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  by  Members  and  employees  of  the  committees. 


i. 


pp.  4051-2 


5,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  Rep,  McCormack  announced  that  the  following  item 

scheduled  for  today,  Mar.  21:  Conference  report  on  the  feed  grains/!),.,.,., 
consideration  of  the  sugar  bill  under  motion  to  suspend  the  rules'^  and  the 
call  of  the  Consent  and  Private  Calendars,  p.  4041 

SENATE 


X 


FARM  LOANS,  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R.  1822,  to  increase  from  10  to  25 
percent  the  portion  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  1 
operating  loans  that  may  be  usjad  for  loans  to  borrowers  whose  operating  loan 

This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President 


indebtedness  would  exceed  $10,d( 


p.  4031 


7.  RESEARCH;  FOOD  INSPECTION,  Passed  as  reported  S,  1028,  to  amend  the  Nematocide, 
Plant  Regulator,  Defoliant,  and  Desiccant  Amdnement  of  1959  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  beyond  March  5,  1961,  the  effective  date 
of  the  registration  and  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  with  respect  to  nematocide s,  plant  regulators, 
defoliants,  and  desiccants,  pp.  4031-2 


8.  NOMINATIONS.  Received  the  nominations  of  Charles  S,  Murph  John  P,  Duncan, 
Frank  J.  Welch,  James  T.  Ralph,  Horace  Godfrey,  and  Wills  t Cochrane  to  be 
members  of  the  CCC  Board  of  Directors,  p.  4040 


PEACE  CORPS.  Sen.  Young,  0.,  commended  the  President's  action  est  Lishing  a 

Peace  Corps,  stating  that  it  "embodies  the  spirit  that  moved  this  Juntty  to 

greatness."  p.  4034 


10.  RECLAMATION.  The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments, 
S.  107,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  N 
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Issued  March  22, .  1^61 
For  actions  of  March  21,/l96l 

87th-lst/  No.  h9 


HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  conference  report  /n  feed  grains  bill.  House  passed 
sugar  bill.  Senate  agreed  to  consider  feed  grains  conference  report  Wednesday. 
House  committee  voted  to  report  depressed  areas  bill.  House  subcommittee  voted 
to  report  bill  to  extend  Reorganization\c£4  Senate  received  Bagwell  nomination.' 
Rep.  Schwengel  criticized  President's  fa^r\ message. 


HOUSE 

1,  FEED  GRAINS.  By  a  vote  o/  231  to  185,  agreed  to\the  conference  report  on 

H.R.  4510,  to  provide  / special  program  for  feed'grains  for  1961  (pp.  4144-51) 
See  Digest  43  for  a  ^manary  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  vthe  conference 
committee. 


2.  SUGAR.  By  a  vote  of  284  to  129,  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.R.  5463 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  (pp.  4151-60).  See  Digest  48  for  a  summary 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 


3.  DEPRESSED  Al&AS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to\eport  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  with  amendment  S.  1,  the  depressed  areas  kill  (p.  D184). 
The  Committee  was  granted  permission  until. midnight  Tues.,  Mar.  \1,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  (p.  4137). 

4.  REORGANIZATION.  The  ’'Daily  Digest'  states  that  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Reorganization  Subcommittee... of  the  Government  Operations  Committee  "met^  in 

^executive  session  and  rescinded  amendments,  adopted  February  28,  to  S.  IS^3,  . 
to  further  amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  The  bill  was  again  ordered 


reported  to  the  full  committee.1'  p.  D184 


\ 


2 


5.  RESEARCH;  FOOD  INSPECTION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1028,  to  amend  the 
Nematocide,  Plant  Regulator,  Defoliant,  and  Desiccant  Amendment  of  1959  s< 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  beyond  March  5,  l^bl, 
theXeffective  date  of  the  registration  and  enforcement  provisions  of  tl^ 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  with  respect  to  i^Smatocides, 
plant  regulators,  defoliants,  and  desiccants.  This  bill  will  now  be*'  sent  to 
the  President.  A  similar  bill,  H.R.  4662,  was  tabled,  p.  4138 


6.  FORESTRY;  RECREATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  449,  to  extend  from  Sept.  1, 
1961,  to  Jan\  31,  1962,  the  time  within  which  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commiss\on  may  make  its  final  report.  This  bill  will/now  be  sent  to 
the  President.  Na  similar  bill,  H.R.  2204,  was  tabled.  p.y4138 


7.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4806,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  program  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  for  unemployed  workers,  including  Federal  employees  and  veterans 
(H.  Rept.  183) (pp.  4135X7).  House  conferees  were  appointed  earlier  (p.  4135). 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Schwengbl  criticized  the  President's  farm  message  as  con¬ 
taining  "no  new  ideas  on  how\to  solve  the  farm/problem,"  stated  that  enactment 
of  his  proposals  "would  be  abrogating  our  responsibility  as  Congressmen," 
and  urged  enactment  of  a  bill  had  introcjnced  to  expand  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  pp.  4185-7 


<3 


9.  LABOR  STANDARDS.  The  Rules  Committee.  rpfcorted  a  resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  3935,  to  amend  the  Fair  LaboyvStandards  Act  and  increase  the  minimum 
wage  gradually  to  $1.25  an  hour.  py 


iO 


10.  WATERSHEDS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  spates  thaK the  Conservation  and  Credit  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  watershed  projects  for  Ky., 
N.  Mex. ,  Hawaii,  and  Fla.,  an^i  passed  over  various  other  watershed  projects 
for  the  States  of  S.C. ,  Va./and  Ky.-Tenn.  p.\pi84 


11.  PERSONNEL;  BONDING.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Committee  voted  to  repg/t  to  the  full  committee  2554,  to  repeal  Sec.  14(c,J 

of  title  6  of  the  U.  Sr,  Code  requiring  an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  bonding  of  Federal  eiatoloyees.  p.  D185 


12.  TEXTILE  IMPORTS.  /Rep.  Lane  urged  greater  restrictions  on  \Jie  importation  of 
textiles  and  textile  products,  p.  4174 


SENATE 


13.  FEED  GRAINS^.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.R,  4510,  to  provide  a  special 
program/for  feed  grains  for  1961  (p.  4105).  Agreed  to  a  unanimousXconsent 
request  by  Sen.  Mansfield  to  consider  the  conference  report  on  Wed.\Mar.  22, 
with /debate  to  be  limited  to  \\  hours  (p.  4130). 


14.  NC^ltNATION.  Received  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Bagwell  to  be  General  Counsel 
>f  this  Department,  p.  4131 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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1961 


Breeding  Hollfleld  O’Hara,  Mich. 

Brooks,  Tex.  Holland  Olsen 

sBurke,  Ky.  Holtzman  O’Neill 

Burke,  Mass.  Huddleston  Passman 

Byrne,  Pa.  Hull  Patman 

Cannon  Ichord  Perkins 

Careyv  Ikard  Peterson 

CellerX  Inouye  Pfost 

Chelf  \  Jarman  Philbin 

Clark  \  Jennings  Pilcher 

Coad  \  Jensen  Poage 

Cohelan  \  Johnson,  Calif.  Price 

Colmer  \  Johnson,  Md.  Pucinski 
Cook  \Johnson,  Wis.  Quie 

Cooley  Sones,  Ala.  Rains 

Corman  Jones,  Mo.  Randall 

Cunningham  K  arete  n  Reifel 

Daddario  Kartb  Reuss 

Daniels  Kasteluneier  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Davis,  Kee  \  Riley 

James  C.  Kelly  \  Rivers,  Alaska 

Davis,  John  W.  Keogh  \  Rivers,  S.C. 


Davis,  Term. 

Kilday  \ 

Roberts 

Dawson 

King,  Calif.  \ 

Rodino 

Denton 

King,  Utah  \ 

.Rogers,  Colo. 

Diggs 

Kirwan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dingell 

Kltchin 

rasoney 

Dole 

Kluczynski 

Ro^gevelt 

Donohue 

Kornegay 

RosXnkcwski 

Downing 

Kowalski 

Rutharford 

Doyle 

Kyi 

Ryan  X 

Edmondson 

Landrum 

SantangSlo 

Elliott 

Lane 

Saund  X 

Ellsworth 

Langen 

Scott  X 

Everett 

Lankford 

Selden  \ 

Evlns 

Lennon 

Shelley  X 

Fallon 

Leslnski 

Sheppard 

Farbstein 

Libonatl 

Shipley 

Fascell 

McCormack 

Sikes 

Finnegan 

McDowell 

Sisk 

Flood 

McFall 

Slack 

Flynt 

McMillan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Forrester 

McSween 

Smith,  Miss 

Fountain 

Machrowicz 

Spence 

Frazier 

Madden 

Springer 

Friedel 

Magnuson 

Steed 

Garmatz 

Mahon 

Stephens 

Gathlngs 

Marshall 

Stubblefield 

Giaimo 

Matthews 

Sullivan 

Gilbert 

May 

Taylor 

Granahan 

Miller,  Clem 

Thomas 

Grant 

Miller, 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Gray 

George  P. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg 

Mills 

Thornberry 

Green,  Pa. 

Moeller 

Toll 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Trimble 

Gross 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ullman 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Morgan 

Vinson 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Morrison 

Walter 

Hansen 

Moss 

Watts 

Harding 

Moulder 

Weaver 

Hardy 

Multer 

Whitener 

Harris 

Murphy 

Whitten 

Healey 

Natcher 

Wickersham 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Willis 

Hechler 

Nix 

Yates 

Hemphill 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Young 

Henderson 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Zablocki 

Hoeven 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

NAYS — 185 

Zelenko 

Adair 

Casey 

Fulton  / 

Alford 

Cederberg 

Garland  / 

Alger 

Chamberlain 

Gary  / 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Chenoweth 

Gavin  / 

Arends 

Chiperfield 

Glenn/ 

Ash  brook 

Church 

Goodfill 

Auchlncloss 

Clancy 

GooQling 

Ayers 

Collier 

Gji ffin 

Baker 

Conte 

Grnbser 

Baldwin 

Corbett 

/Haley 

Barry 

Cramer  / 

Halleck 

Bass,  N.H. 

Curtin  / 

Halpern 

Bates 

Curtis,  Masrf. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Battin 

Curtis,  Me* 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Becker 

Dague  / 

Harsha 

Beckworth 

Dent  / 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Beermann 

Derounlan 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Belcher 

Den/inski 

Hays 

Bell 

De/ine 

Herlong 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Dominick 

Hiestand 

Betts 

liooley 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Bolton  . 

/ Dorn 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Bow  / 

Dowdy 

Horan 

Bray  / 

Dulski 

Hosmer 

Brewster  / 

Durno 

Joelson 

Bromwell/ 

Dwyer 

Johansen 

Brooks  yi.a. 

Felghan 

Jonas 

Broomfield 

Fenton 

Judd 

Brown 

Findley 

Kearns 

Broyhill 

Fino 

Keith 

Bruce 

Fisher 

Kilburn 

Burleson 

Fogarty 

Kilgore 

/Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ford 

King,  N.Y. 

Cahill 

Frelinghuysen 

Knox 

Laird 

Norblad 

Shriver 

Latta 

Nygaard 

Sibal 

Lindsay 

Osmers 

Siler 

Lipscomb 

Ostertag 

Smith,  Calif. 

Loser 

Pelly 

Smith,  Va. 

McCulloch 

Pike 

Stafford 

Mclntire 

Pillion 

Staggers 

McVey 

Pirnie 

Stratton 

MacGregor 

Poff 

Taber 

Mack 

Ray 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mailliard 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Riehlman 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Robison 

Tollefson 

Mason 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Tuck 

Mathias 

Roudebush 

Utt 

Meader 

Rousselot 

Vanik 

Merrow 

St.  George 

Van  Pelt 

Michel 

St.  Germain 

Van  Zandt 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Saylor 

Wallhauser 

Minikin 

Schadeberg 

Weis 

Minshall 

Schenck 

Westland 

Montoya 

Scherer 

Whalley 

Moore 

Sehneebeli 

Wharton 

Moorehead, 

Schweiker 

Widnall 

Ohio 

Schwengel 

Williams 

Morris 

Scranton 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Morse 

Seely-Brown 

Winstead 

Murray 

Short 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Blatnik 

McDonough 

Rabaut 

Buckley 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  La. 

Delaney 

Mosher 

Tupper 

Gallagher 

O’Konski 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Hall 

Powell 

Wright  / 

So  the  conference  report  was  ag/€ed 
to.  / 

\The  Clerk  announced  the  fonowing 
pXrs:  / 

On  this  vote :  / 

MrERabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Hall/gainst. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  agfcinst.  / 

Mr.  GaBagher  for,  withe  Mr.  McDonough 
against.  X  / 

Mr.  DelaneVfor,  withAfr.  Mosher  against. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  I/fuisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
O’Konski  againsX  / 

Mr.  MacdonalcN/for,  with  Mr.  Tupper 
against.  /X 

Mr.  BARIDr  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.”  \ 

The  result  of  the  vo\  was  announced 
as  above  Recorded.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsideX  was  laid  on 
the  taJfle.  \ 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  SUBCQMMIT- 
/TEE  OP  THE  COMMITTEE;  ON 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  \ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Bfor. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  General  Education  Subcomittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE  SUGAR 
ACT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec¬ 
tive  March  31,  1961,  section  412  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is 
amended  to  read:  “The  powers  vested  in 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate 
on  December  31,  1962,  except  that  the  Secre¬ 


tary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  un¬ 
der  title  III  under  programs  applicable  to  the 
crop  year  1962  and  previous  crop  years”. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “June  30,  1963”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund 
of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“September  30,  1961”  where  it  first  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
30,  1963”,  and  by  striking  out  “September  30, 
1961”  where  it  appears  therein  the  second 
time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1963”. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relat¬ 
ing  to  suspension  of  quotas),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  “for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1962”;  and  by 
striking  out  of  paragraph  (b)(1)  “for  the 
balance  of  calendar  year  1960  and  for  the 
three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961” 
and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1962”;  and  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  colon  in  subparagraph  (2)  (iii)  of 
subsection  (b)  a  semicolon  and  the  words 
“except  that  any  amount  which  would  be 
purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
need  not  be  purchased”  and  by  inserting  in 
the  "provided”  clause  a  comma  after  the 
phrase  “additional  amounts  of  sugar”  and 
inserting  immediately  thereafter  the  phrase 
“including  any  amounts  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  purchased  from  any  such  country 
with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,”;  and  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (b)  (2) 
(iii)  and  inserting  “except  that  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchas¬ 
ing  United  States  agricultural  commodities;”. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mi-.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  within  the  time 
now  available  to  me  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  discuss  in  detail  or  with  any 
satisfaction  the  sugar  program  as  we 
have  known  it  and  as  it  has  operated 
through  all  the  years.  I  do  want  to 
say,  however,  that  after  many,  many 
conferences,  after  hearings  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  after  several 
executive  sessions,  our  committee  de¬ 
cided  to  recommend  to  you  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  you,  pro¬ 
viding  only  for  a  21-month  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  Unless  this  bill  is  en¬ 
acted,  the  sugar  program  would  expire 
at  midnight  on  March  31,  1961.  If  that 
should  happen,  chaos  would  prevail  in 
the  sugar  markets  of  America  and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 
Many  people  engaged  in  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  would  probably  face  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  because  their  inventories  are  now 
built  up  on  sugar  based  upon  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  in  our  domestic  market 
which  is,  as  you  know,  substantially 
above  world  market  levels. 

To  the  end  that  you  might  have  an 
understanding  as  to  the  support  which 
this  bill  has,  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
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letter  I  have.  After  conferences  were 
held  by  the  representatives  of  the  sugar 
industry  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  all  of  the  sugar  areas  of 
our  mainland,  I  received  on  February  9, 
1961  this  letter,  which  I  should  like  to 
read  to  you: 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  This  is  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  our  telephone  conversation  of  last 
week. 

All  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  will  heartily  support  your  efforts 
promptly  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  for  a  period  up  to  21  months. 

The  industry  believes,  however,  that  a 
short-term  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  should 
not  delay  an  effort  also  to  obtain  long-range 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  you  concur  in  this 
view. 

In  the  past,  the  industry  has  not  felt 
qualified  to  pass  upon  any  emergency  Presi¬ 
dential  power  affecting  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  which  may  be  required  in  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act;  nor  does  it  now. 

As  you  know  the  act  expires  on  March  31 
of  this  year.  All  who  know  the  requirements, 
of  consumers  of  this  country,  whether  by 
way  of  household  packages  or  industrial 
products,  know  that  the  national  sugar 
policy  embodied  in  the  Sugar  Act  should  be 
extended  by  law  well  before  this  March  31 
deadline. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  consideration 
which  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  given  to  the  problems  of  our 
industry. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producing 
Industry:  Dudley  Smith,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico;  for  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Producing  Industry:  Sanford  L.  Platt, 
Vice  President,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant¬ 
ers’  Association;  for  the  Louisiana  and 
Florida  Sugar  Producing  Industry : 
Josiah  Ferris,  Washington  Represent¬ 
ative;  for  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Industry:  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  Executive 
Director,  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’ 
Association;  for  the  Domestic  Beet 
Sugar  Producing  Industry:  Loren  S. 
Armbruster,  Secretary,  Farmers  & 
Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Richard  W.  Blake,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  National  Beet  Grow¬ 
ers  Federation,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Gordon 
Lyons,  Executive  Manager,  California 
Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd.,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.;  E.  W.  Rising,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Western  Sugar  Beet  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Merrill  E.  Shoup,  President,  Holly 
Sugar  Corp.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
A.  E.  Benning,  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager,  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Sugar  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah; 
Frank  A.  Kemp,  President,  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  these  representatives 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  I  have  a 
letter  dated  February  20,  1961,  signed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Creed  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  industrial  sugar  users  group. 

Without  reading  the  letter,  which  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record,  I  need  only  to  tell 
you  that  these  industrial  users  also  agree 
to  this  21  month  extension  and  say  they 
have  no  objection  to  it  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  they  would  urge  prompt 
action  on  any  such  extension. 


The  letter  is  as  follows: 

American  Bankers  Association, 

February  20,  1961. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  The  Industrial 
Sugar  Users  Group  believes  that  your  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  existing  sugar  legislation 
for  a  21 -month  period  through  December  31, 
1962,  is  a  practical  solution  for  a  temporary 
disposition  of  sugar  legislation. 

We  recognize  that  time  is  not  available  to 
develop  a  long  range  legislative  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  present 
Law  on  March  31. 

The  proposed  21 -month  extension  is  not 
objectionable  under  the  circumstances  and 
we  would  urge  prompt  action  on  such  an 
extension. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  will  also  move  promptly  to  devel¬ 
op  a  long  range  sugar  program  to  supersede 
the  temporary  extension. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Creed, 

For  and  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Sugar  Users  Croup. 

The  following  is  a  letter  endorsing  this 
legislation : 

Philippine  Sugar  Association 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15,  1961. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

U.S.  Hcmse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  read  with 
interest  the  subject  bill  introduced  by  you 
on  February  2,  1961. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  advise  you 
that  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  endorses 
this  legislation  wholeheartedly. 

With  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  O’Donnell. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  does 
know  in  the  beet  sugar  growing  area 
there  is  a  lot  of  opposition  to  extending 
this  act  for  a  period  of  21  months,  and 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  for  new  American  growers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  so  that  mills  can  be  built  in 
those  areas.  Is  that  not  an  accurate 
statement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  for  all 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  production  of  sugar  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  America  to  know  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  prevent  any  farmer  from 
growing  all  of  the  sugar  beets  he  wants 
to  grow  during  the  year  1961,  and  prob¬ 
ably  there  will  be  no  restrictions  placed 
on  his  efforts  in  1962. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  not  answering 
the  question.  The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  is — you  are  not  going  to  get  a  mill 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  can  plant. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  are  not  ever  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  mill  based  on  Federal  legis¬ 
lation  because  the  Federal  Government 
never  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
has  built  a  sugar  mill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  only  thing  they 
can  do  is  to  make  the  acreage  available 
to  new  areas  and  new  growers.  All  this 


acreage  is  now  available  to  the  new 
areas  and  to  the  new  growers.  What 
else  do  you  want? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But,  they  cannot  de¬ 
pend  on  it — that  is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  can  you  ever  de¬ 
pend  on  it?  What  is  a  new  grower  and 
what  is  a  new  area?  Now  you  are  not 
talking  about  new  growers  and  new 
areas,  you  are  talking  about  small  grow¬ 
ers  and  small  growing  areas.  I  have  as¬ 
sured  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested, 
and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  their  prob¬ 
lem,  that  probably  early  in  May,  just  as 
soon  as  we  can  clear  our  decks  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  will  start 
hearings  and  I  will  give  them  the  very 
first  opportunity  to  be  heard.  But  there 
is  no  way  by  Federal  law  to  guarantee  to 
any  area  that  a  sugar  mill  will  be  built. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  House  his  statement  that 
anybody  can  plant  as  many  sugar  beets 
as  he  wants  to  does  not  mean  anything. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  45  percent  of  our 
sugar  is  brought  in  here  from  foreign 
countries  and  that  3  million  tons  for¬ 
merly  assigned  to  Cuba  will  all  go  to 
other  foreign  countries.  American 
farmers  are  denied  participation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  growth  provision 
provides  45  percent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  45  percent  of 
our  domestic  requirements  come  from 
foreign  countries;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  much  as  45  percent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well,  how 
much  is  it?  The  record  shows  45  per¬ 
cent.  Surely  the  gentleman  knows  the 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  the  new  grower  provision.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  assurances 
given  you  that  we  will  start  the  hear¬ 
ings  early  in  May,  you  know  what  the 
situation  is  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Now  the  gen¬ 
tleman  can  tell  how  much  sugar  is  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries  into  this 
country.  Why  will  he  not  do  it?  Why 
are  the  facts  being  hidden  from  the 
American  public? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  about  9  or 
10  million  tons’  consumption,  and  I  do 
not  know  just  exactly  how  much  was 
imported.  I  believe  about  55  percent  is 
from  domestic  sources  but  what  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  makes  this 
difference.  The  American  farmer  is 
being  required  to  foot  the  bill  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  yet  he  is  denied  the  right  to 
grow  non-surplus  crops,  being  produced 
by  those  countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  difference  does 
it  make? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  3  million  tons  of  the 
Cuban  quota  is  being  handed  over  to 
other  foreign  nations,  and  the  American 
farmer  is  being  denied  the  opportunity 
to  produce  even  1  pound  more.  A  giant 
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killing  is  being  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  3,250,000  tons 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield  any 
further  to  the  gentleman  but  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefly  this  new  grower  propo¬ 
sition. 

Texas  has  no  monopoly  on  the  desire 
to  grow  sugar  beets.  There  are  at  least 
21  other  States — all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  Oregon — where  there  are  new  growers 
or  new  areas  which  would  like  to  get 
into  the  sugar  beet  business. 

Every  proposal  that  has  been  made  on 
behalf  of  these  new  growers  would  take 
something  away  from  someone  else. 
Their  proposal  that  75  percent  of  the 
domestic  share  of  the  increase  in  our  an¬ 
nual  consumption  be  assigned  to  new 
producers  would  have  denied  to  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  a 
share  in  our  increased  consumption 
which  the  law  now  gives  them  and  would 
have  changed  the  share  of  that  con¬ 
sumption  which  now  goes  to  mainland 
cane  production. 

There  are  no  restrictions  this  year  on 
the  planting  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar¬ 
cane  in  the  United  States  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  asked  in  its  report  that  there 
be  no  acreage  restrictions  next  year. 
Any  farmer  in  the  United  States — in 
Texas  or  anywhere  else — who  wants  to 
plant  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  free 
to  do  so  and  when  acreage  allotments 
are  again  placed  into  effect,  his  history 
of  planting  the  commodity  will  be  the 
basis  of  an  allotment. 

There  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind  on 
the  establishment  of  a  new  beet  sugar 
factory — in  Texas  or  anywhere  else. 
If  producers  in  Texas  want  to  grow  more 
sugar  beets  and  participate  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  quota,  they  might  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  cane  producers  in 
Florida  and  build  a  sugar  mill  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  any  future  quota  allotments. 

An  additional  beet  quota  would  be 
useless  at  this  time.  Beets  fell  350,000 
tons  short  of  filling  their  quota  in  1960. 

Those  asking  for  special  consideration 
for  farmers  who  would  like  to  get  into 
the  sugar  beet  business  are  making  the 
unreasonable  demand  on  the  committee 
that  it  do  something  in  a  few  days  that 
affects  every  segment  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  and  which  can  only  be  done  after 
every  interested  party  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard. 

Every  major  segment  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  has  agreed  to  a  21 -month  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  law  without  change  of  its 
basic  quota  elements  but  if  a  change  in 
these  basic  quota  provisions  were  made 
at  the  request  of  new  growers  every  one 
of  these  segments  of  the  industry  would 
want  to  be  heard  and  would  have  a  right 
to  be  heard — consumers,  industrial  users, 
the  established  domestic  beet  industry, 
the  domestic  cane  industry,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  refiners,  representatives  of 
foreign  sugar  producers — and  all  the 
other  people  interested  in  the  operation 
of  our  Sugar  Act.  Every  one  of  these 
has  agreed  that  the  course  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  chosen  is  the  best  one — to  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  temporarily  for  21  months 
and  to  start  hearings  as  early  as  possible 
on  a  more  permanent  revision  of  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  act. 


Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  have  in  my  hands  a 
copy  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record  of 
Saturday,  February  25,  1961.  The  head¬ 
line  says  “Canada  Pours  Cuban  Sugar 
Into  United  States”: 

Cuban  sugar  is  flowing  into  the  United 
States  legally  from  Canadian  refineries  at 
the  expense  of  local  ones,  circumventing  the 
Presidential  order  against  sugar  imports 
from  Castro-land,  the  Daily  Record  learned 
yesterday. 

About  7  million  pounds  of  Cuban  sugar 
has  entered  this  country  after  being  refined 
in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick,  since  January. 

I  have  in  my  area  two  sugar  refineries 
and  I  met  with  both  management  and 
labor.  They  protested  this.  Presently, 
in  the  bonded  warehouses  in  Boston, 
there  are  10  million  pounds  of  sugar 
being  stored  waiting  for  renewal  of  this 
sugar  act  so  that  this  sugar  will  be  re¬ 
leased  on  April  1. 

I  vociferously  and  vigorously  protest 
this.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  The  pro¬ 
test  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hoffman  and  to  Mr. 
Louis  Mayer,  Director  of  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  He  sent  a  letter 
back  saying: 

The  country  of  manufacture  or  production 
shall  be  considered  the  country  of  origin. 
Further  work  or  material  added  to  an  article 
in  another  country  must  affect  a  substantial 
transformation  in  order  to  render  such  other 
country  the  country  of  origin.  *  *  *  The 
processing  of  raw  sugar  into  refined  sugar 
has  been  considered  to  affect  a  substantial 
transformation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  have  read  all  of  this  correspondence. 
The  committee  has  decided  to  close  up 
the  loophole  which  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  complaining  about.  Certainly  we 
do  not  intend  to  tolerate  any  circum¬ 
vention  of  the  clear  intent  or  meaning 
of  this  law.  We  have  put  it  into  the 
report.  The  gentleman  will  find  it  on 
page  4  of  the  report  under  the  heading 
“Transshipment  of  Cuban  Sugar.”  We 
understand  the  Department  will  prevent 
sugar  being  shipped  from  Cuba  and  re¬ 
fined  in  Canada  and  then  shipped  into 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee 
has  indicated  in  this  paragraph  of  its 
report  that  processed  sugar  made  from 
Cuban  raw  sugars  may  not  be  hereafter 
imported  into  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  intended  to  affect  any  processed 
sugar  presently  in  the  country  under  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  our  understanding  that  there 
is  a  small  quantity  which  has  been 
brought  in  under  existing  regulations 
and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  adversely 
affect  that  particular  sugar.  However, 
there  is  to  be  none  brought  in  in  the 
future  which  has  been  made  from  Cuban 
raw  sugar. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  we  have  in 
our  report. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  several 
questions  which  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
answer  orally,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  answers  to  some  of 
these  questions: 

Question.  Does  the  committee  amendment 
mean  tbat  ex-quota  purchases  of  sugar  will 
be  made  only  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countries? 

Answer.  No,  it  does  not.  The  committee 
amendment  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
overall  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  of  the 
amendment  made  to  the  Sugar  Act  in  the 
law  we  passed  last  July.  This  overall  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  assure  consumers  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  This  is 
the  overriding  consideration  which  will 
guide  procurement  of  sugar  outside  of  our 
quota  system  to  replace  the  sugar  we  are  not 
getting  from  Cuba.  Reference  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  was  put  in  the  amendment 
because  the  committee  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  smaller  neighbors 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  participate  in  our  sugar  program  at 
this  time  and  it  felt  that  as  long  as  we  are 
buying  sugar  throughout  the  world  to  re¬ 
place  the  Cuban  drawback,  we  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  assist  the  economies  of 
these  friendly  Western  Hemisphere  coun¬ 
tries. 

Question.  Does  the  Western  Hemisphere 
include  the  Islands  of  Martinique  and  Gua- 
daloupe  and  the  British  West  Indies? 

Answer.  On  the  map  used  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  it  certainly  does.  I  understand  that 
the  State  Department  does  not  consider 
some  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  as  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  because  they  are  terri¬ 
tories  of  or  affiliated  with  European  coun¬ 
tries.  As  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
we  believe  that  any  island  or  area  or  coun¬ 
try  in  the  physical  area  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  part  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  for  purposes  of  this  bill.  That  was 
the  reason  for  putting  the  word  “areas”  in 
our  amendment  rather  than  confining  it  to 
just  “countries.” 

Question.  Does  this  emphasis  on  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  mean  that  a  country 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
might  also  be  friendly,  and  which  might 
have  a  relatively  small  amount  of  sugar  it 
would  like  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  will 
be  excluded?  Would  this  exclude  the  Fiji 
Islands,  for  example? 

Answer.  No,  it  would  not.  As  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Sugar 
Act  and  of  all  the  amendments  we  have  made 
to  it  is  to  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  sugar  and  to  protect  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry.  There 
will  be  a  rather  substantial  quantity  of  sugar 
to  be  obtained  outside  our  quota  system  dim¬ 
ing  this  calendar  year  and  I  would  assume 
that  those  in  charge  of  carrying  out  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  obtain  that  sugar  wherever  it  can 
be  found  in  the  world. 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  the  require¬ 
ment  that  consideration  is  to  be  given  those 
countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities?  Does  this  mean  that  we  will  limit 
our  ex-quota  sugar  purchases  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  our  best  customers? 

Answer.  No,  it  does  not.  Here  again,  this 
provision  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
overriding  purpose  of  the  act  which  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  adequate  sugar  supplies.  It 
would  obviously  be  silly  to  require  that  those 
in  charge  of  obtaining  this  sugar  should  go 
down  the  foreign  trade  list  and  first  try  to 
obtain  sugar  supplies  from  those  countries 
which  the  statistics  show  have  purchased  the 
most  agricultural  commodities  from  us.  This 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  provision.  On  the 
contrary,  the  intent  is  that  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  Sugar  Act  will  use  this  authority 
when  they  find  an  opportunity  to  move  addi¬ 
tional  American  agricultural  commodities  on 
a  quid  pro  quo  basis  in  obtaining  our  ex¬ 
quota  sugar  and  will  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  such  proposals. 
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It  is  likely  that  this  authority  will  not  be 
used  very  frequently  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  wants  the  President  to  have 
this  authority,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
use  it  and  an  indication  of  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  type  of  transaction.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  consideration  will  come 
into  operation  only  when  some  country  which 
has  some  sugar  it  would  like  to  sell  the 
United  States  comes  in  with  a  specific  pro¬ 
posal  to  take  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
in  return  for  our  purchase  of  their  sugar. 
It  is  an  order  to  give  the  President  the  au¬ 
thority  which  those  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram  said  he  did  not  have  last  year  when 
they  turned  down  some  proposals  which  were 
made  on  exactly  this  basis.  For  example,  last 
year,  Brazil  was  willing  to  take  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  of  our  wheat  in  return  for 
our  purchase  of  some  of  their  sugar.  They 
came  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
this  proposal  and  were  told  that  there  was  no 
authority  to  make  this  kind  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  Subsequently,  Brazil  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  from  Communist  Russia 
to  fill  their  needs — the  first  such  purchase 
they  have  ever  made.  It  is  in  order  to 
authorize  the  President  to  make  this  kind 
of  a  transaction  that  this  language  has  been 
placed  in  the  amendment. 

May  I  say  further  that  in  considering 
this  bill,  the  committee  has  not  deemed 
it  appropriate  to  go  into  any  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  which  may  have  been  taken  in  the 
past  and  has  dealt  only  with  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  present  administration 
that  the  President  be  granted  the  power 
to  deal  with  this  Dominican  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  that  the  Sugar  Act 
be  extended  before  the  scheduled  March 
31,  1961,  termination  date.  So  time  is 
of  the  essence. 

I  express  the  hope  that  we  can  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  this  bill  promptly. 
The  only  other  recourse,  as  I  see  it, 
would  be  to  ask  for  a  closed  rule  on  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  we  cannot  write  a  sugar  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  any  more  than 
you  can  formulate  foreign  policy  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

This  bill  involves  foreign  policy.  It 
involves  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
The  extension  has  been  asked  for  by  the 
administration  which  is  concerned  about 
the  foreign  policy  involved  as  well  as  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  We  are  not  here  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Republic  or 
not.  The  sole  question  is,  whether  or 
not  we  shall  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  21 
months. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  new 
growers  and  people  from  the  sugar  beet 
areas  of  this  country.  I  want  to  do 
something  to  help  them.  I  want  to  sup¬ 
port  their  position  in  every  way  possible. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  told  the  House  that  he 
expects  to  conduct  full  hearings  on  long- 
range  legislation  starting  during  the 


month  of  May.  I  dare  say  these  will  be 
prolonged  hearings,  covering  every 
phase  of  the  sugar  situation.  The  sen¬ 
sible  thing  to  do  is  to  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  for  21  months  and  then  hold  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  long-range  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  You  have  been  advised 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
start  hearings  early  in  May  so  that  we 
may  have  permanent  legislation  on  this 
subject,  but  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  complete  long-term  legis¬ 
lation  before  the  21  months  has  passed? 
In  other  words,  could  we  not  complete 
our  work  on  long-term  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  a  period  from  9  to  12 
months? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  in  no  position 
to  make  any  specific  promise  in  that  re¬ 
gard.  The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  justified  his  position.  I 
think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  to  conduct  full  hearings 
on  a  long-range  sugar  bill.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  is  completely  bogged 
down  with  important  legislation.  We 
still  have  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  We 
have  the  itinerant  labor  bill  before  us, 
and  I  understand  we  have  to  work  on  a 
wheat  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Can  the  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  committee  assure  us 
that  consideration  of  these  particular 
issues  will  not  hold  up  starting  hearings 
in  May  on  the  bill  so  that  the  bill  could 
be  written  this  session? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  as  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  I  shall  insist  that  we  have 
full  and  fair  hearings  on  a  long-range 
sugar  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  MAY.  One  more  question:  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  wording 
of  the  letter  from  sugar  organizations 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  as  agreeing  to  a  21- 
month  extension,  was  actually  worded 
“up  to  21  months’  extension.” 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  correct;  and 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  is 
in  favor  of  the  21 -month  extension. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Up  to  21  months. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Up  to  21  months  if 
you  prefer. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  as  I 
would  like  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
on  voting  to  suspend  the  rules  on  this 
bill,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  give  him 
that  support.  If  we  vote  to  suspend 
the  rules,  this  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  for  21  months  will  pass  this  House 
without  further  debate  and  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  Member  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  shorten  the 
extension  time  to  9  months  or  1  year. 
Yet,  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  1-year 
extension  or  less  would  give  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  ample  time  to  hold 
hearings  starting  early  in  May  and  write 
in  the  sound  legislative  changes  that  are 
so  desperately  needed  in  many  areas. 
The  changes  needed  will  be  pointed  out 


briefly  in  debate  today,  but  because  of 
the  limitations  of  debate  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules,  this  House  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  allowed  to  hear  the  real  story 
of  why  the  changes  in  this  Sugar  Act 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  nor 
will  we  be  able  to  point  out  how  many 
inequities  will  remain  status  quo  for 
Americans  if  no  change  is  made  in  this 
act  for  21  months.  Particularly,  am  I 
concerned  that  there  is  no  language  in 
this  bill  granting  new  beet  areas  enough 
tonnage  to  provide  prospective  new  fac¬ 
tories  with  sugar  crops  to  process. 

Within  my  district  in  the  State  of 
Washington  is  a  potentially  great  sugar 
beet  area  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project. 
This  is  the  Quincy  district  and  the 
Quincy  district  presently  is  planted  to 
about  2,000  acres  of  beets.  The  crop, 
however,  is  contracted  to  a  processing 
company  in  another  State,  thus  making 
it  necessary  to  haul  the  raw  beets  great 
distances. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  I  gladly  joined 
with  Mr.  Poage  of  Texas,  as  I  have  in 
past  consideration  of  sugar  legislation,  in 
presenting  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  have  provided  the  incentive 
needed  to  lead  to  the  construction  of 
factories  in  these  new  areas.  Since  we 
lost  the  battle  on  the  amendment,  I  sup¬ 
ported  committee  consideration  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  act  for  shorter  periods,  but 
these  efforts  did  not  prevail. 

However,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  report  on  H.R.  5463,  did 
agree  to  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  not  reimpose  beet  quotas  until 
after  we  have  considered  long-term 
legislation.  As  I  pointed  out  in  suggest¬ 
ing  such  language,  the  absence  of  quotas 
for  another  year  would,  to  a  degree,  help 
new  growers  continue  to  establish  a 
growing  history,  necessary  under  the 
present  act. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  dead¬ 
line  which  is  approaching  us  so  fast  that 
calls  for  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
on  March  31.  We  must  have  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  act.  But,  at  this  point  I 
cannot  support  the  motion  before  us  to 
suspend  the  rules  because  in  effect  that 
would  give  support  to  passage  of  the  bill 
without  any  opportunity  to  cut  the  ex¬ 
tension  time  of  21  months  to  a  more 
reasonable  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  defeat  the  motion  before  us,  this 
body  will  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  Rules  Committee 
and  this  committee  can  then  grant  a 
rule  on  the  bill  that  would  bring  the 
matter  again  before  us  this  week  in 
such  a  way  that  we  would  be  allowed  to 
offer  the  proper  extension  time  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  am  sure  every  Member 
would  be  glad  to  support.  Representa¬ 
tions  from  the  Senate  indicate  very 
strongly  that  their  body  would  bo  much 
more  willing  to  accept  this  legislation  if 
the  extension  were  less  than  21  months. 
If  we  send  this  bill  to  them  with  a  21- 
month  extension  on  it,  and  they  make 
the  change  of  time  in  that  body,  then 
we  face  the  very  grave  hazard  of  time- 
consuming  delay  necessitated  by  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  bill.  The  big  question  is : 
Can  we  then  complete  the  processing  of 
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this  legislation  before  we  reach  the  dead¬ 
line  of  March  31?  For  this  reason,  I 
shall  vote  against  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  the  floor  today  so  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  support  the  extension  for 
a  shorter  period  and  thus  hasten  action 
on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  tell  the  House  that  on 
July  5  of  last  year  when  we  extended  the 
Sugar  Act  to  March  31  of  this  year  ef¬ 
forts  were  being  made  to  extend  that  act 
for  3  years,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  that  was  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  this  21- 
month  extension  is  granted  now,  the 
effect  will  be  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
for  the  full  3  years  that  was  desired  last 
July,  will  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  answer 
the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  wanted  a  longer 
extension  last  year  but  had  to  accept 
a  short  extension  in  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  For  one  short  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  that  was  brought  back  last 
year  contained  this  statement.  I  would 
like  to  read  it: 

As  a  part  of  the  understanding  reached 
at  the  conference  it  was  agreed  that  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  would 
undertake  to  pass  a  sugar  bill  and  trans¬ 
mit  same  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date  after  reconvening  of  the  House 
in  August. 

I  say  we  have  not  kept  faith  with  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  I  say  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  has  not  read  the 
record  and  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  exactly  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  cannot  yield  further 
at  this  time;  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  statement. 

Regarding  the  provision  in  the  bill 
relating  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  that 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  foreign  policy. 
I  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that  you 
cannot  write  foreign  policy  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Neither  can  you  write  an  adequate 
long-range  sugar  bill  in  the  short  time 
remaining  between  now  and  the  31st 
day  of  March  of  this  year. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  which 
encompasses  all  of  the  nations  of  South 
America  and  Central  America.  The 
United  States  is  a  member  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  A  great  many  of  those  re¬ 
publics  have  severed  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Dominician  Republic.  We 
have  a  problem  in  Cuba,  as  you  know, 
with  the  Castro  government.  We  can¬ 
not  act  unilaterally  in  this  respect.  We 
have  to  act  with  our  neighbors,  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 


ican  States,  in  standing  together  or  fall¬ 
ing  together  in  our  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  and  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  divulging  any  sec¬ 
rets  when  I  say  we  want  to  get  into  a 
position  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  whereby  proper  economic 
sanctions  can  be  imposed  on  Mr.  Castro 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  We  must 
stop  the  infiltration  of  communism  into 
that  area.  This,  therefore,  is  a  foreign 
policy  decision. 

We  ought  to  stand  behind  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  what  it  is  trying  to  do  in 
preserving  some  semblance  of  peace 
in  the  area  of  the  Caribbean.  May  I 
say  in  passing  that  this  same  position 
was  taken  by  the  previous  Eisenhower 
administration  so  the  matter  is  entirely 
divorced  from  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
believe  that  this  extension  up  to  21 
months  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  To 
extend  it  for  9  months  would,  in  my 
opinion,  place  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  in  a  position,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  going  to  adjourn 
some  time  in  July  or  August  and  the 
act  would  expire  prior  to  when  we  come 
back  in  January,  in  a  position  that 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate. 

The  gentleman  has  also  raised  the 
question  of  the  foreign  policy  aspect  of 
this  matter.  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  about 
the  possibility  of  Cuban  sugar  coming 
in  by  a  sort  of  back  door.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  be  faced  with  an¬ 
other  decision,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  Cuban  Government  has  requested 
economic  aid  from  the  international 
United  Nations  fund,  to  which  the 
U.S.  Government  contributes  40  percent. 
They  have  an  application  in  there  asking 
for  a  special  economic  project  to  assist 
them  because  of  the  fact  they  have  been 
losing  certain  revenue  due  to  the  Sugar 
Act. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI, 
and  I  hope  this  act  will  be  extended. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  to  compliment 
him  on  the  splendid  and  clear  explana¬ 
tion  he  has  given  of  this  problem.  He 
has  presented  it  in  a  statesmanlike  way. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  is  in  a  position  again  in 
which  his  interests  are  going  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  the  altar  of  international  ex¬ 
pediency.  To  some  extent  he  has  been 
in  this  position  before.  He  has  been  in 
this  position  in  connection  with  cotton 


and  as  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  too. 
I  am  sorry  it  becomes  necessary  for  this 
act  to  be  extended  in  this  way.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  for  us  to  amend  the  act 
to  provide  that  some  of  the  areas  to  the 
west  which  grow  beet  sugar  would  be 
allowed  to  continue,  as  I  say,  so  that 
American  farmers  in  the  West  would  be 
allowed  to  grow  the  sugar  beets  which 
they  are  capable  of  growing.  However, 
I  recognize  the  mood  of  the  House  and 
I  do  recognize  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  am  very  pleased  with  his 
statement,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to 
their  intentions  regarding  full  hearings 
for  a  full  adjustment  of  this  matter. 
I  recognize  it  is  complicated,  that  you 
cannot  do  it  overnight.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  good  will  behind  it  when  they 
point  to  the  fact  this  is  going  to  be  done 
in  May.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  delayed, 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  bill  to  vote  on 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  or  for  what  reason  we  could 
not  write  into  this  act  itself  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  back-door  entry  of 
Cuban  sugar  through  Canada  or  any 
other  country? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  concur  with  his  views. 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
committee.  We  have  been  assured  by 
the  State  Department  that  they  are 
checking  into  that  matter,  and  I  hope 
some  positive  action  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  administration  without  delay. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Coming  back  to  my 
original  question,  is  there  any  reason 
why  it  could  not  have  been  written  into 
the  act?  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  means 
in  the  original  act? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  could  have  been 
written  into  the  act  but  it  was  not  done. 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  colleagues,  I  am  taking  these  few 
short  minutes  of  your  time  to  express 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  21 
months;  namely,  through  December  31, 
1962.  As  we  are  now  aware,  the  present 
act  unless  extended  will  expire  on  March 
31,  1961,  only  10  days  from  the  date. 
If  the  act  should  expire  even  for  a  few 
hours,  it  has  been  well  established  that 
there  are  speculators  who  have  available 
large  shipments  of  refined  sugar  which 
they  will  immediately  ship  into  this 
country  and  demoralize  the  market  and 
the  industry.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  Congress  must  take  action  before 
March  31  or  risk  the  well  justified  charge 
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that  it  has  been  negligent  in  its  duty  to 
the  growers,  the  industry,  and  to  the 
consumers. 

Many  of  us  here  feel  that  a  9-month 
extension  would  be  better  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  21 -month  extension.  Under  a 
9-month  extension  there  would  be  an 
immediate  necessity  for  holding  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  long-term  extension  designed 
to  increase  the  quotas  for  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  create  some  reallocation 
of  foreign  import  quotas.  There  are 
many  areas  in  this  country  which  now 
have  available  to  them  acreage  suitable 
for  sugar  beet  or  sugarcane  and  growers 
in  such  respective  areas  willing  to  plant 
such  crops  provided  that  a  refinery  or 
processing  plant  is  available.  A  modern 
beet-sugar  plant  of  the  size  which  could 
be  economically  operated  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $15  million.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  interest 
in  financing  such  a  plant  unless  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  a  long-term 
extension  of  the  sugar  program  will  be 
in  effect.  For  such  reasons  I  heartily 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  funda¬ 
mentally  in  support  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  January  6  asking  for  a 
9-month  extension  so  that  hearings 
could  be  commenced  immediately. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  re¬ 
vise  the  present  bill,  to  get  a  new  rule  on 
a  9-month  extension  or  to  incorporate 
into  either  a  9-month  or  21 -month 
extension  the  provisions  which  many 
new,  prospective  growers  would  like  to 
see.  We  must  not  only  insure  passage 
of  this  bill  through  the  House  but  we  can 
expect  some  hearings  and  perhaps  some 
amendments  from  the  Senate  which 
could  conceivably  create  the  necessity  of 
a  conference  to  reconcile  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses.  Since  it  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  2  V2  months  to  get  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  before  the  House,  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  me  to  risk  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  not  being  able  to  enact  some 
legislation  before  the  present  act  expires. 
I  feel  that  a  most  doubtful  potage  would 
be  brewed  by  trying  to  write  an  extended 
sugar  act  in  open  House  debate. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  [Mr. 
Cooley],  and  in  the  copies  of  that  letter 
sent  to  other  Members,  I  feel  that  a  9- 
month  extension  with  immediate  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  long-term  extension  is  prefer¬ 
able,  but  that  I  will  support  the  present 
bill  because  of  the  overriding  needs  of 
all  segments  of  the  industry  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  AnfusoL 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  press¬ 
ing  challenge  in  our  time  is  to  revitalize, 
to  put  new  life  and  new  vigor  into  the 
good  neighbor  policy  of  the  Americas,  as 
initiated  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  this  sugar  bill  before  us  here  today 
we  extend  again  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  In 
this  bill  we  specifically  emphasize  that 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  purchas¬ 
ing  sugar  according  to  our  needs,  beyond 
established  quotas. 


We  invite  expanding  trade  with  our 
good  neighbors.  Trade  among  nations, 
as  buyers  and  sellers  on  equal  terms, 
makes  friends  among  nations. 

Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  vital 
to  our  good  neighbor  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  regret  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  embrace  in  this 
bill  before  us  an  amendment  to  the  basic 
act  which  permits  the  denial  of  sugar 
purchases  above  basic  quotas  from 
countries  with  which  the  United  States 
does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations. 
Similarly,  we  deplore  the  tragic  situation 
in  Cuba  which  already  has  resulted  in 
the  cancellation  of  sugar  purchases  from 
that  country  of  proud  people  who  have 
come  under  the  domination  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  orientated  dictatorship. 

In  this  situation,  in  this  debate  upon 
the  Sugar  Act  extension,  I  want  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  efforts  of  President  Kennedy, 
during  his  first  days  in  the  White  House, 
to  reseal  the  bond  of  friendship  in  the 
Americas.  On  March  13  he  set  forth  a 
10-point,  10-year  economic  and  social 
development  program  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  “a  future 
full  of  peril,  but  bright  with  hope.” 

He  has  given  assurances  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  give  finan¬ 
cial  aid  “if  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  are  ready  to  do  their  part.”  He  has 
made  known  that  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  he  advocates  for  our 
neighbors  to  the  southward  looks  tow¬ 
ard  modification  of  “social  patterns  so 
that  all,  and  not  just  a  privileged  few, 
share  the  fruits  of  growth.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  no  other  great 
and  strong  nation  in  all  history  has 
approached  the  record  of  the  United 
States  in  championing  the  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  its  neighboring  nations. 
Now  our  Government  is  ready  to  aid  in  a 
substantial  way  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  these  neighboring  na¬ 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  again 
consider  sugar  legislation  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  good  neighbor  policy  will  have 
advanced  the  friendship  of  nations  in 
this  hemisphere  in  a  way  that  we  can 
deal  freely  and  confidently  with  all  our 
sister  nations  who  share  in  our  markets, 
that  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere  will 
have  been  remedied  and  that  democratic 
processes  will  then  prevail  in  all  these 
nations. 

I  appeal  for  approval  of  the  legislation 
now  before  us  as  a  step  in  this  direction 
of  friendship  with  the  200  million  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  good  neighbors  of  Latin 
Amei'ica. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
be  recorded  as  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  present  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  we  have  no 
chance  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  or  offer  amendments  to  the  bill. 
What  we  need  is  a  9 -months  extension 
and  action  before  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress  on  a  satisfactory  long- 


range  program.  Early  action  is  in  our 
best  interest  internationally  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  domestic  growers  and 
prospective  domestic  growers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding]. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  a  21 -months  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  9 -months 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  When  the 
committee  voted  to  extend  the  present 
program  for  21  months,  it  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  more  acreage  for  our 
own  growers.  In  an  agreement  that  was 
reached  last  year,  when  the  act  was  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  short  period,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  task  of  making  major  changes 
in  the  act  would  be  taken  up  this  year. 
It  now  appears  that  the  whole  concept 
has  changed  and  it  seems  to  be  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman  and  many  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  law  should  be 
extended  at  the  present  time  for  21 
months,  which  means  it  would  be  3  years 
before  domestic  growers  could  be  given 
consideration.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
breaking  faith  with  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  when  he  insists  that  the  act  be 
extended  for  21  months,  at  this  time. 
It  is  most  urgent  that  the  act  be 
amended,  to  increase  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  beets.  I  believe  our  sugar 
beet  farmers  should  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  of  the  sugar  the  United  States 
consumes.  There  will  have  to  be  a  major 
shift,  in  the  present  sugar  quota,  since 
we  can  no  longer  do  business  with  Cuba. 
My  people  are  only  asking  for  their  fair 
share  of  this  quota.  I  earnestly  beseech 
this  body  not  to  extend  this  act  for  21 
months,  at  this  time,  so  that  more  de¬ 
bate  on  the  general  revision  of  the  act 
can  be  had,  as  it  pertains  to  quota 
provisions. 

(Mr.  BREEDING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wick- 

ERSHAM 1 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  a  21 -month  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  A  group  of  Congressmen 
from  Texas,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  other  States  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  appear  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  and  the  Rules 
Committee  in  behalf  of  a  9-month  ex¬ 
tension  only,  but  we  were  not  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

The  old  song,  “Sugar  in  the  morning, 
sugar  in  the  evening,  and  sugar  at  sup¬ 
pertime,”  may  not  be  applicable  if  we 
continue  to  deny  the  American  farmer, 
who  is  classified  as  a  new  grower,  the 
right  to  grow  sugar  beets  and  get  them 
refined. 

Many  farmers  are  forced  to  reduce 
acreage  formerly  planted  to  cotton, 
wheat,  grain  sorghums  and  peanuts; 
consequently,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  other  crops.  The  growing  of 
sugar  beets  is  profitable.  It  is  unfair  to 
permit  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries 
to  receive  all  of  the  allotments,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  population  is  growing 
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at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  especially, 
in  view  of  the  existing  international 
situation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris!. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  this  House  will  turn  down  this  21- 
month  extension;  that  a  9-month  exten¬ 
sion  will  be  brought  to  this  floor,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
this  House  that,  as  far  as  know,  there 
have  not  been  any  hearings  held  on  this 
legislation.  Now,  what  is  going  to  be 
the  foreign  policy  answer  when  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America,  who  are  import¬ 
ing  Cuba’s  quota,  acquire  a  $150  million 
a  year  vested  interest  in  this  quota? 
What  is  going  to  be  your  answer  when 
you  take  this  away  from  them?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  House  will  turn 
down  this  21 -month  extension  and  bring 
out  a  bill  we  can  all  support — a  bill  for 
a  9 -month  extension.  Then  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  can  hold  hear¬ 
ings  and  every  citizen  may  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  Then  the  people  who  now 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  sugar  industry 
in  this  country,  on  the  importation  of 
sugar  into  this  country,  will  not  be  the 
only  ones  to  have  the  chance  to  be  heard. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  12 
firms  that  import  all  the  sugar  into  this 
country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris] 

o  c  pvnirpH 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  say  this:  I  am  very  happy  to 
get  this  minute.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  time  on  this  bill  and  have  been  de¬ 
nied  it  at  every  turn.  There  were  no 
hearings  held  on  this  bill  before  the 
committee.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  telling  me  I  would  be  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  heard.  I  was  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  has  been  circumvented  on 
this  situation.  What  you  are  fixing  to 
do  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
time  is  to  turn  3  million  tons  of  sugar 
over  to  foreign  nations  and  to  deny 
the  American  farmer  the  right  to  grow 
1  pound  of  it;  and  those  3  million  tons 
of  Cuban  sugar  can  be  transshipped  into 
this  country  from  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  probably  will. 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  under¬ 
stood  this  bill,  if  hearings  had  been  held 
on  it,  I  think  there  would  be  a  different 
air  in  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  against  communism  this  afternoon 
if  we  vote  down  this  bill  and  get  the 
opportunity  to  debate  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
at  this  legislation  I  think  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  should  have  a  9-month 
extension  rather  than  a  21 -month  ex¬ 
tension. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  express  my  concern  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  a  21 -month  extension  at  this  point. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so 
because  of  the  need  for  revisions  in  the 
law  to  allow  for  greater  participation 
on  the  part  of  domestic  growers.  This 
need  has  been  expressed  over  the  past 
many  years  in  terms  of  the  great  desire 
of  our  domestic  farmers  to  grow  beets, 
and  by  the  fact  that  we  have  very  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  their  ability  to  do 
so.  In  our  own  Red  River  Valley  area 
of  northwestern  Minnesota  farmers  have 
for  many  years  been  making  applica¬ 
tions  for  beet  allotments  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  present  beet  industry  which 
we  do  have  in  our  area  is  ample  proof 
of  the  many  advantages  of  growing  and 
processing  beets  in  this  area.  All  that 
has  been  lacking  are  additional  allot¬ 
ments,  and  this  is  the  case  in  several 
other  domestic  areas. 

In  the  light  of  this  great  domestic 
potential  and  the  need  for  putting  it 
into  operation  in  terms  of  a  longer-term 
revision  of  the  Sugar  Act,  a  21 -month 
extension  seems  objectionable  to  me. 
Surely  we  have  ample  time  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  session  to  arrive  at  a 
revised  Act  which  will  allow  our  domes¬ 
tic  producers  to  participate  in  fulfilling 
a  greater  share  of  the  sugar  market. 
Therefore,  a  9 -month  extension  would 
seem  to  be  very  ample.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion,  if  such  a  revision  could  not  be 
reached  this  session,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  to  add  another  extension 
later.  I  believe  our  domestic  producers 
deserve  at  least  this  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  case. 

Another  undesirable  aspect  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  present  act  for  21  months  is 
that  it  will  tend  to  set  a  precedent  for 
buying  sugar  from  foreign  countries  who 
will  then  be  dissatisfied  if  a  part  or  all 
of  their  American  market  is  closed. 
This  would  be  much  less  of  a  problem 
under  a  9 -month  extension. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  might,  in  the  near  future, 
commence  open  hearings  on  the  overall 
subject  of  sugar  legislation.  Its  present 
procedure  of  dealing  with  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  almost  exclusively  in  executive 
session  certainly  precludes  domestic 
producers  having  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  case.  I  am  sure  with  this 
opportunity  that  we  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  achieving  the  increased 
domestic  sugar  beet  acreage  which  would 
contribute  so  much  to  a  strengthening 
of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  in  southern  Minne¬ 
sota  to  raise  sugar  beets.  We  just 
passed  a  bill  to  divert  some  acreage 
from  feed  grains.  Higher  domestic 
sugar  beet  quotas  would  divert  acreage 
from  feed  grains  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  More  important  than  that 
however,  we  should  look  at  the  decision 
that  this  Congress  is  making;  we 


should  consider  the  use  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
administrative  branch  on  a  foreign 
policy  decision.  Some  of  us  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  foreign  policy 
ramifications  involved  in  this  bill,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  singling  out  one  nation  for 
censure. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  has  firmly 
fixed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  upon  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  upon  the  Congress. 
We  believe  the  Congress  should  provide 
such  authority  as  is  necessary  for  the 
President  to  meet  this  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  attempt  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  provide  in  a  farm  bill 
specific  authority  to  deal  with  one  par¬ 
ticular  country  on  one  particular  com¬ 
modity.  Nor  do  we  believe  the  Congress 
should  take  a  specific  foreign  policy  ac¬ 
tion  when  the  Constitution  reserves  such 
action  for  the  President  using  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  sugar  legislation  is  to  as¬ 
sure  the  President  sufficient  authority 
to  meet  the  foreign  policy  questions  in¬ 
volved  with  all  countries  affected  by  the 
act. 

The  previous  administration  recog¬ 
nized  this  principle.  On  March  15, 
1960,  the  Eisenhower  administration  in 
its  formal  request  for  sugar  legislation 
stated  as  follows; 

The  proposed  bill  accordingly  authorizes 
the  President,  whenever  such  action  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
or  is  otherwise  required  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  to  reduce  the  quota  for  a  calendar 
year  for  any  foreign  country,  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  without  the 
necessity  of  waiting  for  additional  legisla¬ 
tion  or  for  a  critical  situation  to  develop. 
For  the  same  reason,  provision  is  also  made 
for  obtaining  replacement  sugar  supplies 
from  other  sources. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  need  to  exer¬ 
cise  this  authority  will  ever  arise.  If  it  does, 
each  action  would  be  -with  respect  to  a  single 
year  and  would  be  made  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  international  obligation. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  Presi¬ 
dential  authority  would  be  exercised  cannot 
now  be  foreseen.  For  instance,  early  in  a 
marketing  year  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
might  be  needed  and  timing  would1  be  of 
secondary  concern.  Late  in  a  marketing  year 
timing  of  delivery  might  be  of  paramount 
importance,  although  only  a  small  quantity 
might  be  involved.  Accordingly,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  authorized  to  acquire  replacement 
sugar  in  the  manner  he  deems  appropriate 
at  the  time  such  action  may  be  taken. 

The  specific  statutory  language  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  provided  in  part  as  follows: 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cause 
or  permit  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  in  such  manner,  from  such  sources, 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the  prevail¬ 
ing  circumstances,  a  quantity  of  raw  sugar, 
not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  any  reductions 
in  quotas  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

As  I  said  last  year,  no  matter  whether 
the  President  is  a  Republican  or  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  he  should  make  those  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  this.  In  the  Committee 
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on  Agriculture  I  supported  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  one  of  the  Members 
which  would  have  given  the  President 
broad  authority.  I  think  if  we  let  this 
bill  go  back  to  committee,  we  could  bring 
it  back  in  the  right  form  and  pass  it 
early  next  week.  We  could  take  care 
of  this  before  the  March  31  deadline 
and  with  a  9 -month  extension  so  we 
would  be  insured  of  action  to  the  benefit 
of  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
like  an  Iron  Curtain  on  any  legislation 
in  this  House.  I  think  there  is  one  here. 
I  think  this  is  a  steamroller.  I  do 
not  like  the  smell  of  this  bill  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman’s  remarks 
and  go  one  step  further,  by  saying  that 
contrary  to  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  that  simply  because  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration  was  for  the  restric¬ 
tions  we  are  literally  bound  to  that,  I 
disagree. 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
debate  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
is  displaying  widespread  disagreement 
not  only  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  but  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House.  I  join  those 
who  object  to  the  21-month  extension  as 
provided  in  the  bill  now  being  debated 
since  I  feel  it  creates  a  position  of  in¬ 
flexibility  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  ability  of  Congress  to  write  a  new 
Sugar  Act  should  circumstances  affect¬ 
ing  our  purchases  of  sugar  drastically 
change. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  should  meet 
this  issue  head-on  and  that  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  should,  as  it  has 
promised,  commence  hearings  on  the  en¬ 
tire  sugar  production  problem.  Certain¬ 
ly,  a  12-month  extension  would  be  ample 
time  for  the  congressional  committees 
to  study  this  matter.  I  therefore  will 
vote  against  the  extension  proposed  to¬ 
day  in  the  hope  that  we  could  instead 
approve  the  extension  for  a  12-month 
period  which  I  feel  would  be  a  more 
realistic  position. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  this  afternoon  has  been  devoted 
mainly  to  generalized  statements  con¬ 
cerning  foreign  relation  implications  in 
the  extension  of  sugar  quotas.  Numer¬ 
ous  members  have  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  domestic  sugar  beet  industry 
and  its  indirect  relationships  to  the 
acreage  problems  in  other  commodity 
areas.  We  should  also  take  into  account 
the  problems  facing  the  sugar  producers 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  in  their  long 
range  interests  in  readjustment  to  the 
sugar  quota. 


But  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  com¬ 
plete  indifference  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  who,  in  effect,  subsidizes  the  inter¬ 
national  sugar  market.  The  historic 
subsidy  paid  to  Cuban  and  other  sugar 
producers  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
U.S.  consumers.  I  trust  the  Members 
of  Congress  could  appreciate  the  addi¬ 
tional  complication  that  deserves  to  de¬ 
velop  should  the  public  be  accurately  in¬ 
formed  of  the  manipulations  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  sugar  qouta  system  and 
the  effect  it  has  had  in  creating  for  them 
an  artificially  high  price  for  the  sugar 
they  consume. 

I  am  also  disturbed  at  this  apparent 
effort  of  Congress  to  evade  responsibility 
in  this  field.  Of  necessity,  we  must 
make  mention  of  the  recent  administra¬ 
tion  proposals  to  take  away  from  Con¬ 
gress  legislative  power  in  the  vast  agri¬ 
culture  programs.  At  this  time  it  would 
be  well  for  Congress  to  reassess  its  au¬ 
thority  in  legislative  fields  and  not 
weakly  abdicate  power  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  which  is  already 
swollen  with  petty  bureaucratic  tyrants 
who  administer  the  multitude  of  Federal 
agencies  with  disregard  for  our  citizens 
in  their  capacity  as  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  intrigued  by  the  touchiness  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  of  the  House  this 
afternoon  on  the  subject  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  Why,  bless  your  hearts  and  souls, 
you  vote  on  foreign  policy  when  you  con¬ 
sider  authorization  bills  and  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  so-called  implementation 
of  foreign  affairs.  Why  are  you  so 
touchy  this  afternoon  about  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  and  why  is  there  no  prohibition  in 
this  bill  against  the  backdoor  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  from  Cuba? 

I  am  opposed  to  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
cedure  wherein  it  is  impossible  to  offer 
an  amendment  prohibiting  Cuban  sugar 
from  coming  into  the  United  States 
through  the  backdoors  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Hie  committee  believes 
that  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  we  believe  that 
the  administration  has  the  authority  to 
prevent  a  circumvention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  could  be 
amended  I  could  write  a  provision — and 
it  would  not  take  very  long,  either,  so 
that  there  would  not  be  any  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  think  it  is  in  the 
bill,  just  what  the  gentleman  is  com¬ 
plaining  about.  We  put  it  in  the  report 
to  make  our  intent  definite  and  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  is  not  bind¬ 
ing.  A  prohibition  in  the  bill  would  be. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  open  up  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  we  will  be  here 
weeks.  We  must  pass  this  bill  or  we 
will  have  chaos  in  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  never  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  pass  poor  legislation.  I  am  not 
for  this  bill  for  that  reason. 


On  this  matter  of  foreign  policy,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ceder- 
bergI  said  that  negotiations  are  now 
under  way  through  which  the  United 
Nations  special  fund  would  provide 
financial  aid  to  Cuba’s  Communist  Dic¬ 
tator  Castro.  I  have  here  an  editorial 
from  a  New  York  newspaper  which  states 
that  Paul  Hoffman,  the  director  of  the 
U.N.  special  fund,  has  already  signed 
an  agreement  to  give  financial  aid  to 
Castro,  and  of  course  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  putting  up  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  money  that  goes  into  the  United 
Nations  special  fund. 

How  silly  can  we  get.  On  one  hand, 
we  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  refuse  to  buy  their  sugar  only 
to  find  it  being  transshipped  from  other 
foreign  countries  and  sold  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  Hoffman, 
that  great  liberal  with  our  tax  dollars, 
has  either  engineered  a  deal  or  is  try¬ 
ing  to  put  one  through  that  would  help 
rescue  Castro  from  the  serious  internal 
situation  in  Cuba. 

I  regret  there  is  not  more  time  to 
debate  this  ridiculous  situation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  rule  in  law 
which  says  that  equity  never  does  a  vain 
thing.  You  may  turn  down  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules,  if  you  desire.  If  you 
do  so,  I  think  you  will  be  immediately 
confronted  with  a  closed  rule  on  this 
very  same  piece  of  legislation.  Time  is 
of  the  essense  and  you  cannot  possibly 
write  a  long-range  sugar  bill  on  the 
House  floor  between  now  and  the  31st 
day  of  March  when  the  present  act 
expires.  Let  us  be  realistic  about  this 
thing.  The  entire  sugar  industry  of 
the  country  is  satisfied  with  the  21- 
month  extension.  Furthermore,  the 
chairman  of  our  committe  has  promised 
you  that  we  will  start  hearings  on  a 
long-range  program  in  the  month  of 
May.  It  seems  to  me  that  should  suffice. 

I  do  hope  you  will  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  extension  bill.  You  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  chance  in  letting  the 
present  extension  lapse  on  the  31st  of 
March.  This  might  well  happen  if  we 
keep  on  dilly-dallying  along. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  the  remaining  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
that  fateful  day  when  the  Puerto  Rican 
terrorists  shot  up  this  House  while  we 
were  discussing  Mexican  labor  can  I  re¬ 
call  having  taken  the  floor  to  oppose  the 
position  of  my  chairman  on  an  agricul¬ 
ture  bill.  I  hope  our  present  disagree¬ 
ment  is  not  a  portent  of  violence.  Today, 
however,  I  must  express  my  opposition 
to  the  pending  sugar  bill  on  two  counts. 
That  there  may  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  as  to  my  position,  and  that  I  may  not 
say  what  I  do  not  intend  to  say,  I  have 
reduced  my  statement  to  writing. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  is,  in  my 
opinion,  defective  in  that  it  makes  no 
provision  for  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  new  growers  and  new  areas.  I 
think  that  as  the  American  public  uses 
more  sugar — and  we  do  each  year — that 
more  American  farmers  should  be  given 
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the  right  to  grow  sugar.  Last  year  we 
assured  these  farmers  that  we  would 
give  consideration  to  their  plight  this 
year.  This  bill  does  not  keep  faith  with 
those  farmers  in  new  areas  who  want  to 
grow  sugar  beets.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  al¬ 
locate  a  portion  of  the  domestic  growth 
factor  to  these  new  growers  in  new  areas. 
Such  a  course  would  have  taken  nothing 
away  which  any  grower — foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic — now  has.  It  would  have  given 
these  people  a  chance  to  begin  some 
small  development  of  the  sugar  industry. 
I  anticipate  that  the  other  body  may 
make  such  provision,  but  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  our  duty  to  deal  fairly  with  these 
people.  This  bill  does  not  deal  fairly 
with  them,  and  I  would  be  compelled  to 
oppose  it  on  that  ground  alone. 

There  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  a  far 
more  dangerous  aspect  of  this  bill.  This 
is  not  simply  an  agriculture  bill.  It  is 
designed  to  be  used  as  an  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  power  in  our  foreign  relations. 
This  bill  makes  provision  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  so-called  full-duty 
countries  which  have  in  the  past  supplied 
a  portion  of  our  domestic  market.  It 
assures  all  but  one  of  those  countries  of 
a  new  and  continued  preference  in  the 
American  sugar  market  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  which  each 
of  these  countries  has  heretofore 
supplied. 

The  one  exception  is  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Here  it  is  definitely  intended, 
and  the  bill  grants  the  power  to  apply 
a  discriminatory  treatment.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  was  not  advised  just  exactly  what 
the  State  Department  expected  to  attain 
by  such  treatment,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  being  called  upon,  through  an 
agriculture  bill,  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
the  cane  producers  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  because  either  we  or  someone 
else  does  not  like  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  were  told 
that  that  Government  is  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  I  assume  it  is.  I  assume  it  has 
been  for  more  than  30  years.  I  don’t  like 
dictatorships.  I  would  not  like  to  live 
under  a  dictatorship,  but  clearly  the 
United  States  of  America  has  not  set 
about  to  destroy  all  dictatorships. 

I  am  advised  that  we  have,  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  extended  aid  valued  at 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  Mr.  Tito 
in  Yugoslavia.  I  don’t  believe  anybody 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Tito  was  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  result  of  the  type  of  democratic 
process  which  we  recognize  as  such  in 
this  country.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Mr.  Franco’s  government  in  Spain  differs 
very  materially  from  General  Trujillo’s 
government.  And  yet,  we  support  the 
Franco  regime  with  vast  sums  of  money. 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  any 
government.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
the  United  States  is  not  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  eradicating  dictatorships 
throughout  the  world. 

Whatever  Dictator  Trujillo’s  merits  or 
demerits  may  be,  he  did  take  a  bankrupt 
economy  and  paid  its  debts.  He  did  take 
a  country  without  a  single  public  school 
and  has  established  general  primary 
education.  He  did  take  a  country  with 
no  roads  except  those  which  had  been 
built  by  the  U.S.  Mai’ines  and  established 


a  reasonably  good  system  of  domestic 
communication.  He  did  bring  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  his 
island  up  from  very  close  to  the  bottom 
to  the  third  highest  in  the  Caribbean. 
He  has  always  respected  American  rights 
and  has  protected  the  property  of  all 
people.  He  has  stood  firm  against 
communism. 

Today  we  see  the  vast  contrast  be¬ 
tween  a  Communist  dictator  in  Cuba  and 
an  anti-Communist  dictator  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Which  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?  As  between  the  two,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  prefer  the 
anti-Communist  type. 

What  is  our  policy  of  chastisement  for 
General  Trujillo  intended  to  achieve? 
Are  we  trying  to  overthrow  his  govern¬ 
ment?  If  so,  what  can  we  expect  in  its 
place?  If  we  succeed,  I  believe  that  every 
thinking  American  knows  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  will  be  succeeded  either  by  the  di¬ 
rect  agents  of  Mr.  Castro  or  a  Castro- 
type  Communist  government.  And  if 
the  Dominican  Republic  becomes  a  sec¬ 
ond  Communist  outpost  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  the  Republic  of  Haiti  also  must 
fall.  It  could  not  remain  on  the  same 
island  without  succumbing  to  com¬ 
munism.  I  know  not  what  will  then 
happen  in  the  British  Federation  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  I  am  certain  that  a 
Communist  stronghold  in  Hespanolia 
would  certainly  weaken  democracy 
throughout  that  whole  area.  And  sup¬ 
pose  we  do  not  succeed  in  overthrowing 
Mr.  Trujillo?  Does  any  reasonable  man 
expect  him  to  accept  this  abuse  and  re¬ 
tain  his  strong  anti-Communist  posi¬ 
tion?  Indeed,  will  he  not  then  be  forced 
into  the  hands  of  Communism  to  sup¬ 
port  himself?  Will  not  all  the  world  be 
on  notice  that  the  United  States  is  not 
seriously  concerned  with  any  other  na¬ 
tion’s  attitude  toward  Communism? 

I  sought  desperately  to  find  what  the 
State  Department  wanted  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  to  do  to  purge  itself.  But 
I  have  sought  in  vain.  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  assurance  that  even  the 
removal  of  General  Trujillo  from  the  is¬ 
land  and  the  commitment  of  the  existing 
ing  government,  of  which  he  incidentally 
is  not  an  official,  to  conduct  elections  at 
the  regular  election  time  and  to  even 
allow  the  Ford  Foundation  to  observe 
the  elections  would  be  satisfactory  to  our 
Government.  Just  what  does  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  want?  Apparently,  we  want 
first  to  force  General  Trujillo  out  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  under  humiliating 
circumstances.  Would  we  rather  have 
the  Communists  take  over  the  island 
than  to  handle  the  succession  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  orderly  and  constitutional 
manner?  I  hope  not. 

I  hope  I  misunderstand  the  policy  of 
my  own  Government.  But  I  must  say 
with  all  charity  and  in  all  sincerity  that 
so  far  I  do  not  understand  that  policy, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  who  can 
explain  that  policy  to  you.  Convinced 
as  I  am  that  this  policy  is  bound  to  lead 
to  another  communistic  government  in 
the  Caribbean,  I  cannot  support  this 
bill. 


I  know  we  need  a  sugar  bill.  I  want 
a  sugar  bill,  but  I  do  not  want  one  bad 
enough  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  might 
actually  encourage  communism  in  an¬ 
other  American  Republic. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  just  make  one 
statement  to  say  that  the  outgoing  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  the  position  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  just  stated. 

I  know  that  this  act  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  many  of  our  own  people,  and 
I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Was  it  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  when  the  original  bill  was 
passed  last  year  to  permit  Cuban  sugar 
to  be  shipped  to  Canada  or  any  other 
foreign  country  and  refined  and  then 
sent  to  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
condemned? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  that  Cuban  sugar  should 
come  into  this  country  after  we  refused 
to  restore  that  quota. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ONEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Baker 

Blatnik 

Brademas 

Buckley 

Gallagher 

Griffin 

Hall 


[Roll  No.  18] 

Jones,  Mo. 

Leslnski 

McDonough 

Mosher 

O’Konski 

Rabaut 

Springer 


Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N.J, 
Tupper 
Wilson,  Calif. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  423 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is. 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5463? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  284,  nays  129,  not  voting  18, 
as  follows: 


No.  49 - 14 


4160 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Auchincloss 

Ayers 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolling 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broyhill 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dominick 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 


Adair 

Albert 

Alford 

Alger 
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[Roll  No.  19] 
YEAS — 284 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Xnd. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Holifield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Md. 
Johnson,  Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Ktlbum 

Kilday 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchin 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalski 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mallliard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Monagan 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Morse 


NAYS — 129 
Andersen, 
Minn. 

Anderson,  HI. 
Ashbrook 


Bass,  N.H. 

Fulton 

Morris 

Beckworth 

Gavin 

Nelsen 

Belcher 

Goodell 

Nygaard 

Moulder 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Goodling 

Ostertag 

Multer 

Berry 

Griffin 

Patman 

Murphy 

Blitch 

Gross 

Pelly 

Murray 

Bolton 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pillion 

Natcher 

Bow 

Haley 

Poage 

Nix 

Bray 

Harris 

Quie 

Norblad 

Breeding 

Hemphill 

Ray 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Bromwell 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Reifel 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Broomfield 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Brown 

Horan 

Riehlman 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Bruce 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Olsen 

Burleson 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

O’Neill 

Casey 

Jensen 

Roudebush 

Osmers 

Chiperfield 

Johansen 

Rutherford 

Passman 

Collier 

Judd 

St.  George 

Perkins 

Colmer 

Kearns 

Saylor 

Peterson 

Corbett 

Kilgore 

Schadeberg 

Philbin 

Curtin 

King,  N.Y. 

Schneebeli 

Pike 

Davis, 

Kyi 

Schweiker 

Pilcher 

James  C. 

Laird 

Seely-Brown 

Pirnie 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Langen 

Short 

Poff 

Derounian 

Libonati 

Shriver 

Powell 

Derwinskl 

McCulloch 

Slack 

Price 

Devine 

McVey 

Stephens 

Pucinski 

Dole 

MacGregor 

Taber 

Randall 

Dooley 

Mahon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Reuss 

Dorn 

Mason 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Dowdy 

May 

Tollefson 

Riley 

Dulski 

Michel 

Weis 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Edmondson 

Miller,  Clem 

Westland 

Roberts 

Ellsworth 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Whalley 

Robison 

Everett 

Milliken 

Wharton 

Rodino 

Fenton 

Minshall 

Whitten 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Findley 

Moeller 

Wickersham 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Fisher 

Montoya 

Williams 

Rooney 

Flynt 

Moorehead, 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Roosevelt 

Forrester 

Ohio 

Winstead 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING — 18 

Ryan 

Bailey 

Hall 

Rabaut 

St.  Germain 

Baker 

Harding 

Rains 

Santangelo 

Blatnik 

McDonough 

Thompson,  La. 

Saund 

Buckley 

Mosher 

Tupper 

Schenck 

Curtis,  Mo. 

O’Konski 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Scherer 

Gallagher 

Pfost 

Wright 

Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sibal 
Sikes 
Siler 
Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Willis 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Ashmore 

Avery 

Baring 

Barry 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rabaut  and  Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr. 
Curtis  of  Missouri  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Messrs.  CANNON  and  LOSER  changed 
their  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  FAIR  LABOR  STAND¬ 
ARDS  ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  229,  Rept.  No.  182), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved ,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises 
engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 


increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes./ 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  coij 
fined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exce 
seven  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  yton- 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shal],  be/read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-miiiute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  Without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  opOer,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  aira  Labor  now  in 
the  bill,  and  such  substitw(e  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  any6riginal  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  an/(  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and^any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  voteXn  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  araopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  t/  the  bill  or  committee  substi¬ 
tute.  TheWirevious  question  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a s/ ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  Olereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervemng  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
comqfit,  with  or  without  instructions. 


INCOME  OF  FOREIGN  CENTRAL 
BANKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5189)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  income 
derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of  issue 
from  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  C  of  part  II  of  subchapter  N  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  nonresident  aliens  and  for¬ 
eign  corporations)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  895.  Income  Derived  by  a  Foreign  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  Issue  From  Obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States 

“Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States  owned  by  such  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  shall  not  be  included  in  gross  income 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under 
this  subtitle  unless  such  obligations  are  held 
for,  or  used  in  connection  with,  the  conduct 
kof  commercial  banking  functions  or  other 
>mmercial  activities.’’ 

.b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
C  Ik  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  fallowing: 

“Sec.  88^.  Income  derived  by  a  foreign  cen¬ 
tral  bank  of  issue  from  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.” 

(c)  The  Ennendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
income  receive*!  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  3L  1960. 

The  SPEi 
manded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  'fcrf  Wisconsin. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a\econd. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Spacer,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  a  seapnd  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thercV>bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yie>^  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  5189  exentots 
certain  foreign  central  banks  from  ta 


Is  a  second  de- 


Mr. 
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March  22, 1961 

Eead  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That,  effective  March  31,  1961,  section  412  of  the  Sugar 

4  Act  of  1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 

5  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  to  read:  “The  powers 

6  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on 

7  December  31,  1962,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 

8  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs 

9  applicable  to  the  crop  year  1962  and  previous  crop  years”. 

10  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination 

11  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
30,  1963”. 

(b)  Section  6412  (d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Be  venue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where  it  first  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1963”,  and 
by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961”  where  it  appears 
therein  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1963”. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  suspension  of 
quotas),  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  “for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1962”;  and  by  striking  out  of 
paragraph  (b)  (1)  “for  the  balance  of  calendar  year  1960 
and  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961” 
and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962”; 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  colon  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (2)  (iii)  of  subsection  (b)  a  semicolon  and  the  words 
“except  that  any  amount  which  would  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  need  not  be  purchased”  and  by  inserting  in  the 
“provided”  clause  a  comma  after  the  phrase  “additional 
amounts  of  sugar”  and  inserting  immediately  thereafter  the 


3 


1  phrase  “including  any  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be 

2  purchased  from  any  such  country  with  which  the  United 

3  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations/’;  and  by  striking  out 

4  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  (iii)  and 

5  inserting  “except  that  consideration  shall  he  given  to  coun- 

6  tries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  pur- 

7  chasing  United  States  agricultural  commodities;”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  March  21,  1961. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported /sugar  bill.  House  began  debate  on  depressed 

areas  bill.  Senate  confirmed  CCC  Board  and  Bagwe'U  nominations.  House  passed 
"  'easury-Post  Office  appropriation  hill. 


\ 


HOUSE 


1.  THIRD  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  this 

bill,  H.  R.  5188  (p.  4715).  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed. 

/  V 

2.  TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  Passed  without  amendment  this 

bill,  H.  R.  5954.  /pp.  4721-38 

3.  DEPRESSED  AREAS ./Began  debate  on  S.  1,  the  depressed  areas  bill.  \pp.  4733-70 


4.  COMMITTEE 
on  Rules. 


ASS] 


5NMENTS. 

4744 


Rep.  William  H.  Avery,  Kan.,  was  elected  to  t'he  Committee 

\ 


5.  TEXTILES', / Reps.  Hemphill,  Jhitener  and  Lindsay  deplored  the  increasing  u\s. 

import  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  in  relation  to  the  economy  in  the  South\ 
pp.  4771-5 

6.  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  Received  GAO  findings  and  recommendations  for  improving 

Government  operations,  p.  4781 


-  2  - 


7.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Received  from  GSA  a  proposed  bill  "to  repeal  a  certain  pro-/ 

vision  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1961  (74  Stat.  434), 

garding  the  disposal  of  surplus  real  property";  to  Government  Operations 
mittee.  p.  4781 

8.  REORGANIZATION.  The  committee  report  on  H.  R.  5742,  to  amend  and  extend/fche 

Reorganization  Act,  includes  the  following  statement  regarding  the  submission 
of  reorganization  plans  by  the  Executive  branch: 


srned 


"Criticisms  have  been  made  and  the  committee  has  been  concerned  with 
the  tendency  of  the  Executive  to  draft  reorganization  plans  ip  general 
terms  so  that  the  full  scope  of  the  reorganization  is  not  always  readily 
apparent  from  the  contents  of  the  plans  as  presented.  At  times,  the  plans 

(  Opf er  on  Department  and  agency  heads  such  unrestricted  redelega¬ 

tion  authority  that  they  are  able  to  effect  further  substantial  reorganiza¬ 
tions  without  referring  them  to  the  Congress.  In  its  review  of  any  plans 
submitted  under  the  bill  the  committee  will  insist  that  they  be  composed 
with  such  detail  that  their  full  import  is  readily  ascertainable.  The 
committee  is  also,  undertaking  a  review  of  the  act  .to  see  if  any  improve¬ 
ments  are  needed.  \  * 

'The  committee  has  also  noted  a  tendency  in  rdcent  years  for  the 
Executive  to  submit  p'ians  without  the  full  justification  in  reducing  ex¬ 
penditures  and  promoting  economy  that  the  bill  requires.  The  committee 
will  insist  that  the  pld^s  submitted  be  in  Record  with  the  language  and 

Intent  of  the  act  and  we  Will  continue  to  /scrutinize  with  care  all  plans 
accordingly."  \  /  r 


SENATE/ 


9. 


SUGAR.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  5463,  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  (S.  Rept.  125)  (p.  4646).  The  "Dally  Digest"  states  that 

toei5°Zi^ee^  ar?fmentS  Whlch  "W°Uld  (1)  limit  tension  of  the  act 

o  15  months  (instead  of  21  as  in  House-passed  bill);  and  (2)  in  regard  to  re- 

a  ocation  of  Cuban  quota,  importers  of  such  sugar  would  pay  into  U  S  Treasui 

the  differenCe  W°rld  Price  ***  U'  S.  prL  ;fTrrU1 

Sen.  Church  inserted  T  s^ecITby  Sen.  MossWfore  the  Cache  Co.  Utah - 

broiled^in  ?rrr\AS“f- >hich  OUtlines  how  ew^slvely  sugar  h^  beetle  em- 
in  international  relations,  and  suggests\ome  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  considered  in  drafting  the  new  long-term  bill--  pp?  46^4-5 

10.  NOMINATIONS.  Confirmed  the  nominations  of  Charles  SMurohv  Tnhn  p  n 

Frank  J.  Welch.  James  T.  Ralph,  Horace  God^  ld  Mh^Coc^al;  to  be*"’ 

“  Department  ^  ^  C*  counsel 

Agriculture^nd^orestry ^Committee  VZT  ^  ^ 

u-  ar&r eA0  audit  report  of  -  — 

of  the  Specie!  ^ttee  pp  l68“  j  "  *  °f  thC 


Calendar  No.  113 


87th  Congress  ) 

SENATE  J 

[  Report 

1st  Session  J 

j 

[  No.  125 

SUGAR 


March  28,  1961. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

Together  With 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  5463] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
5463)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  having 
considered  the  same  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Finance  Committee  amended  the  bill  to — 

(а)  Extend  the  act  for  15  months  rather  than  for  the  21  months 
in  the  House  bill ; 

(б)  Provide  for  the  payment  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  the 
difference  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world  price  on  all 
foreign  sugar  purchased  under  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

The  time  of  the  extension  of  the  act  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
December  31,  1962.  The  committee  amendment  would  terminate 
the  present  extension  on  June  30,  1962.  It  would  appear  that  in 
either  event,  Congress  would  need  to  legislate  again  during  the  1962 
session  on  the  matter  of  sugar.  The  15-month  extension  would  give 
to  producers  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  an  additional 
period  of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  oncoming  crops. 

The  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  various  other  sources  has 
granted  sudden  additional  business  to  producers  abroad  and  to  those 
who  export  and  import  amounts  formerly  handled  from  Cuba.  The 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  providing  that  an  import  fee 
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equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the  United 
States  price  be  assessed  on  all  sugar  imported  under  the  reallocation 
of  the  Cuban  quota.  Basic  quotas  would  continue  to  be  imported 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  at  present  without  payment  of  any 
additional  import  fee;  only  that  over  and  above  the  normal  quotas 
would  be  assessed  the  extra  fee. 

STATEMENT 

In  July  1960,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  86-592  to  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  for  3  months  (from  December  31,  1960,  to  March  31,  1961). 

It  authorized  the  President  to  set  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  for  the 
balance  of  the  calendar  year  1960  and  for  the  first  3  months  of  1961 
at  any  level  not  in  excess  of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the  basic  quota 
system  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  directed  the  manner  in  which  replace¬ 
ment  supplies  of  sugar  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  event  that  the  Cuban 
quota  was  reduced. 

The  President  did  reduce  the  Cuban  quota  for  1960  to  about  the  * 
level  of  shipments  at  the  time  the  law  became  effective  and  the  Cuban’ 
quota  for  the  first  3  months  of  1961  was  set  at  zero. 

H.R.  5463,  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Committee,  does  not  make 
any  change  in  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  other  than  the 
extension  of  the  expiration  date  from  March  31,  1961,  to  June  30, 
1962,  and  the  requirement  that  U.S.  purchasers  of  foreign  sugar 
under  the  Cuban  reallocation  must  pay  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  the 
difference  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world  price  adjusted  for 
tariff  and  transportation  factors.  It  deals  primarily  with  the  tempo¬ 
rary  or  emergency  authority  enacted  by  Congress  in  1960. 
The  changes  made  would  (1)  relieve  the  President  of  the  obligation  to 
purchase  any  part  of  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by  Cuba  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  does  not  maintain  diplomatic 
relations;  and  (2)  require  that  in  above-quota  foreign  purchases 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agriculture  commodities. 

The  bill  would  continue  Presidential  authority  to  establish  the  sugar 
quota  for  Cuba  through  June  30,  1962,  at  such  level  as  the  President 
shall  find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  but  in  no 
event  in  excess  of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the  basic  quota  system  of  the  | 
Sugar  Act.  If  the  President  sets  the  Cuban  quota  at  less  than  its  J 
basic  quota,  the  amount  of  the  reductions  are  to  be  distributed  as 
follows : 

(1)  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba’s  share  in  any  domestic  area 
deficit  may  be  assigned  to  other  domestic  areas;  and  then 

(2)  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have  been  between  3,000  and 
10,000  tons,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to  10,000 
tons.  These  nations  are  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Nationalist  China;  then 

(3)  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15  percent  of  the  remainder; 
and  then 

(4)  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under  the  act  (except  those 
five  nations  mentioned  in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  percent  in 
amounts  prorated  according  to  the  basic  quotas  established  by  the 
act,  “except  that  any  amounts  which  would  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
need  not  be  purchased”;  and  then 
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(5)  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  needed,  purchases  may  be 
made  from  any  other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  allocations, 
but  with  consideration  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Total  U.S.  requirements  for  sugar  currently  approximate  10  million 
tons.  Of  this  amount,  Cuba,  if  participating  on  its  former  basis 
would  supply  3.3  million  tons.  If  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
participating  on  the  former  quota  basis,  that  country  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  supply  a  substantial  share  of  this  3.3  million  tons  if  Cuba 
did  not  supply  it.  j 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if  the  restrictions  on  imports  of  sugar 
are  invoked  by  the  President,  the  United  States  will  need  to  allocate 
about  2 y2  million  tons  to  other  sources  for  the  last  three  quarters  of 
1961.  Adequate  supplies  should  not  be  a  problem,  as  known  supplies 
)  in  friendly  producing  areas  are  known  to  be  ?>}{  to  4  million  tons,  more 
than  enough  to  fill  any  gap  which  might  otherwise  result  from  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  quotas  from  Cuba  or  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  following  tables  indicate,  respectively,  the  source  of  sugar 
supplied  to  the  U.S.  market  in  1960  and  the  quota  and  nonquota 
allocations  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 

Table  A. — 1960  sugar  quotas  and  authorized  nonquota  purchase  allocations 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area  and  country 


Quota 
adjusted  for 
deficits 


Authorized 

nonquota 

purchase 

allocation 


Total 


DomesticJbeet _ _ 

Mainland  cane _ 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ _ _ 

Cuba _ 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ 

Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Haiti _ 

Netherlands _ 

China  (Formosa) _ 

Panama _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Canada _ 

United  kingdom _ 

Belgium _ 

British  Guiana _ 

Hong  kong _ 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Gulana. 

E1  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 


Total. 


Domestic  areas _ 

Reduced  Cuban  quota.. 
Other  foreign  countries. 


SUMMARY 


Total _ _ _ 

Nonquota  purchase  sugar,  not  authorized. 


Total  determined  U.S.  sugar  requirements.. 


:,  514,  945 
773,  873 
940,  444 
893,  620 
8,  618 
,  419,  655 
980, 000 
138, 827 
130, 957 
115,809 
19, 766 
9, 105 
4, 427 
4,218 
4, 218 
4,202 
631 
516 
182 
84 
3 
0 


8, 964, 100 


5, 131, 500 
2, 419, 655 
1,412, 945 


8, 964, 100 


176,  426 
135, 000 
321, 857 
284, 628 
22, 000 
26, 567 
6. 129 
6, 258 
6,  258 
6,267 
1,657 
1, 355 
478 


8 

92,  765 
6,000 
6,000 
100, 347 


1, 200, 000 


1, 200, 000 


1, 200, 000 


2, 514, 945 
773, 873 
940, 444 
893, 620 
8, 618 
2, 419, 655 
1, 156, 426 
273, 827 
452, 814 
400, 437 
41,  766 
35, 672 
10, 556 
10, 476 
10, 476 
10, 469 
2,288 
1,  871 
660 
84 
11 

92, 765 
6,000 
6,000 
100,  347 


10, 164, 100 


5, 131, 500 
2,  419, 655 
2,  612, 945 


10, 164, 100 
235,  900 


10, 400, 000 
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Table  B. — Sugar  quotas  established  and  nonquota  purchase  allocations  authorized 
for  the  3-month  period  ending  Mar.  31,  1961 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area  and  country 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Quotas 


Direct  con¬ 
sumption 
limits 


Nonquota 

purchase 

allocations 

authorized 


(4) 

Total 

(l)+(3) 


Domestic  beet  sugar _ 

Mainland  cane  sugar _ 

Hawaii _ _ _ 

Puerto  Rico _ _ _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ _ 

Peru _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Mexico _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Haiti _ 

Netherlands . . . . 

China  (Formosa) _ 

Panama _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Canada _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

Belgium _ _ 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

Hong  Kong _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 

Ecuador _ 

Colombia.. _ 


544, 443 
167, 531 
303, 853 
317, 716 
4,332 
245, 000 
30, 377 
27, 789 
23, 852 
4,368 
2,067 
1,037 
995 
995 
992 
158 
129 
45 
21 
1 


(') 

0 

8,554 

37,076 

0 

14, 980 
2,  724 
2,429 
4,411 
2,909 
1,750 
1,037 
995 
995 
992 
158 
129 
45 
21 
1 


122,683 
215, 000 
222, 723 
191, 168 
16,000 
433 
1,463 
11, 505 
1,505 
1,508 
1,266 
1,034 
361 

10,168 

8 

2,000 
2, 000 
11, 474 
6,000 
6,000 


554,443 
167,531 
303,853 
317,716 
4,332 
367,683 
245, 377 
250, 512 
215, 020 
20,368 
2,500 
2,500 
12,500 
2,500  " 
2,  500 1 
1,424 
1, 163 
406 
10, 189 
9 

2,000 
2,000 
11, 474 
6,000 
6,000 


Total. 


1, 675, 701 


79, 206 


824, 299 


2,500,000 


1  No  limit. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

******* 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Whenever  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other 
emergency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  he  shall  by 
proclamation  suspend  the  operation,  except  as  provided  in  section 
207  of  this  Act,  of  all  the  provisions  of  title  II  above,  and,  there¬ 
after,  the  operation  of  such  title  shall  continue  in  suspense  until  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  occasioned  such 
suspension  no  longer  exists.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  investi¬ 
gations  and  reports  thereon  to  the  President  as  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act  [for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1961]  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1962 : 

(1)  The  President  shall  determine  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  title  II,  the  quota  for  Cuba  [for  the  balance  of  calendar 
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year  1960  and  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961] 
for  the  period  ending  June  80,  1962,  in  such  amount  or  amounts 
as  he  shall  find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest: 
Provided,  however,  That  in  no  event  shall  such  quota  at  any  time 
exceed  such  amount  as  would  be  provided  for  Cuba  under  the  terms 
of  title  II  in  the  absence  of  the  amendments  made  herein,  and  such 
determinations  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  President’s  proclamation  thereof; 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States,  the  President  is  thereafter  authorized  to  cause 
or  permit  to  be  brought  or  imported  into  or  marketed  in  the  United 
States,  at  such  times  and  from  such  sources,  including  any  country 
whose  quota  has  been  so  reduced,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  a 
quantity  of  sugar,  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  any  reductions  in  quotas 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection:  Provided,  however,  That  any  part 
\of  such  quantity  equivalent  to  the  proration  of  domestic  deficits  to  the 
country  whose  quota  has  been  reduced  may  be  allocated  to  domestic 
areas  and  the  remainder  of  such  quantity  (plus  any  part  of  such 
allocation  that  domestic  areas  are  unable  to  fill)  shall  be  apportioned 
in  raw  sugar  as  follows : 

(i)  There  shall  first  be  purchased  from  other  foreign  countries 
for  which  quotas  or  prorations  thereof  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  or  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  are 
provided  in  section  202(c),  such  quantities  of  raw  sugar  as  are 
required  to  permit  importation  in  such  calendar  year  of  a  total 
of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  from  such  country; 

(ii)  There  shall  next  be  purchased  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  15  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  such  importation; 

(iii)  The  balance,  including  any  unfilled  balances  from  allo¬ 
cations  already  provided,  shall  be  purchased  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  having  quotas  under  section  202(c),  other  than  those 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  subparagraph  (i),  in  amounts  pro¬ 
rated  according  to  the  quotas  established  under  section  202(c); 
except  that  any  amount  which  would  be  purchased  from  any  country 
with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not 

v  be  purchased:  Provided,  That  if  additional  amounts  of  sugar, 
including  any  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  purchased  from 
any  such  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations,  are  required  the  President  may  authorize  the  purchase 
of  such  amounts  from  any  foreign  countries,  without  regard  to 
allocation  except  that  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  United 
States  agricultural  commodities ; 

*  (3)  If  the  President  finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reasonably  avail¬ 

able,  he  may,  as  provided  in  (2)  above,  cause  or  permit  to  be  imported 
such  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  direct-consumption  sugar  as 
may  be  [required.]  required; 

(4)  As  a  condition  for  the  importation  of  any  quantity  of  non-quota 
purchase  sugar  from  any  foreign  countries  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
a  fee  of  approximately  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price  of  raw  sugar,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  person  applying  for  release  of  such 
quantity  of  sugar. 
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TERMINATION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  412.  [The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  March  31,  1961,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 
power,  until  March  31,  1961,  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under 
programs  applicable  to  any  crop  year  beginning  prior  to  March  31, 
1961 .]  The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate 
on  June  30,  1962,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make 
payments  under  title  III  under  programs  applicable  to  the  crop  year 
1962  and  previous  crop  years. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

****** 

CHAPTER  37 
Subchapter  A — Sugar 
SEC.  4501.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 


(a)  General.— There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  manufactured  sugar 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  the  following  rates : 

(1)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  92 
sugar  degrees,  0.465  cent  per  pound,  and,  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  shown  by  the  polariscope  test,  0.00875  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion ; 

(2)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  less 
than  92  sugar  degrees,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars 
therein. 

The  manufacturer  shall  pay  the  tax  with  respect  to  manufactured 
sugar  (1)  which  has  been  sold,  or  used  in  the  production  of  other 
articles,  by  the  manufacturer  during  the  preceding  month  (if  the  tax 
has  not  already  been  paid)  and  (2)  which  has  not  been  so  sold  or 
used  within  12  months  ending  during  the  preceding  calendar  month, 
after  it  was  manufactured  (if  the  tax  has  not  already  been  paid). 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  sugar  has  been  sold  or  used 
within  12  months  after  it  was  manufactured,  sugar  shall  be  con-  - 
sidered  to  have  been  sold  or  used  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  manu¬ 
factured. 

(b)  Import  Tax. — In  addition  to  any  other  tax  or  duty  imposed 
by  law,  there  is  hereby  imposed,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe,  a  tax  upon  articles  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  as  follows: 

(1)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  92 
sugar  degrees,  0.465  cent  per  pound,  and,  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  0.00875  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion ; 

(2)  on  all  manufactured  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  less 
than  92  sugar  degrees,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars 
therein ; 

(3)  on  all  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  manufactured 
sugar,  0.5144  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars  therein. 
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(c)  Termination  of  Tax— No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
subchapter  on  the  manufacture,  use,  or  importation  of  sugar  or  articles 
composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar  after  [September  30,  1961.]  Decem¬ 
ber  31 ,  1962.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  subchapter  with  respect  to  unsold 
sugar  held  by  manufacturer  on  [September  30,  1961]  December  31, 
1962,  or  with  respect  to  sugar  or  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of 
sugar  held  in  customs  custody  or  control  on  such  date. 

CHAPTER  65— ABATEMENTS,  CREDITS,  AND  REFUNDS 

SEC.  6412.  FLOOR  STOCKS  REFUNDS. 

******* 

(d)  Sugar. — With  respect  to  any  sugar  or  articles  composed  in 
chief  value  of  sugar  upon  which  tax  imposed  under  section  4501(b) 
has  been  paid  and  which,  on  [September  30,  1961]  December  31, 1962, 
are  held  by  the  importer  and  intended  for  sale  or  other  disposition, 
there  shall  be  refunded  (without  interest)  to  such  importer,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  with  respect  to  such  sugar  or  articles 
composed  in  chief  value  of  sugar,  if  claim  for  such  refund  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  on  or  before  [September  30,  1961] 
March  31,  1963. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATORS  DOUGLAS  AND 

FULBRIGHT 

I 

The  action  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  accepting  our  amendment 
is  to  be  highly  commended.  It  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
in  connection  with  the  Sugar  Act  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer  and  taxpayer  have  been  taken  into  account. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  certain  that  the  so-called 
“quota  premium” — the  difference  between  the  world  price  for  sugar 
and  the  domestic  highly  subsidized  price — on  that  amount  of  sugar 
which  was  formerly  bought  from  Cuba,  is  paid  into  the  American 
Treasury  rather  than  into  the  pockets  of  producers,  middlemen, 
speculators,  or  others  who  would  otherwise  receive  windfall  profits 
from  the  reallocation  of  the  previous  Cuban  quota. 

This  will  amount  to  about  $140  million  per  year.  This  will  be 
a  savings  to  the  taxpayer  and  consumer. 

In  the  interests  of  American  consumers,  American  taxpayers  and 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  basic  Sugar  Act,  this  amendment 
should  remain  in  the  bill.  Under  the  basic  act,  the  consumers’ 
interests  supposedly  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  But,  in  practice, 
this  has  not  been  tbe  case  and  almost  every  device  conceived  by  man 
has  been  used  to  increase  the  price  to  American  consumers — both 
individual  and  industrial. 

The  American  people  do  not  realize  how  much  the  present  sugar 
program  is  costing  them  as  consumers.  When  the  Jones-Costigan 
Sugar  Act  was  passed  in  1934,  it  was  intended  to  protect  the  interests 
of  consumers  as  well  as  producers,  and  in  the  process  also  put  a  floor 
of  protection  under  the  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  cane  and 
beet  sugar  fields.  At  that  time  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  was  only 
about  1  cent  a  pound,  and  sugar  growers  everywhere  were  experiencing 
great  hardship. 

In  1934,  however,  the  philosophy  of  the  National  Recovery  Act 
was  dominant  under  which  producers  were  encouraged  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction,  raise  prices,  and  improve  the  condition  of  their  employees. 
The  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  in  this  tradition  and  extended  its  protec¬ 
tion  to  foreign  as  well  as  American  sugar  producers. 

Over  the  27  years  which  have  passed  since  then,  a  whole  battery  of 
devices  to  benefit  the  producers  of  sugar  have  been  put  into  effect. 
These  have  helped  the  producers  with  little  or  no  attention  paid  to 
the  interests  of  housewife  and  consumer.  The  facts  of  the  situation 
are  approximately  these: 

1.  The  people  of  the  United  States  consume  roughly  10  million  tons 
of  sugar  a  year. 

2.  The  average  retail  price  of  sugar  in  5-pound  packages  is  about 
11.6  cents  a  pound.  This  would  be  $232  a  ton  at  retail  rates.  Whole¬ 
sale  carload  rates  are  about  9%  cents  per  pound,  or  $185  per  ton.  A 
weighted  composite  of  the  two  quotations  would  be  roughly  $200  a 
ton.1  This  would  mean  that  the  total  final  sales  value  of  the  sugar  is 
approximately  $2  billion. 


i  The  sale  of  sugar  for  family  use  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  total. 
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3.  About  55  percent  or  5.6  million  tons  of  the  sugar  is  produced 
domestically  of  which  the  Hawaiian  production  is  about  1  million 
tons  and  that  of  Puerto  Rico  an  equal  amount.  Of  the  3.4  million 
tons  produced  on  the  mainland,  2.7  million  tons  are  produced  in  the 
Beet  Sugar  Belt  area  (mostly  on  the  Great  Plains)  and  0.7  million 
tons  in  the  cane  sugar  areas,  mostly  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Of  the 
4j5  million  tons  imported,  about  two-thirds  have  come  from  Cuba 
and  about  1  million  tons  from  the  Philippines. 

4.  The  price  of  sugar  is  controlled  (and  raised)  by  a  combination  of 
methods. 

(а)  Quotas  are  fixed  which  govern  the  amounts  to  be  produced 
domestically  and  also  imported  from  a  group  of  sugar-producing 
countries. 

(б)  In  addition,  an  import  tariff  of  0.5  cent  a  pound  is  levied 
on  all  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  while  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  amounts  which  were  formerly  imported  from  else¬ 
where,  the  tariff  was  0.625  cents  a  pound.  The  total  receipts 
from  the  tariff  on  sugar  to  the  Treasury  have  been  a  little  over 
$40  million  a  year  or  around  $10  per  ton. 

(c)  A  further  excise  or  processing  tax  of  0.5  cent  a  pound, 
or  $10  a  ton,  is  levied  on  all  sugar  whether  produced  domestically 
or  imported.  This  comes,  at  present,  to  approximately  $100 
million  a  year,  or  $10  a  ton. 

( d )  Direct  production  payments  of  0.8  cent  a  pound  ($16  a 
ton)  are  paid  on  the  first  350  short  tons,  and  graduated  down¬ 
ward  on  further  production.  Additional  allowances  for  other 
contingencies  are  also  paid  to  domestic  producers,  and  together 
these  amount  to  about  $75  million  a  year. 

5.  The  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  sugar  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  United  States  and  imported  from  abroad  causes  the 
U.S.  price  to  be  appreciably  greater  than  the  world  market  price. 
The  best  measure  of  this  in  the  past  has  been  the  difference  between 
the  price  in  Cuba  of  sugar  destined  for  the  United  States  and  that 
going  to  other  countries.  A  year  ago  this  was  the  difference  between 
approximately  5.6  and  3.1  cents  a  pound.  This  came  to  cents  a 
pound,  or  $50  a  ton. 

It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  the  housewives  and  consumers  pay 
dearly  for  the  present  sugar  policy.  If  we  add  ( a )  the  difference 
between  the  price  to  the  United  States  and  the  world  price,  ( b )  the 
tariff,  and  (c)  the  excise  tax,  we  get  a  total  price  increase  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  about  3.5  cents  a  pound,  or  about  $70  a  ton.  This  comes 
to  a  total  of  $700  million  a  year. 

Against  this  should  be  offset  the  $65  million  in  revenue  over  the 
cost  of  the  production  payments,  or  a  net  subsidy  by  the  consumers 
of  between  $635  and  $735  million.  This,  in  turn,  should  be  somewhat 
further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  if  we  bought  all  our  sugar  on  the  free 
market,  the  free  market  price  would  rise.  The  extent  of  this  increase 
would,  however,  not  be  as  great  as  is  frequently  argued,  since  current 
estimates  of  world  production  this  year  run  to  around  58  million  tons 
as  compared  with  world  consumption  of  53.5  million  tons.  With  the 
previous  carryover,  the  present  surplus  will  probably  run  about  10 
million  tons.  Ample  supplies  are,  therefore,  available. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  safe  to  estimate  the  total  subsidy  which 
consumers  pay  is  not  far  from  $660  million  a  year,  or  $66  a  ton,  and 
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3.3  cents  a  pound.2  Since  the  per  capita  consumption  in  this  country 
is  about  97  pounds  a  year,  this  comes  to  about  $3.25  a  year  per  person, 
or  $13  a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  This  is  a  sum  approximately  equal 
to  a  day’s  wages.  Each  time  a  housewife  purchases  candy,  cakes, 
pies,  or  soft  drinks  she  also  pays  this  hidden  subsidy. 

The  American  housewives  and  consumers  over  the  years  have 
probably  paid  from  10  to  20  billions  of  dollars  of  subsidies  to  the 
foreign  and  domestic  sugar  producers.  This  has  been  done  without 
their  knowledge  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  whole  program. 
Seldom  have  such  complex  arrangements  been  devised. 

II 

As  a  result  of  the  change  in  our  relationships  with  Cuba,  there  are 
now  some  3  million  tons  of  sugar  formerly  purchased  from  Cuba  which 
will  be  bought  elsewhere.  As  world  supplies  are  now  plentiful,  this,  of 
itself,  presents  no  great  problem.  But  the  question  of  who  shall  sell 
this  “nonquota”  sugar  under  the  present  heavily  subsidized  and,  hence, 
lucrative  American  program  has  created  considerable  discussion. 

Under  the  House  bill  the  former  Cuban  share  would  be  prorated 
among  the  sources  now  providing  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  the 
presently  heavily  subsidized  American  domestic  price.  This  pro¬ 
ration,  in  the  language  of  the  House  report,  would  be  as  follows: 

Presidential  authority  to  establish  the  sugar  quota  for 
Cuba  through  December  31,  1962,  at  such  level  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the  basic 
quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the  President  sets  the 
Cuban  quota  at  less  than  its  basic  quota,  the  amount  of  the 
reductions  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba’s  share  in  any  domestic 
area  production  deficit  may  be  assigned  exclusively  to  other 
domestic  areas;  and  then 

(2)  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have  been  between  3,000 
and  10,000  tons,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each 
up  to  10,000  tons.  These  nations  are  Costa  Rica,  Haiti, 
Panama,  the  Netherlands,  and  Nationalist  China;  and  then 

(3)  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15  percent  of  the 
remainder;  3  and  then 

(4)  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under  the  act  (except 
those  five  nations  mentioned  in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85 
percent  in  amounts  prorated  according  to  the  basic  quotas 
established  by  the  act,  “except  that  any  amounts  which 
would  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not  be  purchased”; 
and  then 

(5)  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  needed,  purchases 
may  be  made  from  any  other  foreign  nation  without  regard 
to  allocations,  but  with  consideration  given  to  countries  of 

2  On  p.  10  of  the  "Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  House 
committee,  it  is  stated  that  a  direct  payment  of  about  3.5  cents  a  pound  would  be  required  in  the  absence 
of  other  protective  devices. 

3  Based  on  the  nonquota  allocations  for  the  3-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  the  allocation  for  the 
Philippines  for  the  next  year  would  be  490,000  tons.  On  the  same  basis  the  Peruvian  share  would  be  860,000 
tons,  and  the  Mexican  share  would  be  764,000  tons. 
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the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  House  proposal  suffers  from  serious  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  build  up  a  vested  interest  among  those 
who  received  the  additional  quotas.  In  the  future  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  take  away  these  additional  amounts  and  return  them 
to  Cuba  when  Cuba  once  again  becomes  a  friendly  government.  For 
this  reason  alone  these  amounts  should  not  be  distributed  in  such  a 
manner. 

The  tragic  Cuban  situation  is  clearly  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  action  which  the  United  States  has  taken 
with  respect  to  Cuban  sugar  is  fully  justified.  But  we  also  believe 
that  the  forces  friendly  to  the  United  States  should  be  encouraged. 
If  the  Cuban  quota  is  redistributed  among  others,  and  they  gain  a 
vested  interest  in  selling  these  highly  subsidized  amounts  to  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  reverse  this  situation 
when  the  Cubans  are  again  friendly  and  free. 

In  the  second  place,  building  up  such  vested  interests  might  very 
well  create  a  situation  where  these  nations  would  be  a  great  deal  less 
concerned  about  bringing  a  change  in  the  Cuban  Government  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  Surely  we  do  not  want  to  build  up  economic 
pressures  which  would  be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  in  Cuba  be¬ 
cause  their  interests  would  be  harmed  if  Cuba  again  became  friendly 
and  free. 

In  the  third  place,  the  price  paid  for  the  “nonquota”  or  Cuban  share 
under  the  House  bill  would  still  be  the  highly  subsidized  price  which 
offers  virtually  no  protection  or  consideration  to  the  American  house¬ 
wife  and  consumer. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

As  an  alternative  we  proposed  and  the  committee  accepted  an 
amendment  which  would  give  the  United  States  the  right  to  buy  this 
sugar  from  whatever  sources  it  could  (either  on  the  free  world  market 
or  under  quota  arrangements  which  the  President  deemed  proper) 
but  which  would  provide  that  the  “quota  premium”  of  about  2%  cents 
per  pound  be  paid  into  the  Treasiry  of  the  United  States  instead  of 
into  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  this  additional  3  million  tons. 
This  would  net  the  American  Treasury  and  hence  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  about  $140  million  a  year. 

This  proposal  has  merit  for: 

(1)  It  would  provide  some  protection  to  the  hard  pressed 
American  consumer — if  not  through  lower  sugar  prices  at  least 
through  increased  revenues  to  the  Treasury  and  hence  lower 
taxes  than  otherwise.  In  this  way  the  basic  provision  of  the  act 
concerning  consumer  protection  would  be  carried  out  to  this 
limited  extent. 

(2)  More  than  adequate  supplies  are  now  available  for  this 
purpose  for  there  is  now  a  surplus  of  sugar  in  the  world. 

(3)  It  would  avoid  building  up  a  vested  interest  in  the  highly 
subsidized  American  market  by  those  who  would  receive  the 
right  to  fill  the  “nonquota”  or  former  Cuban  quota. 

(4)  It  would  assist  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  problem. 
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This  is  important  as  we  have  said  for,  among  other  reasons,  it  would 
give  some  greater  reason  and  hope  to  the  anti-Castro  forces  to  throw 
off  the  present  shackles.  They  would  then  know  that  if  their  Govern¬ 
ment  became  friendly  to  the  United  States  the  American  market  could 
be  restored. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  is  exactly  what  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  did  with  respect  to  the  Dominican  Republic  this  last  year. 
Dominican  sugar  was  purchased  at  the  world  price,  but  instead  of 
paying  the  additional  “quota  premium”  to  the  Dominican  producers 
it  was  paid  into  the  American  Treasury.  Consequently,  there  is 
precedent  for  this  amendment. 

Some  argue  that  the  distribution  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  others  is 
necessary  as  a  foreign  aid  measure.  We  reject  this  argument. 
Foreign  aid,  under  this  argument,  would  go  to  countries  not  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  need  but  on  the  basis  of  their  sugar  producing 
ability.  Some  non-sugar-producing  countries  may  well  have  greater 
needs  for  technical  information,  schools,  roads,  health  services,  etc., 
which  are  or  can  be  supplied  under  foreign  aid  than  do  some  sugar 
producing  countries.  This  is  no  way  to  distribute  foreign  aid,  namely, 
on  the  basis  of  who  can  produce  sugar. 

If  need  be  the  $140  million  could  be  earmarked  which  would  be  for 
foreign  aid  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  This  would  both  reduce 
the  amount  we  would  otherwise  have  to  appropriate  and  would  also 
allow  the  aid  to  be  distributed  according  to  demonstrated  need  rather 
than  on  the  accident  of  sugar  production. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  would — 

(1)  Greatly  benefit  the  American  taxpayer  whose  interests  have 
long  been  ignored  in  the  administration  of  the  Augar  Act. 

(2)  Avoid  building  up  “vested  interests”  in  the  nonquota  or 
former  Cuban  share  of  the  American  market  at  premium  prices. 

(3)  Provide  an  incentive  for  the  Cuban  people  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  seek  a  change  in  the  present  Cuban  Government  rather 
than  support  for  the  status  quo  in  Cuba  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  quotas  were  redistributed  at  premium  prices. 

(4)  Provide  additional  funds  which  could  be  used  for  aid  to 
Latin  America  on  the  basis  of  need  and  a  well-planned  program 
and  not  on  the  accident  of  who  grows  sugar. 

(5)  Follow  a  precedent  already  set  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Dominican  Republic  only  this  last  year. 

(6)  Assist  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  payments  prob¬ 
lems. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 
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[Report  No.  125] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  22, 1961 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
March  28, 1961 

Reported  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


To  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reyresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That,  effective  March  31,  1961,  section  412  of  the  Sugar 

4  Act  of  1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 

5  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  to  read:  “The  powers 

6  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on 

7  Beeembnr  44^  4-942  June  30, 1962,  except  that  the  Secretary 

8  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  imder  title  III  under 

9  programs  applicable  to  the  crop  year  1962  and  previous  crop 

10  years”. 

11  Seo.  2.  (a)  Section  4501  (c)  (relating  to  termination 
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of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961“  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  A4u«e 
307  4963-  “ December  31,  1962”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961“  where  it  first  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  307  4963-  “De¬ 

cember  31, 1962” ,  and  by  striking  out  “September  30,  1961“ 
where  it  appears  therein  the  second  time  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ^Septomfe  307  4963^  “ March  31,  1963”. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  suspension  of 
quotas),  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  “for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1961“  and  inserting  “for  the 
period  ending  Eceember  347  496^  June  30,  1962”;  and  by 
striking  out  of  paragraph  (1))  (1)  “for  the  balance  of  cal¬ 
endar  year  1960  and  for  the  three-month  period  ending 
March  31,  1961“  and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  Ee- 
eomber  347  4962  June  30,  1962” ;  and  by  inserting  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  colon  in  subparagraph  (2)  (iii)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  a  semicolon  and  the  words  “except  that  any  amount 
which  would  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not  be 
purchased  and  by  inserting  in  the  “provided”  clause  a 
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comma  after  the  phrase  “additional  amounts  of  sugar”  and 
inserting  immediately  thereafter  the  phrase  “including  any 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  purchased  from  any 
such  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,”;  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  (iii)  and  inserting  “except 
that  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States 
agricultural  commodities 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  'period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(4)  As  a  condition,  for  the  importation  of  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  from  any  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  a  fee  of  approximately 
the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price 
of  raw  sugar,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  United  States  by  the  person  applying  for  release  of  such 
quantity  of  sugarS 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  March  21,  1961. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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•  '  >  -  SENATE 

j,  SUGAR.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5463,  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  (pp.  4899-01,  4975-6).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President.  (H.  Report  No,  212). 

Earlier'  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  with  amendments  (pp.  4812,  4822-38, 

4850,  4856-7£).  By  a  vote  of  55  to  34,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Ellender 
to  strike  out  a  provision  which  had  been  inserted  by  the 

Senate  Committee  to  provide  for  the  payment  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury  of  the 
difference  between  the  U.  S.  price  and  the  world  price  on  all  foreign  sugar 
purchased  under  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  (pp.  4822-38,  4850,  4856- 
65)  .  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Anderson  to  give  domestic  areas  absolute 
priority  on  any  quota  withdrawn  from  Cuba  and  give  "new  and  potential  producers 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane"  certain  consideration  in  the  event  restrictive 
proportionate  shares  are  reimposed  on  domestic  beet  or  cane  production  (this 
provision  was  later  eliminated  by  the  conference  committee)  (pp.  4865-77). 

As  agreed  to  the  bill  extends  the  Sugar  Act  for  15  months,  until  June  30, 
1962,  relieves  the  President  of  the  obligation  to  purchase  any  part  of  the 
sugar  formerly  supplied  by  Cuba  from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations,  and  requires  that  in  above-quota  for¬ 
eign  purchases  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  contains  the  fol¬ 

lowing  statement  regarding  the  distribution  of  any  reductions  in  the  Cuban 
quota: 

"The  bill  would  continue  Presidential  authority  to  establish  the  sugar 
quota  for  Cuba  through  June  30,  1962,  at  such  level  as  the  President  shall 
find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  but  in  no  event  in 
excess  of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the  basic  quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

If  the  President  sets  the  Cuban  quota  at  less  than  its  basic  quota,  the 
amount  of  the  reductions  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba's  share  in  any  domestic 
area  deficit  may  be  assigned  to  other  domestic  areas;  and  then 

"(2)  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have  been  between  3,000  and  10,000 
tons,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to  10,000  tons. 

These  nations  are  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Nationalist  China;  then 

"(3)  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15  percent  of  the  remainder; 
and  then 

"(4)  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under  the  act  (except  those  five 
nations  mentioned  in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  percent  in  amounts  pro¬ 
rated  according  to  the  basic  quotas  established  by  the  act,  ’except  that 
any  amounts  which  would  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need  not  be  purchased'  ;  and 
then 

"(5)  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  needed,  purchases  may  be  made 
from  any  other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  allocations,  but  with  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  purchasing  U.  S«  agricultural  commodities." 

The  conference  report  contains  the  following  statement  regarding  long- 
range  sugar  legislation: 
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•'The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  giving  domestic  areas  absolute  priority 
on  any  quota  withdrawn  from  Cuba  and  giving  ‘new  and  potential  producer! 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane1  certain  consideration  in  the  event  restrict 
ive  proportionate  shares  are  reimposed  on  domestic  beet  or  cane  production 
"The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment  with  the  understanding  that  hear 
ings  on  a  long-range  sugar  bill  will  be  started  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  early  in  May  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  report  a 
bill  and  pass  it  through  the  House  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  House 
conferees  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
would  undertake  hearings  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the  House  so  that 
long-range  sugar  legislation  might  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date." 


ROUSING.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  his  proposed  housing  bill; 
to  H.  and  S.  Banking  and  Currency  Committees,  pp.  4786-4984 

SCHOOL  LUNCH.  Sen.  Wiley  urged  that  cheese  be  included  in  the  food  serv^ 
mder  the  school  lunch  program  and  inserted  his  correspondence  with  3^  :etary 
jeman  on  the  matter,  pp.  4803-4 


13. 


15, 


16. 


Sens.  Metcalf  and  Mansfield  commended  the  service  of  larles  L. 
gional  forester,  region  1,  Forest  Service,  upon  his  pd  .rement. 


12.  FORES] 

Tebbe, 
p.  4881 

Sen.  Morbe  commended  the  Forest  Service  experiment  beirnf  conducted  at 
Cascade  Head,\)reg. ,  in  cooperation  with  the  Publisher 1 s^Paper  Co.,  on  modern 
forms  of  skyline\logging  which  offer  promise  of  minimising  soil  erosion  on 
steep  slopes,  andNae  inserted  several  items  discussing  the  experiment,  pp, 
4897-9 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Clark  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill,  S.  986,  to  authorize 
a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to  accelerate  publii 
works  of  all  kinds,  and  he  inserted  the  r^ults  of  a  survey  by  the  American 
Municipal  Assoc,  of  various  cities  as  to/whether  they  would  take  advantage 
of  the  legislation  if  it  is  enacted,  pp.  4838-47 


/ 


14.  FOOD  INSPECTION;  HAM.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  Central  Cooperatives,  Inc., 

Superior,  Wise.,  resolution  opposing  the  practice  of  adding  water  to  hams, 
p.  4787 


BUDGET;  EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  .  Miller  expressed  concern  over  recommendations  by 
the  President  which  would  result  in  increased  expenditures  and  inserted  a 
table,  "Increases  over  Eisenhower  spending  program  for  fiscal  year  1961  and 
1962  by  President  Kennedy."  pp.  4800-01 

/  \ 

PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Hart  inserted  an  article  from  the  American  Bar  Assoc.  Journal 
discussing  the  activities  of  Federal  hearing  examiners  and  favoring  increased 
salaries  for  them.  pp.  4801-2 

/ 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

17.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McCormack  inserting  Dept,  of 

Labor-HEW  report  showing  eligible  educational,  health,  and  civil  d  nse  uni" 

iceiving  surplus  property  in  the  month  of  Feb.  1961.  pp.  A2220-1 


EDUCATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rivers,  Alaska,  suggesting  "alters 
tive  remedies"  to  the  proposed  aid  to  education  bill.  pp.  A2224-5 
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EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT 


March  29,  1961. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  5463] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S,  as  amended,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  numbered  8. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  special  consideration ;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Paul  C.  Jones, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harry  F.  Byrd, 

By  K. 

Robt.  S.  Kerr, 

Russell  Long, 

By  G.A.S. 

Geo.  A.  Smathers, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  H.R.  5463  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  bill  reported  back  herewith  is 
different  from  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the  House  in  only  two  respects: 
(1)  The  termination  date  and  (2)  the  provision  giving  special  consid¬ 
eration  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  countries  pur¬ 
chasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  the  allotment  of  ex-quota 
purchases  of  sugar. 

Termination  date. — The  House  conferees  have  agreed  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  15  months  (to  June  30,  1962)  instead  of  the  21  months  (to 
December  31,  1962)  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

Ex-quota  purchases. — -The  House  bill  provided  that  “consideration” 
should  be  given  in  ex-quota  purchases  to  “countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.”  The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  chang¬ 
ing  the  word  “consideration”  to  “preference.”  The  confei'ees  have 
agreed  on  the  words  “special  consideration”  in  lieu  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Provision  for  new  growers. — The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
giving  domestic  areas  absolute  priority  on  any  quota  withdrawn  from 
Cuba  and  giving  “new  and  potential  producei’s  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane”  certain  consideration  in  the  event  restrictive  proportioix- 
ate  shares  are  reimposed  on  domestic  beet  or  cane  production. 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  hearings  on  a  long-range  sugar  bill  will  be  started  by  the  House 
Committee  oix  Agriculture  early  in  May  and  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  report  a  bill  and  pass  it  through  the  House  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  House  conferees  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  would  undertake  heai’ings  contempo¬ 
raneously  with  those  of  the  House  so  that  long-range  sugar  legislation 
might  be  enacted  at  the  eaxdiest  practicable  date. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Paul  C.  Jones, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

;  follows: 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed\o  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  riot  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $25, 600  to  Michael  J.  Collins,  of  Rego 
Park,  Long  Inland,  New  York,  a  decorated 
combat  veteran,  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict, \in  full  settlement  of  all  of 
his  claims  againsKthe  United  States  and  as 
reimbursement  to  him  for  expenses  incurred 
in  establishing  his  innocence  and  to  remove 
injustices  resulting  tov  him  from  his  con¬ 
viction  which  was  based  upon  fraudulent 
evidence  fabricated  and  produced  by  certain 
unscrupulous  members  of  tSie  United  States 
Army :  Provided,  That  nov,  part  of  the 

amount  appropriated  in  this  NAct  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shalkhe  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at¬ 
torney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  rq  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  pers 
lating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall\be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  surrN, 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


HELEN  IRMA  IMHOOF 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  118)  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Irma 
Imhoof,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  the  periods  of 
time  Helen  Irma  Imhoof  resided  abroad  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Italy  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  resi¬ 
dence  and  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  316  of 
the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

KRSTE  ANGELOFF 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  th^ 
bill  (S.  139)  for  the  relief  of  Krste 
geloff,  which  had  been  reported  from/he 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with"  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the-'  word 
“States”,  to  insert  a  colon  and  “Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of/the  said 
Krste  Angeloff  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under/the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act/,  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the/Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress/assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sectioiylOl(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of 
the  Immigration/md  Nationality  Act,  Krste 
Angeloff  shall  1)4  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-bpfrn  alien  minor  child  of  Mrs. 
Miles  Angeloff,  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Krsje  Angeloff  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  pa/entage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv¬ 
ilege,  ar  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

rhe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
''for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HAJIME  ASATO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  274)  for  the  relief  of  Hajime 
Asato,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
“date”,  to  insert  “of  the  enactment”,  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Hajime  Asato  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ERICA  BARTH 

\The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bilk  (S.  277)  for  the  relief  of/ Erica 
Barth,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
“resident?^’,  to  insert  “to/such  alien”, 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives \  of  the/ United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  tS)e /Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  EricalBarth  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  At  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for 'in  this  Act,  the 
Secretarv/of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  «me  number 
from  /he  appropriate  quota  fon^the  first 
year, that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to\ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrob 
r  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tir 
and  passed. 


officer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers  fro 
the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  pist 
year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  yiird  time, 
and  passed. 


STANLEY  BULSKI 
REKOSZ?) 


'DZISLAW 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  532)  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Bulski  (Zdzislaw/ Rekosz) ,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary /with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  y  after  the  word  “available”, 
to  insert  a  colon  and  “Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  said  Stanley  Bul¬ 
ski  (Zdzislaw  Rekosz)  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
righy  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act.”,  so  as 
tf/make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Stanley  Bulski  (Zdzislaw  Rek¬ 
osz)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi¬ 
cer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available:  Provided,  That  the  na¬ 
tural  parents  of  the  said  Stanley  Bulski 
(Zdzislaw  Rekosz)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi¬ 
lege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANTE  TONIC  (TUNIC)  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  313)  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
(Tunic) ,  his  wife  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and 
their  two  minor  children,  Ante  Tunic, 
Jr.,  and  Joseph  Tunic,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  2,  after  the  word  “required”,  to 
strike  out  “number”  and  insert  “num¬ 
bers”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Ante  Tonic  (Tunic),  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Tunic,  and  their  two  minor  chil¬ 
dren,  Ante  Tunic,  Junior,  and  Joseph  Tunic, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  CLIFFORD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  545)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Clifford,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

\hat,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion-,.  and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
CliffoKd  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  on  September  30, 
1956:  Provided,  That  a  suitably  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213\of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act.  \ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading, \ead  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  \ 


NICOLAOS  A.  PAPADIMITRIOU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  555)  for  the  relief  of  Nicolaos  A. 
Papadimitriou,  which  had  been  greported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  “States”,  to  insert  a  colon  and 
“Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of 
the  said  Nicolaos  A.  Papadimitriou  shall 
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not  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac¬ 
corded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un¬ 
der  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act”,  sfe*.  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  \ongress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Nicolaos  A,  Papadimitriou  shall  he  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  minor 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Dem- 
mette,  citizens  of  the-, United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  natural-^  parents  of  the  said 
Nicolaos  A.  Papadimitriou  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  injder  the  Immi- 


Provided,  That  the  said  Hadji  Benlevi  exe¬ 
cutes  and  files  with  the  Attorney  General, 
in  such  form  as  he  shall  require,  a  written 
waiver  of  all  rights,  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  under  any  law  or  any  Execu¬ 
tive  order  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to 
him  if  he  retains  this  occupational  status 
as  a  treaty  trader. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


gration  and  Nationality  Act. 


\ 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  \ 


\ 


\ 


IN  FIL  CHUNG  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  546)  for  the  relief  of  In  Fil 
Chung,  In  Ae  Chung,  In  Sook  Chung, 
and  In  Ja  Chung,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  6,  after  the  word  “the,”  to  strike 
out  “minor”  and  insert  “naturalborn,’’ 
and  in  line  8,  after  the  word  “States,”  to 
strike  out  "Provided,  That  no  natural 


MICO  DELIC 

s  striae  out  jrroviaea,  ±nat  no  natural 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  parent  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of 

* Such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any 


bill  (S.  138)  for  the  relief  of  Mico  Delic, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  “Act”, 
to  insert  “the  minor  child”;  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  “naturalborn”,  to  strike 
out  “minor”,  and  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  “States”  to  strike  out  “Provided, 
That  no  natural  parent  of  Mico  Delic 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un¬ 
der  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act”;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  minor  child  Mico  Delic  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  naturalborn  minor 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Delich,  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,”  and  in- 
sert  '(Provided,  That  tlie  natural  fath 
of  the  .beneficiaries,  by  virtue  of  su6h 
parentage,  shall  not  be  accorded /any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im¬ 
migration  arid  Nationality  Act”;  /o  as  to 
make  the  bill, read: 

Be  it  enacted\by  the  Senate/and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UniYed  States  of 
America  in  Congres\assembledT,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  J01( a) >27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  N/xionality  Act,  the 
minor  children,  In  Fil  CJfung,  In  Ae  Chung, 
In  Sook  Chung  and  Iry  Ja  Chung,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be^he  natural-born 
alien  children  of  MnC  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Buss- 
mann,  citizens  of/the  Unitea  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  natural  father  x>f  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall 
not  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  undey  the  Immigration  and  irration¬ 
ality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to\ 
The/bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time/ 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  rerfd: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas  Rpdn- 
tozis  (also  known  as  Andreas  Rspcintzis 
or  Rakajes).” 

EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  calendar  call  be  ended  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  calendar  call  is  ended  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  113,  H.R. 
5463,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5463)  to  amend  and  extend  th  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  5463),  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  line  7,  to  strike  out  “Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1962”  and  insert  “June  30,  1962”; 
on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  “there¬ 
of”,  to  strike  out  “June  30,  1963”  and 
insert  “December  31, 1962” ;  in  line  8,  aft¬ 
er  the  word  “thereof”;  to  strike  out 
“June  30,  1963”  and  insert  “December 
31,  1962”;  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
“thereof”,  to  strike  out  “September  30, 
1963”  and  insert  “March  31,  1963”;  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  “ending”,  to 
strike  out  “December  31,  1962”  and  in- 


third  reading,  read  the  third  timew  sert  “June  30,  1962”;  in  line  19,  after 

^  j  TTTAvrl  nr**  f  a  mvf  1  i  Do  _ 


HADJI  BENLEVI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  177)  for  the  relief  of  Hadji  Ben? 
levi,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ylth 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  10,  After 
the  word  “deduct”,  to  strike  out  “the  re¬ 
quired”  and  insert  “one”;  in /fine  11, 
after  the  word  “quota”,  whete  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  “or 
quotas”,  and  on  page  2,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out  “or  quotas 
are”  and  insert  “is”;  so/is  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the/Senate  and  House  of 
Representtaives  of  pie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  H/dji  Benlevi  shall  be  held 
and  considerecL/to  have  been  lawfully  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the/united  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  61  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  tar  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  tjfe  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one/number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available: 


passed. 


ANDREAS  RAKINTZIS  (RAKAJES) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  663)  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Rakintzis  (Rakajes) ,  which  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  line  6,  after  “(73  Stat.  644)”,  to  strike 
out  “Andreas  Rakintzis  (Rakajes)”  and 
insert  “Andreas  Rakintozis  (also  known 
as  Andreas  Rakintzis  or  Rakajes)”,  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  cer¬ 
tain  relatives  of  United  States  citizens  and 
lawfully  resident  aliens”,  approved  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1959  (73  Stat.  644) ,  Andreas  Rakin¬ 
tozis,  also  known  as  Andreas  Rakintzis  or 
Rakajes)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
eligible  for  a  quota  immigrant  status  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  section  203(a)(4)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  on  the 
basis  of  a  petition  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  January  1,  1959. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


the  word  “ending”,  to  strike  out  “De¬ 
cember  31,  1962”  and  insert  “June  30, 
1962”,  and  on  page  3,  after  line  9,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“(4)  As  a  condition  for  the  importation 
of  any  quantity  of  nonquota  purchase  sugar 
from  any  foreign  countries  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  a  fee  of  approximately  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price  of  raw  sugar,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  person  applying  for  release  of 
such  quantity  of  sugar.” 


WILLIAM  ATTWOOD, 

TO  GUINEA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  ly regret 
that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  yesceri  lay 
afternoon  at  the  time  the  nomination  of 
William  Attwood  as  Ambassador 
Guinea  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  Attwood  is  a  resident  of  New1 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  I  am  privileged  to 
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The  Post  Office  Department  previously  pre¬ 
pared  a  schedule  of  rate  revisions  to  provide 
the  necessary  additional  postal  revenues, 
re  present  administration  of  the  Post  Office 
oartment,  because  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  described,  proposes  this  same  schedule 
of  rate  revision. 

>.  n.  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 

According  to  current  estimates,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  oi  income  in  1962  will  reach  $894 
million.  This  is  an  alltime  high. 


venue,  leaving  $318  million  to  be  obtained 
from  second-  and  third-class  mail  and  all 
other  legislative  adjustments. 

It  is  expected  that  a  schedule  for  accom¬ 
plishing  this  objective  will  soon  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 


Annual  amounts  (in 
millions) 

1960 

(actual) 

1961 

(esti¬ 

mate) 

1962 

(esti¬ 

mate) 

Total  obligations . . 

$S,874 

$4, 269 
3,442 

$4,  424 

Net  revenue . 

3^7 

3,  593 

Postal  deficiency  (fund 

831 

basis) . . 

597' 

1  827 

Payment  for  public  service — 

37 

\  49 

63 

Total  Treasury  financ- 

ing . . . 

634 

8<k 

894 

III.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ALLOWANCES 

In  each  of  its  actions  since  enactment 'of 
the  Postal  Policy  Act,  1958,  Congress  has 
followed  the  same  pattern  in  determining' 
public  service  allowances. 

Similar  action  was  assumed  for  1962  by 
the  previous  administration.  This  would  set 
public  service  alowances  at  $63  million. 

IV.  THE  POSTAL  DEFICIENCY 

According  to  the  Postal  Policy  Act,  the 
users  of  the  mail  should  pay  the  cost  of 
handling  the  mail,  except  for  public  service 
allowances. 

According  to  the  Department’s  1962  esti¬ 
mates  without  a  general  rate  revision 
users  would  pay  $831  million  less  than  this 
cost.  (This  is  $12  million  less  than  the 
amount  set  forth  in  the  original  budget  be¬ 
cause  of  a  reduction  in  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures.) 

V.  THE  POSTAL  DEFICIENCY  BY  PRINCIPAL 
CLASSES  OF  MAIL 

The  most  recent  figures  are  given  in  the 
I960  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  as  follow: 

Revenue  surplus  ( + ) 
or  deficiency  (  — ) 
(in  millions) 

lst-class  mail _  —  $4 

Domestic  airmail _  -j-11 

2nd-class  mail : 

Regular-rate  publications _  — 6 

Preferential-rate  and  free-in-county 
(after  statutory  public  service^ 

allowance) _ /  —90 

3d-class  mail _ —252 

4th-class  mail _ —113 

VI.  ADMINISTRATIVE  RATE  REVISIONS 

The  Post  Office  Departmeny'will  soon  file 
a  request  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  revised  rat^s  for  parcel  post, 
the  service  that  account*  for  most  of  the 
loss  shown  above  in  fourth-class  mail. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  authority  to 
establish  certain  rates,  such  as  for  interna¬ 
tional  mail,  and  feet  for  certain  special  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as  posral  money  orders,  registry, 
special  delivery  ./and  collect-on-delivery. 

Revisions  of  these  administrative  rates  are 
being  made  and  will  produce  approximately 
$90  million  An  1962  ($15  million  additional 
revenues  f»m  international  mail  was  already 
included/n  the  1962  budget  estimates) . 

VII.  LEGISLATIVE  RATES 

Afttr  public  service  allowances  and  after 
adnnnistrative-rate  increases  are  taken  into 
aoeount,  there  remains  $741  million  to  be 
stained  from  legislative-rate  increases. 

A  1-cent  increase  for  first-class  and  air¬ 
mail  would  produce  $423  million  in  new  re¬ 


THE  MERGER  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST  AND  HANOVER  BANK 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  received  this  morning  from  Mr.  Horace 
C.  Flanigan,  of  the  board  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  states  there  were  some  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  the  statement  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  concerning  his 
alleged  contract  of  compensation  in 
connection  with  the  merger  between  the 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and  Hanover 
Bank. 

He  outlines  in  his  letter  the  actual 
contract  which  he  has  enjoyed  for  the 
past  3  years  with  Manufacturers  Trusty 
Co.,  and  which  apparently  will  be  tt 
basis  of  his  compensation  when  Hano/r 
merges  with  Manufacturers. 

I  did  not  furnish  a  copy  of  the/fetter 
the  press  gallery  because  thar  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Nation  did  no y  publish 
wmvt  I  said  last  Friday,  and  /therefore 
assunaed  that  they  were  not  interested 
in  Mr\Flanigan’s  statement. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  r\  will  say  that  Mr.  Flanigan 
said  I  was\n  error  ip  saying  that  the 
airplane  would  be  Ms  private  airplane, 
but  that,  instead/  when  he  was  not 
using  it,  other  bWk  officials  could  use  it. 
He  states  that /the  limousine  with  the 
liveried  chauffeur\would  not  be  his 
private  limoyfsine,  but  that  when  he  was 
not  using  /  it  could  \e  used  by  other 
bank  officials. 

Mr.  Flanigan  states  tftat  the  insur¬ 
ance  pfolicy  of  $100,000  orr'his  life  was 
a  part  of  the  general  pool  o£  all  bank 
offjmals,  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact  he 
is  taken  on  at  the  age  of  65  hrs  policy 
ias  depreciated  at  the  rate  of  $li\g00  a 
year. 

With  respect  to  what  I  said  about  lus 
being  paid  a  $25,000  a  year  bonus  at  tnte 
end  of  his  active  employment  after  a' 
period  of  10  years,  he  said  it  was  not  a 
bonus,  but  deferred  compensation;  that 
he  would  get  it  only  for  the  number  of 
years  that  he  actually  was  on  duty; 
first  at  a  salary  of  $125,000  a  year,  and 
later  at  a  salary,  as  a  part-time  consult¬ 
ant,  of  $50,000  a  year. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Flanigan  I  ask  that 
the  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  28, 1961. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson  :  In  our  telephone 
conversation  yesterday,  during  which  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  great  surprise  and  concern  at 
the  comments  which  you  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  March  24  about  my  employ¬ 
ment  contract  with  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.,  you  stated  that  you  would  welcome  a 


full  statement  of  the  facts.  I  am  gla /  to 
respond  to  that  suggestion. 

On  September  30,  1957,  the  board/of  dl-. 
rectors  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust Jfio.,  con¬ 
sidered,  In  the  words  of  the  minuses  of  the 
meeting,  "the  desirability  of  assuring  to  the 
trust  company  the  continuation* of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  chairman  of  tj(e  board,  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Flanigan,  partioolarly  after  he 
ceases  to  be  the  chief  executive  officer.”  The 
board  appointed  a  committee  of  four  outside 
directors  and  instructe/hem  to  confer  with 
me  about  the  contini/ation  of  my  services. 
After  6  weeks’  stud/ the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  and  the  bofird  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing  contract  that/as  executed  on  November 
18,  1957: 

"This  agreeqffent  made  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
this  18th  da y  of  November  1957,  by  and  be¬ 
tween  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  a  New  York 
banking  /rporation,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘Wust  company,’  and  Horace  C.  Flani¬ 
gan,  l/einafter  referred  to  as  ‘Flanigan,’ 
witn/eth: 

hereas  Flanigan  has  been  employed  by 
th/  trust  company  for  more  than  25  years 
d  during  that  period  has  had  an  important 
art  in  its  management  and  has  contributed 
substantially  to  its  growth  and  success;  and 
“Whereas  since  1951  Flanigan  has  been 
and  is  now  employed  by  the  trust  company 
on  a  full-time  basis  as  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  and  now  has  the  title  of  ‘chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors’;  and 

“Whereas  the  trust  company  desires  to 
make  provision  for  the  continuance  of  Flani¬ 
gan’s  employment  as  chief  executive  officer 
and  to  obtain  the  continued  benefit  of  Flani¬ 
gan’s  advisory  and  consulting  services  as  a 
part-time  employee  when  he  ceases  to  be 
chief  executive  officer;  and 

“Whereas  Flanigan  is  willing  to  render  the 
services  provided  for  herein  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  herein  set  forth:  Now,  therefore, 
in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  the 
mutual  covenants  and  agreements  herein 
contained  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows : 

“1.  So  long  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  trust  company  shall  determine,  Flanigan 
agrees  to  serve  the  trust  company  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  on  a  full-time  basis 
at  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $125,000  per  annum 
payable  in  approximately  equal  instalments 
on  the  customary  salary  payment  dates  of 
the  trust  company.  At  any  time  after  No¬ 
vember  18,  1959,  Flanigan  may  elect  on  30 
days’  written  notice  to  the  trust  company 
to  terminate  his  services  as  chief  executive 
officer  at  the  expiration  of  such  30-day  period 
with  the  same  effect  hereunder  as  if  such 
termination  were  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  trust  company. 

“2.  On  the  termination  of  Flanigan’s  serv¬ 
es  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  trust 
pany  under  paragraph  1  hereof  and  for 
a  period  of  5  years  from  that  date,  Flanigan 
agr§te  to  continue  as  a  part-time  employee 
durinlf  such  6-year  period  and  render  such 
advisor*  and  consulting  services  to  the  trust 
companyvns  may  be  reasonably  required  by 
the  board ^  directors  of  the  trust  company, 
and  subject'to  their  supervision  and  control. 
Flanigan  shalkbe  required  to  devote  in  the 
aggregate  up  t?l  but  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  his  time  durl-gg  regular  business  hours 
anigan,  however,  shall 
such  services  only  at 
extent  as  his  health 
duly  interfere  with 
e  may  be  engaged 
is  time  not  com- 


to  such  services, 
be  required  to  rem 
such  times  and  to  s 
permits  and  does 
his  other  activities  whlc: 
in  during  the  other  half 
mitted  to  the  trust  com; 
annual  salary  under  this 
be  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  sum 
annum  plus  the  annual 
would  have  been  entitled 
the  trust  company’s  pell.  Si 
in  force,  if  he  retired  at 
his  services  under  paragrap 
shall  be  payable  in  approxim 
stalments  on  the  customary  st, 


Flanigan’s 
aph  2  shall 
^50,900  per 
PSjPVAigan 

M  \*Ier 

v  bit'll 
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dates  of  the  trust  company.  In  the  event 
thaK  Flanigan  becomes  physically  or  men- 
tally\ncapable  of  performing  the  services 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph  2,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  trust  company  shall  have 
the  rightHo  terminate  the  period  provided 
for  as  of  a\date  to  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

“3.  During  the  period  of  part-time  employ- 
ment  provided  Vor  In  paragraph  2  here¬ 
of  the  trust  coVnpany  shall  provide  for 
Flanigan  a  suitably  office  in  the  building 
occupied  by  its  branch  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
43d  Street  in  the  city  w  New  York,  and  shall 
also  provide  him  withVich  secretarial  and 
other  services  as  he  maySreasonably  require 
in  carrying  out  his  obligations  under  said 
paragraph  2.  \ 

“4.  During  the  period  provided  for  in 
paragraph  1  hereof  as  well  aX,  during  the 
period  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  hereof, 
the  trust  company  shall  pay,  or  Reimburse 
Flanigan  for,  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
Flanigan  in  performing  his  obligationkunder 
paragraphs  1  and  2  hereof  of  the  same\gen- 
eral  nature  and  to  the  same  general  extent 
now  being  paid  or  reimbursed  to  Flanigan, 

“5.  During  the  periods  provided  for  in  para! 
graphs  1  and  2  hereof,  Flanigan,  in  addition 
to  the  salary  payments  provided  for  in  said 
paragraphs,  shall  participate  in  and  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  such  pension,  profit  sharing,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  other  benefit  plans  as  are  provided 
by  the  trust  company  for  its  active  employees, 
and  he  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  retired  em¬ 
ployee  until  the  completion  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  under  paragraph  2  hereof. 

“6.  As  a  further  inducement  to  Flanigan 
to  enter  into  this  agreement,  the  trust  com¬ 
pany,  upon  the  termination  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  under  paragraph  2  hereof,  agrees  to 
pay  to  Flanigan  an  aggregate  amount  equal 
to  $25,000  for  each  full  year,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  for  each  fraction  of  a  year,  of  his 
service  under  paragraphs  1  and  2  hereof, 
which  aggregate  amount  shall  be  payable  at 
the  rate  of  $25,000  per  annum,  and  such  an¬ 
nual  amount  to  be  payable  in  approximately 
equal  installments  on  the  customary  sal¬ 
ary  payment  dates  of  the  trust  company.  In 
the  event  of  Flanigan’s  death  prior  to  the 
payment  in  full  of  the  sums  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph  6  hereof,  and  whether  such 
death  occurs  before  or  after  the  completion 
of  his  period  of  employment  under  para¬ 
graphs  1  and  2  hereof,  the  balance  shall  be 
paid  to  Flanigan’s  legal  representative 
promptly  after  the  qualification  of  such  legal 
representative. 

“7.  During  the  period  provide  for  in  para¬ 
graphs  2  and  6  hereof,  Flanigan  agrees  that 
he  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  engage  in 
any  business  which  is  competitive  with  the_ 
business  of  the  trust  company. 

“8.  The  obligation  of  the  trust  company 
to  make  the  payments  provided  for  in  nftra-* 
graph  6  hereof  shall  be  conditioned  /Upon 
Flanigan’s  due  performance  of  his  .obliga¬ 
tions  under  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  7  hereof. 

“9.  This  agreement  shall  inure  to4he  bene¬ 
fit  of  and  be  binding  upon  the/trust  com¬ 
pany,  its  successors  and  assigns  (including 
without  limitation  any  corporation  which 
might  acquire  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
trust  company’s  assets  an(jr  ousiness  or  with 
which  the  trust  com  party  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  or  merged).  / 

‘TO.  This  agreement  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Sta£e  of  New  York. 

“In  witness  wbfereof  the  parties  hereto 
have  executed  tins  agreement  the  day  and 
year  first  abo v/  written. 

“Attest: 

"J.  F.  Adams. 
“Manufacturers  Trust  Co., 
“By  E.  S.  Hooper, 

“H.  C.  Flanigan.” 
light  of  the  facts  of  this  contract, 
I  believe  the  record  should  be  set 
to  show  that — 


My  employment  contract  is  not  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  merger  of  the  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Hanover  Bank,  but 
antedated  the  merger  agreement  by  more 
than  3  years; 

This  contract  is  not  a  million-dollar  bonus 
or  any  kind  of  bonus,  but  is  compensation — 
part  payable  currently  and  part  deferred-— 
for  services  now  being  rendered  and  to  be 
rendered  under  its  paragraphs  1  and  2; 

No  provision  of  the  contract  or  possible 
interpretation  of  it  could  provide  a  basis 
for  the  statement  regarding  me  that  “with 
no  duties  to  perform  he  will  first  be  carried 
on  the  payroll  of  the  merged  institution  at 
a  salary  of  $126,000  per  year.” 

It  was  my  intention  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  2  years  following  1957,  I  would 
retire  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer.  In  September  1959,  the 
then  president  of  the  bank,  Eugene  S. 
Hooper,  informed  me  that  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  his  office  and  responsibilities  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  We  were  most  fortunate 
to  secure  the  services  of  Charles  J.  Stewart 
to  replace  him  as  president.  Mr.  Stewart 
had  been  president  of  the  New  York  Trust 
Co.  and  was  a  general  partner  of  Lazard 
Freres  &  Co.  when  he  came  to  us.  He  took 
^ffice  in  November  1959  and  I  was  urged  by 
ambers  of  the  board  to  stay  on  another 
year  during  this  transition  period.  In  the  , 
fall 1960,  I  had  notified  members  of  the/1 
boardNthat  I  wanted  to  retire  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  at  the  end  of  that  year  in  fatfor 
of  Mr.  Stewart.  In  December,  however/ac- 
tive  merger  negotiations  were  undertaken 
by  William '6.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Han¬ 
over  Bank,  and  myself.  These  merger  nego¬ 
tiations  were  interrupted  by  a  business  trip 
that  I  had  to  make  to  California'' but  on  my 
return  early  in  January  they  /were  resumed 
and  the  merger  wasSagreed  \y4on  hy  the  two 
boards.  It  is  planneoT that/Mr.  Stewart  will 
be  chairman  of  the  boa/ci  of  the  merged 
bank,  R.  E.  McNeill,  Jrt(f  now  president  of 
the  Hanover,  will  be  president  and  Gabriel 
Hauge,  now  chairman7  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  will  be 
vice  chairman.  I /'is  also  planned  that  Mr. 
Gray  will  become  chairman  of  \ihe  finance 
committee  and/that  I  will  becom\chairman 
of  the  executi/e  committee. 

So  much  /or  the  contract.  Now  Met  me 
take  up  than other  matters  to  which  reference 
has  beeryfnade.  It  has  been  said  that  \  am 
provided  a  private  airplane.  The  facts  are 
that  the  airplane  was  purchased  for  tl 
Manjffacturers  Trust  Co.  in  1946  by  the  late1 
Ha/Vey  D.  Gibson,  then  president  of  the  trust 
cpfnpany,  and  has  been  in  use  by  the  bank 
ince  that  time.  It  is  available  to  the  bank’s 
'executives  for  use  in  furthering  the  bank’s 
interests  and  has  been  so  used.  It  is  in  no 
sense  for  my  exclusive  use. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  bank  main¬ 
tains  a  deluxe  suite  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
for  the  use  of  myself'  and  my  family.  The 
fact  is  that  I  maintain  a  home  in  Purchase 


group  life  insurance.  This  plan  was 
amended  in  1960  to  increase  benefits  and . 
make  it  more  equitable.  Among  othey 
things,  it  provided  that  anyone  who 
over  62,  but  not  over  70,  at  that  time  wohld 
retain  his  policy  at  full  value  for  5  years. 
This  provision  applies  not  only  to  me/but  to 
many  others  as  well.  Starting  in  1065,  the 
face  amount  of  the  policy  of  $100,000  will 
decline  10  percent  in  each  of  th^/succeeding 
5  years  until  it  reaches  $50,000 

In  the  light  of  these  facts, /Senator,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  record  should  be/'set  straight  to 
show  that— 

No  airplane  is  being  pi/5vided  for  my  pri¬ 
vate  use; 

No  apartment  is  beihg  furnished  for  the 
personal  use  of  mys/if  and  my  family; 

No  bank  car  and7 driver  are  provided  for 
my  purely  personal  use; 

No  special  insurance  policy  is  involved 
other  than  m/  participation  in  the  bank’s 
regular  grouir  insurance. 

These  ar/'the  facts,  Senator,  in  relation  to 
the  point/raised  by  you  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  hope  this  letter  will  clarify  the  situation, 
ours  sincerely, 

H.  C.  Flanigan. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Mtjskie  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  amended  so  as 
to  extend  the  act  for  15  months,  rather 
than  21  months,  as  provided  by  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  provides  for  payment  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  the  difference  between 
the  U.S.  price  and  the  world  price  on 
all  sugar  purchased  under  the  realloca¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  provided  for  extending  the  act  to 
December  31,  1962.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  amendment  would  terminate  the 
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n.y.,  which  is  fully  staffed  all  year  around  Present  extension  on  June  30,  1962.  It 


and  where  I  live  when  I  am  not  in  New 
York  City  attending  to  bank  business  and 
meeting  customers.  This  apartment  is  also 
available  to  other  executives  of  the  bank 
and  for  meetings  incident  to  bank  business. 
As  for  my  family,  occasionally  my  married 
children  stay  there  over  night  with  me  when 
the  second  bedroom  in  the  apartment  is  not 
occupied.  In  such  cases,  I  have  remitted 
these  occupancy  costs  to  the  bank. 

A  further  matter  relates  to  a  car  and 
chauffeur.  It  is  true  that  a  car  and  chauf¬ 
feur  are  at  my  disposal  for  bank  business, 
but  when  this  car  is  not  being  used  by  me 
It  is  available  for  the  use  of  other  members 
of  the  bank’s  executive  staff.  At  my  home 
in  Purchase,  I  have  a  chauffeur  and  automo¬ 
biles  to  take  care  of  my  personal  needs. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  a  large 
insurance  policy  being  carried  on  my  life. 
The  policy  referred  to  is  part  of  the  bank’s 


would  appear  that,  in  either  event,  Con¬ 
gress  would  need  to  legislate  again  on 
sugar  during  the  1962  session.  The  15- 
month  extension  would  give  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  both  in  the  United  states  and 
abroad,  an  additional  period  of  cer¬ 
tainty  with  regard  to  the  oncoming 
crops. 

The  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota 
to  various  other  sources  has  granted 
sudden  additional  business  to  those 
abroad  and  to  those  who  export  and  im¬ 
port  amounts  formerly  handled  from 
Cuba. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provides  that  an  import 
duty  equivalent  to  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  U.S.  price  shall 
be  assessed  on  all  sugar  imDorted  under 
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the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota. 
Basic  quotas  would  continue  to  be  im¬ 
ported  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
at  the  present  time,  without  any  imposi¬ 
tion  of  an  additional  import  fee.  Only 
importations  above  the  normal  quotas 
would  be  assessed  the  extra  fee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
represents  a  sugar-producing  State,  I 
wish  to  express  the  gratitude  of  those 
of  us  who  have  an  interest  in  this  leg¬ 
islation.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  our 
State  and  the  people  of  other  sugar- 
producing  States,  I  express  our  gratitude 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
moved  to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter, 
and  moved  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
in  that  connection. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  did  not  reach 
the  Senate  until  a  few  days  ago.  But 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  arranged 
to  hold  hearings,  at  the  request  of  those 
who  wanted  hearings  held;  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  moved  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible  to  see  that  op¬ 
portunity  was  afforded  to  report  this 
measure  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  proposed 
legislation  is  very  important.  It  must 
be  passed  immediately  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  chaotic  situation  with  regard  to  the 
sugar  market,  contrary  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our-  nation;  and  the  Senator 
is  well  aware  of  the  haste  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  instance. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  act  so  expeditiously  in  connection 
with  this  measure;  but  all  of  us  ap¬ 
preciate  that  he  has  done  everything 
within  his  power  to  see  to  it  that  this 
matter  was  handled  in  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  fashion  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said. 

I  realize  the  great  importance  of  this 
proposed  legislation ;  and  we  held  all  the 
hearings  possible  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  my  statement  on  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 

Twice  last  year,  and  now  again  early  in 
this  year  the  Senate  is  faced  with  a  fast 
decision  with  regard  to  sugar.  There  seems 
to  have  developed  a  custom  that  the  Senate 
be  required  to  adopt  or  reject  the  bill  sent 
to  us  from  the  House  during  the  last  hours 
of  the  life  of  the  existing  bill. 

This  is  as  regrettable  to  me  as  it  is  to 
various  of  my  colleagues.  We  in  the  Finance 
Committe  have  given  serious  thought  as  to 
how  it  can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  serious  dilemma.  It  would  be  a 
serious  matter  to  allow  the  Sugar  Act  to 
lapse.  It  would  mean  that  there  would  be 
no  controls  on  imports  except  for  the  normal 
tariff  and  excise  taxes.  Cuba  could  immed¬ 
iately  proceed  to  unload  sugar  in  this  coun¬ 
try — domestic  growers  of  cane  and  sugar 


beets  would  face  disaster  at  the  very  time 
when  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
1961  crop.  Prices  would  be  affected  and 
those  who  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
in  economic  difficulty  would  have  reason  to 
rejoice. 

We  must  have  a  bill  before  the  deadline 
of  March  31st.  That  is  a  relatively  few 
hours  away.  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences  of  a  failure  to  get  a 
bill  through  both  Houses  in  time  for  the 
President  to  sign  it. 

Even  though  the  time  was  very  limited, 
the  Finance  Committee  held  some  brief 
hearings  on  the  bill.  That  hearing  and  the 
intense  discussion  during  the  executive  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  committee  yesterday  pointed 
up  the  fact  that  the  whole  Sugar  Act  and 
its  many  ramifications  need  longer,  thorough 
hearings  and  an  item  by  item  discussion  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  executive 
session.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that  in  the 
very  near  future  we  may  be  able  to  vote 
out  a  more  permanent,  longer  term  sugar 
bill  that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  domes¬ 
tic  producers,  consumers,  refiners,  and  im¬ 
porters.  We  shall  work  toward  that  end. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  with  but  two 
exceptions.  The  Finance  Committee 
changed  the  termination  date  from  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1962,  to  June  30,  1962.  This  may  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
legislation — for  it  would  mean  that  Con¬ 
gress,  sometime  during  the  coming  year 
would  need  to  study  another  bill.  To  do  it 
in  1963  would  be  too  late.  However,  if  the 
new  bill  is  adopted  prior  to  July  1962,  for¬ 
eign  producers  and  our  own  producers  of 
cane  and  sugar  beets  will  have  longer  notice 
of  what  the  new  legislation  will  be  and 
such  time  would  be  very  valuable  to  them. 
Actually,  there  would  be  little  to  gain  by 
giving  the  Congress  the  6  months  between 
July  1,  and  December  31  and  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  that  change. 

The  other  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  would  permit  foreign  countries 
supplying  us  with  sugar  under  their  regular 
quotas  to  continue  to  do  so  and  to  receive 
the  U.S.  price  which  is  more  than  2  cents 
above  the  world  price.  It  would,  however, 
require  those  bringing  sugar  into  our  mar¬ 
kets  above  and  beyond  the  regular  quotas  of 
the  countries  of  origin  of  the  sugar  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  pay  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world 
price,  taking  into  consideration  of  course, 
such  things  as  tariffs  and  ocean  freight. 

This  would  mean  that  the  world  price 
would  be  paid  for  the  sugar  purchased  in 
foreign  countries  to  replace  that  which  will 
not  be  purchased  from  Cuba. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
relieve  the  President  of  the  obligation  to 
purchase  any  part  of  the  sugar  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  by  Cuba  from  any  country  with  which 
the  United  States  does  not  maintain  diplo¬ 
matic  relations.  In  plain  language  this 
means  that  the  President  is  not  required  to 
purchase  any  of  the  Cuban  deficit  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
language  in  the  bill  the  President  would  not 
be  able  to  withhold  this  bonus  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  even  though  we  have 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  that  coun¬ 
try.  This  Cuban  quota  will,  under  the  bill, 
be  allocated  to  other  countries  on  the  basis 
of  present  quotas,  with  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  countries  of  the  western 
hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchas¬ 
ing  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  any  deficit 
in  any  domestic  area  quota  which  formerly 
would  be  supplied  by  Cuba  should  now  go 
to  other  domestic  areas. 

It  would  assign  to  any  nation  with  a  pres¬ 
ent  quota  of  at  least  3,000  and  not  more 
than  10,000  tons  a  sufficient  additional 
amount  to  bring  each  to  the  total  of  10,000 
tons. 


The  countries  affected  would  be  Costa 
Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Nationalist  China. 

It  would  give  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  15  percent  of  the  remainder. 

The  remaining  85  percent  would  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  other  nations  on  the  basis  of  their 
existing  quotas,  although  none  need  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations. 

If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  needed, 
purchases  may  be  made  from  any  other  for¬ 
eign  nation  without  regard  to  allocation,  but 
special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  best  bill 
that  could  be  devised  in  the  day  or  two 
which  we  had  to  consider  the  matter.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
about  to  be  immediate  approval  of  the 
committee  amendments  and  passage  of 
the  bill.  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
there  was  some  controversy  about  some 
items  in  the  bill.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
in  the  world  to  attempt  to  prolong  this 
proceeding;  but  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard  will 
be  protected. 

I  see  now  on  the  floor  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  .  Let  me  say  to  him  that  the  Chair 
has  stated  that  the  pending  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments.  I  wonder  whether  that  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis],  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  understand, 
there  are  only  two  amendments.  One 
reduces  the  period  of  time  from  21 
months  to  15  months.  I  was  the  author 
of  that  amendment  in  the  committee,  so 
I  certainly  would  agree  to  it  here.  The 
other  amendment  is  the  so-called  Doug¬ 
las  amendment.  I  had  assumed  that 
some  motions  to  delete  that  amendment 
would  be  made.  But  the  amendment 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  so  I  am  not  about  to  move  that 
the  amendment  be  deleted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  could  we  agree  at  this  point  to  all 
the  committee  amendments  except  the 
last  one,  which  I  think  may  be  subject  to 
some  opposition;  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  effort  to  oppose  the 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  ask  what  the 
Senator  means  by  “the  last  one.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  mean  the 
Douglas  amendment.  There  was  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  in  the  committee;  but  I 
understand  there  will  be  some  inquiry 
about  it,  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to,  will  a  fur¬ 
ther  amendment  be  in  order?  Let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  know  that  an  additional 
amendment  will  be  offered,  but  I  wish 
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to  understand  the  situation.  Will  the 
entire  bill  then  be  open  to  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  that 
event,  any  part  of  the  bill  not  covered  by 
the  committee  amendments  would  be 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  entire  bill, 
including  the  committee  amendments, 
then  be  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
an  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  is  not  open 
to  further  amendment,  unless  it  is 


reconsidered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  this  purpose,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  contemplates  the  of¬ 
fering  of  any  amendment  other  than 
those  now  printed  in  connection  with  the 


bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  present  answer  is 
that  I  do  not.  But  I  want  all  to  under¬ 
stand  what  we  are  doing.  That  was  pri¬ 
marily  my  reason  for  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  because  only  a  few  Senators  are 
now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  in  the  committee  I  discussed  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment;  and  sometime  today  I 
should  like  very  much  to  bring  it  up 
here  on  the  floor.  At  the  present  time 
I  do  not  intend  to  offer  it  as  an  amend¬ 
ment;  but  I  believe  it  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  I  may  offer  it.  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  precluded  from  offering  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  whether  he  has  any 
objection  to  all  the  modifications  of 
dates  set  forth  in  the  bill — which  would 
include  all  the  amendments  except  the 
amendment  styled  No.  4,  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Douglas  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  First,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  just  now  been 
told  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  interested  in  this 
problem,  and  that  before  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  committee  amendments  en 
bloc,  an  attempt  probably  should  be 
made  to  communicate  with  Senator  El¬ 
lender,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  he 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedure  which  we 
frequently  adopt  with  similar  bills  is  to 
accept  the  committee  amendments,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  a  motion 
to  strike  any  such  amendment  may  sub¬ 
sequently  be  made.  If  such  a  procedure 
is  agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  I  would  suggest  that  might 
be  the  procedure  adopted  in  this  case, 
namely,  that  we  adopt  the  committee 
amendments,  and  then  we  can  proceed 
on  any  motion  to  strike  or  to  add. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  unanimous  consent  request 
will  advise  the  Senate  as  to  just  what  it 
is  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  requested.  As  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  stated,  if  the  request  is  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  adopted  en 
bloc,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
bill  as  amended  would  be  regarded  as  an 
original  bill  and  would  be  subject  to 
amendment  of  the  kind  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  think  we  would 
be  under  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  But 
I  do  not  know,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  just  what  was  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  fact  is  that  the 
Chair  put  the  question.  I  thought  there 
was  some  controversy  about  some  of  the 
amendments.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
every  Senator  who  had  an  abiding  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter  would  be  protected. 
It  is  not  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
make  the  request,  but  if  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  asks  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text,  that  solves 
the  problem.  Then  the  bill  will  be 
amendable  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  what  his  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request  is. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  has  asked  me  a  question.  The 
question  under  discussion  is  whether  the 
amendments  should  be  adopted  en  bloc. 
Let  me  say,  however,  that  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  bill  the  Senate  refused  to  give  me, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  the  right 
to  have  the  amendments  adopted  en 
bloc.  Objection  was  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  what  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  in  this  particular 
case? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  not 
made  any.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  if  the  bill  is 
subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  a  motion  that  all  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  adopted 
en  bloc,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  bill  is  subject  to 
amendment,  just  as  an  original  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  the  bill  will  be 
considered  as  original  text. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  motion  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  moved  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  bill  be  subject  to  amendment  as 
though  it  constituted  an  original  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  are  extremely 
important  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  finance  of  government  and  possible 
windfalls  which  might  accrue  to  favored 
parties — if  the  so-called  Douglas  amend¬ 
ment  is  eliminated — and  the  whole  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

I  should  like  to  start  off,  if  I  may,  by 
saying  the  action  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  accepting  the  amendment 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  propose  is,  in 
my  judgment,  to  be  highly  commended. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for 
the  cooperation  which  he  showed  in  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  are  frequently  on 
opposite  sides  of  issues,  but  in  this  case 
we  formed  an  implicitly  holy  alliance 
to  protect  the  American  consumers  and 
taxpayers.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  on 
his  side  in  this  issue,  and  it  pleases 
me  very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  idea  of 
an  alliance  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  if  he  agrees  to 
the  alliance,  a  holy  one;  if  he  disagrees 
to  it,  it  is  an  unholy  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  this  is  a  time  to 
which  I  have  always  looked  forward.  I 
have  greatly  admired  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  per¬ 
sonal  pain  to  me  on  the  occasions  when 
we  have  had  to  disagree.  But  it  is  very 
pleasant  now  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  a  measure  to  save  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  $150  million,  and  possibly 
pave  the  way  for  even  greater  reforms  in 
the  future. 

The  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
is  the  first  one  in  many  years  in  which, 
in  connection  with  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumers  and 
taxpayers  have  been  taken  into  account. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  so-called  quota 
premium — the  difference  between  the 
world  price  for  sugar,  which,  as  of  last 
night,  was  3.02  cents,  and  the  domestic 
highly  subsidized  price,  which  was  ap¬ 
proximately  5.6  cents,  that  difference 
minus  the  transportation  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  three-tenths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  finish  the 
paragraph?  Then  I  shall  yield  for  a 
question. 

In  all,  the  difference,  amounting  to 
about  2.3  cents  a  pound,  which  comes  to 
$46  a  ton  on  the  3  million  tons  which 
were  formerly  imported  from  Cuba,  or 
about  $150  million,  is  to  be  paid,  under 
the  Douglas  amendment,  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Treasury,  rather  than  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  producers,  middlemen,  speculators, 
or  others  who  would  otherwise  receive 
windfall  profits  from  the  reallocation  of 
the  3  million  tons  previously  given  to 
Cuba. 
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Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  and  learned  Senator 
favor  the  Senate  with  a  definition  of  the 
word  “subsidy”? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  indicate  the 
fourfold  nature  of  the  subsidies  which 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of 
consumers,  but  in  this  present  in¬ 
stance — 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
definition  of  the  word,  rather  than  the 
interpretation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  refer  the 
Senator  to  Webster’s  dictionary.  We 
can  find  the  definition  in  that  volume. 
But  in  the  present  instance  I  would  say 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide 
that  the  difference  between  the  present 
American  price  of  sugar  and  the  present 
world  price  of  sugar,  instead  of  going 
into  the  pockets  of  importers,  whoever 
they  may  be,  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Treasury,  and  hence  to  the  American 
people. 

The  Senator  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
Caribbean,  where  the  major  portion  of 
the  world’s  sugar  in  international  trade 
originates,  is  only  slightly  over  3  cents. 
When  the  sugar  reaches  the  United 
States  it  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5.6 
cents.  With  a  transportation  cost  of 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  this 
amounts  to  a  “subsidy” — I  would  define 
it  as  such — of  2.3  cents  a  pound.  On  a 
short  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  this  repre¬ 
sents  a  direct  subsidy  of  $46  a  ton. 

Since  the  previous  Cuban  quota  was 
approximately  3  million  tons,  which  is 
to  be  reallocated,  there  is  a  total  direct 
subsidy  of  about  $150  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished 
Senator,  when  speaking  of  subsidies, 
refers  to  sums  of  money  obtained  by 
certain  foreign  suppliers  of  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
subsidy.  It  is  not  all  the  subsidy  be¬ 
cause  there  are  indirect  subsidies  as  well. 
It  is  however  the  only  part  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  to  which  the  amendment  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  is  directed.  There  are  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  total  subsidy,  but  at  the 
moment  we  are  not  concerned  with  them, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  in  connection  with 
any  commodity  or  any  service,  that  the 
fact  that  a  price  prevails  elsewhere  in 
the  world  lower  than  in  the  United 
States  means  the  American  consumers 
ate  subsidizing  a  commodity  or  a  service 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  that  if 
the  price  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
the  price  in  other  countries  by  more  than 
shipping  costs  it  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  consumer  is  paying 
more  than  he  would  pay  if  he  bought 
foreign  goods. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  the  salary  of  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  is  far  less  than  the 
salary  of  a  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  not  propos¬ 
ing  to  import  any  British  M.P.’s. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  barring  the  British  M.P.’s  from 
membership  in  our  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  interested  in  the 
consumers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  comment  of  my 
friend  reminds  me  of  a  line  from  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan, 

The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 

Tra  la. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

The  salaries  received  by  British  Par¬ 
liamentarians  and  the  salaries  received 
by  American  Members  of  Congress  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  sugar. 

If  my  friend  does  not  have  further 
questions  to  ask,  I  shall  continue  my 
remarks. 

In  the  interests  of  American  con¬ 
sumers,  American  taxpayers  and  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  basic  Sugar 
Act,  this  amendment  should  remain  in 
the  bill.  Under  the  basic  act, — the 
Jones- Costigan  Act — the  consumers  in¬ 
terests  supposedly  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  But,  in  practice,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  and  almost  every  device 
conceived  by  man  has  been  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  to  American  con¬ 
sumers — both  individual  and  industrial. 

The  American  people  do  not  realize 
how  much  the  present  sugar  program 
is  costing  them  as  consumers.  When  the 
Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  was  passed  in 
1934,  it  was  intended  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  consumers  as  well  as  producers, 
and  in  the  process  also  put  a  floor  of 
protection  under  the  farm  laborers  and 
their  families  in  the  cane  and  beet  sugar 
fields.  At  that  time  the  world  price  of 
raw  sugar  was  only  about  1  cent  a  pound, 
and  sugar  growers  everywhere  were  ex¬ 
periencing  great  hardship. 

In  1934,  however,  when  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  was  passed,  the  philosophy 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  domi¬ 
nant  under  which  producers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  restrict  production,  raise 
prices,  and  improve  the  condition  of 
their  employees.  The  Jones-Costigan 
Act  was  in  this  tradition  and  extended 
its  protection  to  foreign  as  well  as 
American  sugar  producers. 

Over  the  27  years  which  have  passed 
since  then,  a  whole  battery  of  devices  to 
benefit  the  producers  of  sugar  have  been 
put  into  effect.  These  have  helped  the 
producers  with  little  or  no  attention 
paid  to  the  interests  of  housewife  and 
consumer.  The  facts  of  the  situation 
are  approximately  these — I  shall  use 
only  round  numbers : 

First.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
consume  roughly  10  million  tons  of 
sugar  a  year. 

Second.  The  average  retail  price  of 
sugar  in  5-pound  packages  is  about  11.6 
cents  a  pound.  This  would  be  $232  a 
ton  at  retail  rates.  Wholesale  carload 
rates  are  about  9lA  cents  per  pound,  or 
$185  per  ton.  A  weighted  composite  of 
the  two  quotations  would  be  roughly 
$200  a  ton;  because  about  two-thirds  of 
the  sugar  is  used  industrially  and  only 
about  one-third  of  the  sugar  is  used  by 
families,  through  direct  purchase. 

This  would  mean  that  the  total  final 
sales  value  of  the  sugar  is  approximately 


$2  billion;  that  is,  $200  a  ton  for  10 
million  tons. 

Third.  About  55  percent  or  5.6  million 
tons  of  the  sugar  is  produced  domesti¬ 
cally,  of  which  the  Hawaiian  production 
is  about  1  million  tons  and  that  of 
Puerto  Rico  an  equal  amount. 

These  are  approximate  figures.  In 
recent  years,  I  think,  in  some  years  the 
production  in  those  areas  has  been 
slightly  below  and  in  some  years  slightly 
above  these  figures.  Of  the  3.4  million 
tons  produced  on  the  mainland,  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  are  produced  in  the  Beet  Sugar 
Belt  area — mostly  on  the  Great  Plains — 
and  0.7  million  tons  in  the  cane  sugar 
areas,  mostly  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
Of  the  4.5  million  tons  imported,  about 
two-thirds  have  come  from  Cuba  and 
about  1  million  tons  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

Fourth.  The  price  of  sugar  is  con¬ 
trolled — and  raised — by  a  combination  of 
methods : 

(a)  Quotas  are  fixed  which  govern  the 
amounts  to  be  produced  domestically  and 
also  imported  from  a  group  of  sugar- 
producing  countries. 

(b)  In  addition,  an  import  tariff  of  0.5 
cent  a  pound  is  levied  on  all  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  while  for  the 
relatively  small  amounts  which  were 
formerly  imported  from  elsewhere,  the 
tariff  was  0.625  cent  a  pound.  The  total 
receipts  from  the  tariff  on  sugar  to  the 
Treasury  have  been  a  little  over  $40  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  or  around  $10  per  ton. 

(c)  A  further  excise  or  processing  tax 
of  0.5  cent  a  pound,  or  $10  a  ton,  is  levied 
on  all  sugar  whether  produced  domes¬ 
tically  or  imported.  This  comes,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  to  approximately  $100  million  a 
year,  or  $10  a  ton. 

(d)  Direct  production  payments  of 
0.8  cent  a  pound — $16  a  ton — are  paid 
on  the  first  350  short  tons,  and  graduated 
downward  on  further  production.  Ad¬ 
ditional  allowances  for  other  contin¬ 
gencies  are  also  paid  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  together  these  amount  to 
about  $75  million  a  year. 

By  the  fixing  of  the  quotas  a  quota 
premium  is  arrived  at;  namely,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  price  to  the  United  States,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  amounts  to  2.3  cents  a 
pound,  $46  a  ton  for  the  4*4  million  tons, 
roughly,  imported  annually.  This  comes 
to  approximately  $207  million  a  year. 

The  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  which  can  be  produced  within  the 
United  States  and  imported  from 
abroad  causes  the  U.S.  price  to  be  ap¬ 
preciably  greater  than  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price.  The  best  measure  of  this  in 
the  past  has  been  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  in  Cuba  of  sugar  des¬ 
tined  for  the  United  States  and  that  go¬ 
ing  to  other  countries.  A  year  ago  this 
was  the  difference  between  approxi¬ 
mately  5.6  and  3.1  cents  a  pound.  This 
came  to  2y2  cents  a  pound,  or  $50  a 
ton.  Today  the  world  price  is  3.02  cents. 
Added  to  that  figure  is  a  30-cent  freight 
charge  and  2.3  cents  as  a  quota  pre¬ 
mium,  bringing  the  price  up  to  5.6  cents. 
Then  if  the  full  tariff  of  0.63  cent  and 
the  0.50-cent  excise  tax  are  added,  a 
total  of  6.75  cents  is  arrived  at,  after 
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freight,  full  tariff,  quota  premium  and 
excise  tax.  The  price  would  then  come 
to  $135  a  ton. 

It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  tne 
houswives  and  consumers  pay  deaily  for 
the  present  sugar  policy.  If  we  add  (a) 
the  difference  between  the  price  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world  price,  (b) 
the  tariff,  and  (c)  the  excise  tax,  we  get 
a  total  price  increase  to  the  consumer  of 
about  3.5  cents  a  pound,  or  about  $70 
a  ton. 

We  remember  that  the  total  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  is  10  million  tons.  This 
comes  to  a  total  of  $700  million  a  year. 

Against  this  should  be  offset  the  $65 
million  in  revenue  over  the  cost  of  the 
production  payments,  or  a  net  subsidy 
by  the  consumers  of  about  $635  million. 

I  believe  the  lower  figure  of  $635  mil¬ 
lion  is  essentially  correct.  This,  in  turn, 
should  be  somewhat  further  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  if  we  bought  all  our  sugar 
on  the  free  market,  the  free  market 
price  would  probably  rise.  The  extent 
of  this  increase  would,  however,  not  be 
as  great  as  is  frequently  argued,  since 
at  the  end  of  the  1958-59  crop,  the 
world  surplus  was  4  V2  million  tons  in 
stock.  The  surplus  increased  slightly 
during  1959-60,  and  the  special  re¬ 
port  on  sugar  issued  last  month  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
that  in  the  current  crop  year  (1960-61) 
world  production  will  be  58  million  tons 
and  world  consumption  will  probably  be 
53*4  million  tons,  so  there  will  be  a 
further  surplus  of  4^  million  tons.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  a  world  surplus  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  million  tons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
opposing  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  some¬ 
what  interested  in  the  Senator’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  subsidy.  Does  he  regard  a 
commodity  which  is  protected  by  a  tariff 
as  a  subsidized  commodity? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  it  is  in¬ 
directly  subsidized,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Many  of  our 
manufacturing  industries  are  now  pro¬ 
tected  by  tariffs.  I  have  personally 
made  the  point  from  time  to  time,  that 
an  American  industry  which  receives 
the  benefit  of  a  tariff  is  in  many  in¬ 
stances  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  directly  subsidized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  an  extra  cost  paid  by  the  consumer. 
The  subsidy  system  is  quite  an  octopus. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  strike  at  one  arm 
of  the  octopus. 

Ample  supplies  are  now  available,  and 
this  fact  should  prevent  any  appreciable 
increase  in  the  world  price. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
estimate  that,  when  all  factors  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  total  subsidy  which  con¬ 
sumers  pay  is  not  far  from  $660  million 
a  year,  or  $66  a  ton,  and  3.3  cents  a 
pound.  The  per  capita  consumption  in 
this  country  is  about  97  pounds  a  year, 
of  which  a  third  is  domestic  demand  and 
two-thirds  industrial  demand.  If  this 
total  subsidy  of  3.3  cents  a  pound  is 


correct — and  I  believe  it  is — it  would 
amount  to  about  $3.25  a  year  per  per¬ 
son,  or  $13  a  year  for  a  family  of  four 
on  sugar  alone.  This  is  a  sum  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  a  day’s  wages.  Each 
time  a  housewife  purchases  cakes,  candy, 
or  soft  drinks  she  also  pays  a  subsidy. 
Every  time  a  teenager  drinks  a  bottle  of 
Coca  Cola  there  is  a  hidden  subsidy  to 
the  sugar  producers.  Every  time  there  is 
a  wedding  party  and  cakes  are  served, 
the  wedding  cake  has  within  it  a  hidden 
subsidy.  Every  time  a  young  man  gives 
a  box  of  candy  to  a  lady  there  is  a  sub¬ 
sidy  in  that  candy.  Every  time  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  is  dropped  into  a  cup 
of  coffee  there  is  a  subsidy.  The  subsidy 
is  ubiquitous,  large,  but  unseen. 

This  practice  has  been  going  on  since 
1934 — 27  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  practice 
has  been  going  on  longer  than  that.  I 
once  made  the  mistake  of  using  that  date 
speaking  to  sugar  producers,  and  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  that  it  was  going  on 
long  before  that  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  wish  to 
stir  up  trouble,  because  under  the  for¬ 
mer  tariff  system  the  practice  went  on 
prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  many 
years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  long  that 
the  memory  of  no  living  man  here  run¬ 
neth  back  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  As  a  young  man 
I  read  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  this 
issue,  and  I  can  remember  how  the  then 
Senators  from  Louisiana  defended  the 
tariff  to  the  death,  and  then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  get  allies  from  the  beet  sugar 
States  as  well. 

I  hope  I  do  not  ruffle  the  feathers  of 
the  domestic  producers  too  much,  be¬ 
cause  we  want  them  on  our  side  in  this 
battle.  I  only  propose  to  strike  at  the 
subsidy  which  would  be  paid  to  some 
foreign  producers,  although  I  think  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  concealed 
the  fact  that  I  believe  there  is  also  a 
subsidy  paid  to  domestic  producers.  But 
that  is  not  the  present  battle. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  knows  that  I  am  from  a  beet- 
producing  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  anxious  to  have  me  on 
his  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  this  issue,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  he  would  not 
reject  my  vote  on  any  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  would 
not. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has 
been  making  the  point  that  there  is  a 
world  market  for  sugar,  and  that  if  we 
were  free  to  buy  all  our  sugar  at  the 
world  market  price,  we  would  save  the 
American  sugar  consumer  a  great  deal  of 
money. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  there  is  much  sugar  in  the 
world  which  is  processed  through  to 
the  refined  stage?  He  has  been  talking 
about  the  world  market  for  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  could  buy  whites 
abroad  for  about  4  cents  a  pound.  When 
the  Senator  talks  about  subsidies,  does 
he  realize  that  the  difference  between 
wages  paid  to  the  refining  laborer,  for 
example,  in  Cuba,  and  the  wages  paid  to 
Americans  to  refine  Cuban  and  other 
foreign  sugar,  is  in  itself  a  form  of 
subsidy?  We  could  take  care  of  our 
sugar  needs  by  buying  whites  abroad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  this  theo¬ 
retical  issue  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  not  theoretical. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  real. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  very  real. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  involved  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Very  well.  Then 
will  the  Senator  agree  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  amendment  is  clearly  outside 
the  question  of  subsidies  which  are 
helpful  to  the  beet  producers? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  desired  to  make  my 
point  a  part  of  the  Record.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
however,  and  his  confreres,  I  am  willing 
to  drop  it  now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  where  people  can 
read  what  I  have  said.  Because  of  that 
I  feel  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  and 
I  am  ready  to  confine  our  discussion 
simply  to  whether  some  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  ought  to  get  a  subsidy  of  $150 
million  a  year,  or  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  save  this 
amount.  However,  I  am  ready  to  drop 
this  fight  temporarily. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is,  having  got  his  side  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  Will  he  now  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  an  observation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  per-hour  rate 
paid  sugar  refining  employees  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  highest  in  the  United  States. 
The  evidence  given  in  the  hearing  is 
that  the  direct  and  fringe  benefits 
amount  to  $3.55  cents  an  hour;  that 
they  have  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
for  2,000  hours;  and  that  they  are  guar¬ 
anteed  a  wage  of  $7,000  a  year.  That  is 
what  is  being  paid  to  the  sugar  refinery 
employees  who  refine  offshore  sugar. 

This  is  in  contrast  with  a  comparable 
rate  of  $3  a  day  in  Cuba.  So  that  if  we 
really  wished  to  get  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price  for  the  American  housewife, 
we  would  buy  whites  abroad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suppose  it  is  un¬ 
wary  of  me  to  do  this,  because  one  of 
the  first  lessons  in  military  tactics  is 
that  one  should  not  spread  himself  over 
too  wide  an  area.  However,  is  it  not 
true  that  we  cannot  import  refined 
sugar,  but  only  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  There  is  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  something  like  300,000  tons 
now  to  Cuba,  which  of  course  has  been 
suspended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  are  our 
total  imports?  Are  they  about  41/4  mil¬ 
lion  tons?  Is  that,  roughly,  the  amount? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  The  refiners, 
of  course,  refine  domestic  cane  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So,  in  practice, 
about  the  only  sugar  that  we  can  bring 
in  is  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  we  decided  that 
we  wanted  to  go  out  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  we  could  find  refineries  abroad 
which  would  be  glad  to  sell  us  whites. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
some  American  refineries  are  in  this 
business,  too. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  sugar 
program  which  gives  some  benefits  to 
the  American  farmer.  It  also  gives  a 
very  decided  benefit  to  a  segment  of 
American  labor.  The  subsidy  applies  to 
both,  not  to  the  companies  which  own 
the  refineries.  As  I  have  said,  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  refineries  are  getting 
about  $3.50  an  hour  on  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage,  which  gives  them  $7,000 
a  year. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  that.  He  does  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  when  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  is  talking  about  subsidies  paid 
to  the  American  housewife  on  her  sugar, 
the  Senator  must  also  think  this  spread, 
which  we  could  eliminate  if  we  went  out 
coldbloodedly  and  bought  sugar  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Utah  that  I  could  go 
into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  beet 
sugar  fields  in  the  Plains  States,  and  the 
degree  to  which  foreign  labor  is  used, 
and  the  conditions  of  work  there.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  want  to  do  it,  unless  the 
Senator  presses  me. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  willing  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  question  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy.  He  got  his  point  in  the  Record, 
and  now  he  is  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  go  on. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Having  made  my 
point,  I  am  ready  to  go  on.  I  offer  the 
Senator  a  truce. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  truce  will 
turn  into  an  alliance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said  that  he  rejects  deals. 
I  therefore  offer  him  a  truce. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  fine.  It  is  a 
truce. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  engage  in  a  debate  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the 
question  of  subsidy.  The  very  suit  he 
wears  is  subsidized.  The  tie  he  wears  is 
subsidized.  The  shirt  he  wears  is  sub¬ 
sidized.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  many 
things  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
country  which  are  not  subsidized  in  some 
manner.  But  is  the  Senator  aware  that 
there  is  only  one  crop  produced,  sugar, 
on  which  an  excise  tax  is  levied,  where 
there  is  a  provision  which  forces  those 
who  participate  to  agree  to  certain  wage 
scales^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  That  was  the 
price  which  Senator  Costigan,  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  exacted  from  the  sugar  interests 
in  return  for  the  original  act.  In  my 
judgment,  Senator  Costigan  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  who  ever  sat  in  this  body. 


That  provision  is  unique;  that  is  quite 
true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  instance,  not 
only  does  the  Sugar  Act  deal  with  the 
wage  rate  to  be  paid  by  producers  of 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets,  but  there 
is  also  a  provision  against  using  child 
labor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  of  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  act.  It  is  unique. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  certain  how 
well  the  provisions  have  been  enforced, 
but  they  are  in  the  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  familiar  with 
a  few  cases  in  which  there  were  viola¬ 
tions  of  this  anti-child-labor  provision. 
The  persons  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  law  were  denied  payments.  I  know 
of  a  few  cases  in  my  own  State.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  violations  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  one  of  the 
mitigating  features  of  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  another  para¬ 
graph  which  I  wanted  to  read  before  I 
turned  from  this  subject.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  will 
not  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  the  truce  if 
I  try  to  sum  up  the  total  amount  of 
subsidies  which  I  think  the  American 
consumers  have  paid  since  1934.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  figures,  the  total  comes  to 
somewhere  between  $10  billion  and  $20 
billion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  will  certainly  not  regard  that 
statement  as  a  breach  of  the  truce,  but 
he  reserves  the  right,  after  the  debate  is 
over,  and  when  we  have  this  problem 
solved,  perhaps  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  whole  sugar  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  turn  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  arisen  from  the  Cuban 
situation.  The  United  States  formerly 
imported  approximately  3  million  tons 
of  sugar  from  Cuba,  upon  which  there 
was  a  direct  quota  subsidy  of  about  2  Ms 
cents  a  pound,  or  from  $52  to  $62.50  a 
ton.  On  3  million  tons,  this  came  to 
from  $156  million  to  $187  million  a  year. 

This  was  a  subsidy  which  had  been 
in  existence  for  a  long  time.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar  companies  which  owned  cane 
fields  in  Cuba  got  a  large  share  of  the 
subsidy,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  amount  trickled  down  to 
the  Cuban  people. 

I  think  Mr.  Castro  has  been  extremely 
unfair  in  the  attacks  which  he  has  made 
upon  the  United  States  on  the  charge 
that  we  have  been  exploiting  Cuba.  We 
have  been  paying  to  the  Cuban  sugar 
interests  between  $150  million  and  $200 
million  a  year  more  than  we  would  have 
paid  had  we  exercised  our  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  sugar  upon  the  world  market  at 
the  world  price. 

While  American  sugar  producers  and 
grinding  mills  in  Cuba  have  benefited, 
the  Cuban  people  also  have  benefited. 
I  think  it  has  been  extremely  unfair  for 
Mr.  Castro  and  his  followers  to  condemn 
the  United  States  as  though  we  had  been 
exploiters.  On  the  matter  of  the  bonus, 
we  have  been  extraordinarily  generous. 

When  the  United  States  stopped  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  in 
response  to  the  confiscation  of  all  Ameri¬ 


can  property  and  the  extremely  unfair 
attacks  made  upon  us,  Cuba  then  got 
Russia  to  buy  some  sugar,  and  Castro 
praised  Russia  for  its  purchase.  As  I 
remember,  the  Russian  purchase  price 
was  2.6  cents  a  pound  for  the  initial 
amount  of  sugar.  In  other  words,  Castro 
and  his  followers  said  the  Russians  were 
doing  Cuba  a  favor  by  buying  sugar  at 
2.6  cents  a  pound,  but  that  the  United 
States  had  exploited  Cuba  when  we  paid 
Cuba  5.6  cents  a  pound. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  fact  which  we  should 
have  played  up  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  we  have  done  in  our  propaganda 
throughout  Latin  America.  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  emphasized  that  we  have 
been  extraordinarily  generous  to  Cuba, 
even  though  we  grant  that  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  this  amount  accrued  to 
the  benefit  of  American  sugar  companies 
which  owned  the  cane  fields  and  the 
grinding  mills. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FI  PENDER.  As  I  recall,  several 
years  ago  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba 
was  more  or  less  controlled  by  American 
capital.  At  one  time,  that  control  was 
as  much  as  54  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  interests — 
that  is,  those  who  owned  American  mills 
and  operated  the  Cuban  farms — were 
forced  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  pay 
certain  wages,  and  that  those  wage  scales 
were  not  applicable  to  other  producers  of 
sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  heard  of  that, 
yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  familiar  with 
this  situation,  and  I  assure  the  Senator 
it  is  true.  The  same  is  true  not  only  of 
Cuba  but  of  practically  every  Central  and 
South  American  country  where  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  are  trying  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  those  countries. 

In  my  judgment,  the  average  Cuban 
citizen  has  therefore  benefited  greatly 
from  the  operations  of  American  in¬ 
terests  which  produced,  as  I  said,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  54  percent,  at  one  time, 
of  the  sugarcane  grown  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
is  an  expert  on  this  subject,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  the  percentage  of  American 
holdings  in  Cuba  has  diminished  in  re¬ 
cent  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  now 
about  36  or  38  percent.  Since  the 
Hershey  interests  of  Pennsylvania  sold 
their  holdings  in  Cuba  about  4  or  5  years 
ago,  American  holdings  have  decreased, 
as  I  remember  it,  to  about  38  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 
United  Fruit  Co.  are  still  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  constitute  a 
part  of  the  38  percent  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  the  United 
States  stopped  importing  sugar  from 
Cuba.  I  think  this  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  was 
correct.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  abuse  and  hostile  action  which  a  na¬ 
tion  can  properly  take. 
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The  big  problem  we  have  had  since 
then  has  been  in  regard  to  how  the  3 
million  tons  which  we  formerly  Pur¬ 
chased  from  Cuba  are  to  be  reallocated. 
In  itself,  the  matter  of  getting  sugar  does 
not  present  any  great  technical  problem, 
because  world  supplies  now  are  plentiful. 
But  the  question  of  who  shall  sell  this 
nonquota  sugar  under  the  presently 
heavily  subsidized — and  hence  lucra¬ 
tive — American  program  has  created 
considerable  discussion  and  great  pres- 
sures. 

Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
the  former  Cuban  share  would  be  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  foreign  sources  now 
providing  sugar  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  present  heavily  subsidized  U.S. 
domestic  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  language  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  report  dealing  with  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  authority  to  establish  the 
sugar  quota  for  Cuba  through  December 
31,  1962,  at  such  level  as  the  President  shall 
find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  but  in  no  event  in  excess 
of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the  basic  quota 
system  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the  President 
sets  the  Cuban  quota  at  less  than  its  basic 
quota,  the  amount  of  the  reductions  are  to 
be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba’s  share 
in  any  domestic  area  production  deficit  may 
be  assigned  exclusively  to  other  domestic 
areas;  and  then 

2.  To  five  nations  whose  quotas  have  been 
between  3,000  and  10,000  tons,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to 
10,000  tons.  These  nations  are  Costa  Rica, 
Haiti,  Panama,  the  Netherlands,  and  Nation¬ 
alist  China;  and  then 

3.  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15 
percent  of  the  remainder;1  and  then 

4.  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under 
the  act  (except  those  five  nations  mentioned 
in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  percent  in 
amounts  prorated  according  to  the  basic 
quotas  established  by  the  act,  “except  that 
any  amounts  which  would  be  purchased 
from  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need 
not  be  purchased”;  and  then 

5.  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are 
needed,  purchases  may  be  made  from  any 
other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  allo¬ 
cations,  but  with  consideration  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  committee  report  on  page  3  also 
sets  forth,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  figures 
on  the  authorized  nonquota  purchase 
allocations  in  1961.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  figures  on  a  yearly  basis,  if  those 
were  continued,  we  have  to  multiply  by 
four  the  figures  we  find  at  that  point  in 
the  committee  report. 

The  Philippines  would  be  given  an  in¬ 
creased  allocation  of  123,000  tons,  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  which  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  490,000  tons  on  an  annual  basis. 


1  Based  on  the  nonquota  allocations  for 
the  3-month  period  ending  Mar.  31,  1961, 
the  allocation  for  the  Philippines  for  the 
next  year  would  be  490,000  tons.  On  the 
same  basis  the  Peruvian  share  would  be 
860,000  tons,  and  the  Mexican  share  would 
be  764,000  tons. 


Let  me  say  that  the  figures  I  am  stat¬ 
ing  are  to  the  nearest  even  amounts. 

Peru — a  mysterious  factor — would  be 
given  215,000  tons,  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
or  860,000  tons  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  if  it  were  to 
have  a  quota,  would  be  given  223,000 
tons  on  a  quarterly  basis,  or  892,000 
tons  on  an  annual  basis.  But  that  is 
to  be  eliminated.  I  am  thankful  for 
that. 

In  that  connection  I  should  point  out, 
first,  that  the  quota  premium  was  paid 
on  Dominican  sugar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  had  to  pay 
the  regular  2-cent  tariff. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  imposed 
on  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  So  that  money 
went  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  as  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  suspend  the  importation  of 
sugar  from  countries  with  which  we  do 
not  have  diplomatic  relations;  and,  as 
I  understand,  it  is  recognized  by  all  that 
if  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  importation 
of  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  be  discontinued.  Let  me  say  I 
heartily  approve  of  that. 

Mexico  would  have  191,000  tons  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  or  764,000  tons  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  British  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana  would  have  10,000  tons  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  or  40,000  tons  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis. 

Brazil  would  have  11,000  tons  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  or  approximately  44,- 
000  tons  on  an  annual  basis,  provided 
the  distributions  this  year  were  made  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  made  last  year. 
Probably,  however,  there  would  be  more, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quota  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  being  eliminated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Hlinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  feel  that  it  might  be 
better  for  us  to  assist  by  means  of  trade, 
rather  than  direct  grants,  the  countries 
to  which  he  has  been  referring?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  can  assist  these  coun¬ 
tries  by  permitting  them  to  sell  their 
sugar  in  the  market  heretofore  reserved 
to  Cuba? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  argument 
the  State  Department  advanced  at  the 
hearings  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  think  it  is  a  valid  argu¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  there  is  very 
little  to  it.  If  I  may  do  so,  I  should  like 
to  state  now  why  I  take  that  position. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well;  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  first  place,  so 
far  as  trade  is  concerned,  we  would  give 
trade  to  these  countries  by  purchasing 
from  them  these  quantities  of  sugar  at 
the  world  price.  But  when  we  pay  them 
more  than  the  world  price,  that  is  aid, 
not  trade.  Furthermore,  it  is  aid  to  a 
relatively  restricted  group  of  persons;  it 
is  not  aid  to  the  Peruvian  people  or  to  the 
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Mexican  people  or  to  the  Filipino  peo¬ 
ple,  primarily.  Instead,  it  is  aid  to  the 
sugar  producers  in  those  countries;  and 
they  tend  to  be  a  very  limited  group.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what 
groups  have  the  sugar  holdings  in  those 
countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  concede  that  a  great 
deal  of  labor  is  required  to  produce 
sugar?  I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  la¬ 
bor  supply  in  Peru,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the 
other  countries  is  used  in  producing  the 
sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  proposal  would 
result  in  a  sudden  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar  bought  in  countries  which 
have  surpluses  of  labor,  countries  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons  who  seek  work.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  increase  in  the 
wage  scale,  although  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  employment. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  we  would  find 
that  a  relatively  small  group  of  persons 
would  receive  this  windfall  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $150  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  concede  that  in  the 
past,  before  the  takeover  by  Castro, 
Cuba  was  one  of  our  best  customers? 
In  other  words,  Cuba  then  bought  from 
us  many  automobiles  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rice,  for  instance.  The  reason 
for  that  was  the  purchases  of  sugar  we 
made  from  Cuba. 

By  the  same  token,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Hlinois,  if  we 
can  develop  the  program  in  such  a  way 
that  Brazil  and  other  Latin  American 
countries  can  share  in  the  U.S.  market, 
we  shall  create  a  better  climate  for 
reciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  sweeten 
relations  with  the  millionaires,  but 
would  not  help  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
the  great  affection  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  for  him.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  should 
stand  here  and  advocate  aid  to  these 
countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Through  trade,  not 
ST£Hlt/S 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  believe  in  aid 
on  the  basis  of  need,  not  on  the  basis 
of  who  produces  sugar.  The  two  do 
not  have  much  to  do  with  each  other. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  does  not  know  that  there  is  not  a 
country  in  the  entire  world  where  sugar 
is  now  being  produced  that  does  not  in 
some  way  protect  the  producers  of  the 
sugar  within  the  country  where  it  is 
manufactured. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  may  be  a  few 
sweet  drops  coming  down  from  the 
tables  into  the  hungry  mouths  of  the 
plantation  workers  below,  but  a  large 
amount  of  it  stays  on  the  table  and  does 
not  get  down  there.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
Who  owns  the  sugar  plantations  in  Peru, 
in  Mexico,  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  the  same 
argument  could  be  advanced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  big  businesses  in  Chicago, 
HI.  Who  owns  them?  The  big  busi- 
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nesses.  But  we  are  not  going  to  argue 
that  question.  I  point  again  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  entire 
world  that  does  not,  somehow,  in  some 
way,  protect  the  sugar  production  of  its 
own  producers.  The  reason  for  doing 
so  is  that  it  is  necessary.  The  surplus 
sugar  produced,  which  amounts,  as  the 
record  shows,  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
entire  world  production,  is  that  part  of 
the  entire  world  production  which  floats 
around  in  the  world  and  which  com¬ 
mands  the  so-called  world  price  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  It  is  a  pit¬ 
tance  compared  to  what  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the  world 
is. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  concede  that  fact. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  this  instance  we  are  following  a  policy 
which  we  too  often  follow?  We  were 
perfectly  willing  for  years  to  pay  Cuba 
the  price  of  her  sugar  without  any  tax. 
Now  we  take  the  entire  quota  away  from 
Cuba  and  divide  it  among  our  friends 
in  Central  and  South  America  for  whom 
we  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
help.  Now  we  are  about  to  say  to  them, 
“We  are  going  to  tax  you” — which  we 
have  not  been  doing  in  the  past — “for 
shipping  sugar  to  the  United  States.”  Is 
not  that  policy  in  line  with  the  way  we 
in  the  Senate  get  off  on  tangents,  and 
do  more  harm  than  good? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  Those  countries 
have  no  right  to  a  premium  price.  They 
have  not  had  it  in  the  past.  This  is  a 
new  bonus  which  we  are  giving  them. 
There  is  no  right  on  their  part  to  take 
$150  million  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  consumer.  I  know  it  is  easy 
to  play  Santa  Claus  and  give  away 
money  which  belongs  to  American  con¬ 
sumers.  I  know  something  about  the 
sugar  lobby  coming  from  those  coun¬ 
tries.  But  the  American  consumers  and 
taxpayers  have  interests,  too. 

What  would  we  do  if  we  reallocated 
the  Cuban  quotas,  at  the  American 
premium  price,  and  paid  out  an  added 
subsidy  of  $150  million  as  the  House  bill 
would  do?  We  would  build  up  vested 
inter  sts  in  all  those  countries  which 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  surrender. 
We  hope  that  some  time  Castro  will  be 
out  of  power,  or  that  he  will  completely 
change  his  policy  and  become  our  friend. 
I  think  the  chances  of  the  latter  hap¬ 
pening  are  relatively  small  now.  But  we 
hope  that  sometime  in  the  future  there 
may  be  a  friendly  government  in  Cuba, 
and  we  may  wish  to  resume  our  former 
relations  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  just  a  minute. 

If  we  follow  the  policy  of  the  House, 
what  we  will  do  will  be  to  create  vested 
interests  within  Latin  America  which 
will  want  to  keep  Castro  in  power.  Be¬ 
cause  if  Castro  went  out  of  power  and 
Cuba  got  its  3-million-ton  quota  back 
again,  those  vested  interests  would  be 
out  of  pocket.  So  what  we  would  do 
would  be  to  create  vested  interests  in 


Latin  America  and  help  keep  an  anti- 
American  government  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  to  lend 
and  give  away  $600  million  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers’  money  to  Latin  America. 
I  am  not  arguing  against  the  merits  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  here  is  a  bill 
under  which  Latin  America  can  earn 
$150  million  by  selling  us  sugar  at  the 
same  price  we  formerly  bought  sugar 
for  from  Cuba.  The  Senator  wants  to 
take  that  $150  million  away  from  them, 
and  that  $150  million  will  go  to  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  tariffs.  It 
is  a  tariff  that  will  be  imposed  on  those 
countries.  I  am  not  particularly  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  set  the  record  straight, 
so  that  it  will  show  how  inconsistent  we 
can  be  in  the  Senate.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  going  to  lend  Latin  America  $600 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  deny  them  the  right  to  earn  $150 
million,  and  we  are  going  to  punish  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  friendly  to  us,  when  not 
too  many  months  ago  we  were  paying 
Castro  a  big  price  for  sugar.  Now  we  are 
unwilling  to  pay  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  the  same  amount.  That  is  the 
nub  of  the  whole  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  concluded?  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  confuses  the  countries 
with  the  sugar  producers  and  owners. 
He  thinks  the  interests  of  the  sugar 
producers  are  identical  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  countries  and  the  people  who 
live  in  them.  That  is  not  true.  The 
sugar  interests  are  made  up  of  relatively 
small  groups,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
being  American  interests,  who  own  lands 
there  or  have  grinding  mills  there. 
What  the  Senator  is  really  saying  is, 
“Help  these  sugar  producers.”  I  am  for 
aid  to  Latin  America.  I  think  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  Latin  America  is  an  excellent 
one.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  my 
amendment  is  that  it  would  put  $150  mil¬ 
lion  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  therefore  help  the 
taxpayers.  It  would  also  mean  that  the 
$150  million  could  be  used - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  Let  me  finish 
the  sentence. 

The  $150  million  could  be  used  to  help 
meet  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
of  aid  to  Latin  America  instead  of 
placing  the  full  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

What  I  say  is,  if  we  give  aid,  let  us 
give  it  on  the  basis  of  need  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  need  it,  not  merely  to  the 
sugar  producers  in  a  relatively  restricted 
number  of  countries.  Let  us  not  have 
a  program  of  foreign  aid  for  millionaires. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  is  another  con¬ 
crete  example  of  what  happens  over  the 
years,  which  has  made  enemies  for  us  in 
Latin  America.  We  continually  push 
prices  down  to  the  point  where  they  can¬ 


not  earn  dollars.  Then  we  tax  the 
American  people  so  that  we  may  send 
loans  to  them.  Why  do  we  not  let  them 
earn  money? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  let 
them  earn  at  world  prices  on  the  added 
amounts  to  be  purchased.  Why  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  say  they  have 
a  right  to  the  Cuban  quota  at  the  bonus 
price? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  have  never  had 
it  before. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Primarily  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
give  it  to  our  enemy,  to  Cuba,  and  to 
Mr.  Castro. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  did  not  give  it  to 
Cuba  when  Cuba  was  known  to  be  an 
enemy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  did  for  a  long 
time,  after  Castro  came  to  power. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  before  it 
became  evident  that  Castro  was  an 
enemy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  method  by  which  the  Cuban 
quota  is  distributed  under  the  present 
law.  For  example,  the  first  who  are 
served  are  those  countries  with  quotas  of 
not  less  than  3,000  tons  and  not  more 
than  10,000  tons.  Those  are  all  to  be 
brought  up  to  10,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Am  I  correct  in  stating  those  are 
Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Nationalist  China? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  five. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  second  cate¬ 
gory  is  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  get  15  percent 
of  the  remainder. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  proper  to  charge  the  Philip¬ 
pines  the  extra  2  cents? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Philippines  will 
still  get  the  bonus  on  the  quota  which 
is  already  theirs.  They  will  get  a  bonus 
on  that  part.  They  will  get  the  benefit 
of  an  additional  quantity  at  the  world 
price.  Who  has  the  sugar  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  that 
problem  be  difficult  to  solve?  We  have 
a  fixed  quota  for  the  Philippines,  under 
the  law,  of  974,000  tons.  If  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  allotted  an  additional  200,000 
tons,  those  who  produce  the  additional 
sugar  would  have  to  pay  the  2  cents, 
while  those  who  produced  the  normal 
quota  would  not  have  to  pay  anything, 
but  would  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  often  the 
same  people.  Furthermore,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  there  is  an  allocation  system  in¬ 
side  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  conducive  to  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  to  do  what  the  Senator 
suggests. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  back  I  put  into  the  Record  the  de¬ 
tails  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  Part  of  the 
material  has  been  covered  in  the  col¬ 
loquies  we  have  had  since  then. 

The  House  proposal  suffers  from  seri¬ 
ous  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  build  up  a 
vested  interest  among  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  additional  quotas.  In  the 
future  it  wifi  be  almost  impossible  to 
take  away  these  additional  amounts  and 
return  them  to  Cuba  when  Cuba  once 
again  becomes,  as  we  hope  it  will,  a 
friendly  government. 

This  is  one  of  the  incentives  we  can 
then  hold  out  to  Cuba.  If  Cuba  will 
come  back  into  the  fold  of  American 
friends  it  can  get  back  its  quota  of  3 
million  tons  of  sugar,  and  possibly  a 
little  bonus  in  addition.  This  is  a  power¬ 
ful  incentive  to  get  the  Cubans  back  on 
our  side.  If  the  Cuban  quota  is  taken 
by  Peru,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Nica- 
raugua  and  the  Netherlands,  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  return  the  3  million  tons 
to  Cuba.  We  will  not  be  able  to  offer 
this  incentive  to  the  Cuban  Government 
and  to  the  Cuban  people.  Hence,  the 
attempt  to  make  Cuba  a  friend  of  ours 
will  suffer.  In  addition,  there  will  ac¬ 
tually  be  an  inducement  to  the  other 
countries  to  be  pro-Castro,  because  they 
will  know  that  if  Castro  is  put  out  of 
power,  it  will  be  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  some  of  the  sugar  will  be 
taken  away  from  them.  There  will  be 
an  “internationale”  of  Latin  American 
sugar  producers  to  keep  Castro  and 
Castro-ism  in  power  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  at  present  Castro  is  claiming  credit 
all  over  Latin  America  for  the  $500  mil¬ 
lion  program  for  the  so-called  Alliance 
For  Progress,  on  the  basis  that  until 
Castro  came  into  power  in  Cuba  the 
United  States  never  cared  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  those  countries  which  would 
cost  any  great  amount  of  money?  Is  it 
not  true  that  when  those  people  get  the 
benefit  of  the  subsidized  price  they  may 
say,  “That  is  one  more  advantage  we  get 
from  Castro’s  coming  to  power.”  They 
get  a  much  larger  sugar  quota,  with  a 
price  far  above  the  world  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  will  want  to 
keep  Castro  in  power,  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  have  the  increased  quota  at 
prices  of  $50  a  ton  or  more  above  the 
world  market  price. 

The  tragic  Cuban  situation  is  clearly 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  it  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  Cuba. 

The  action  which  the  United  States 
has  taken  with  respect  to  Cuban  sugar  is 
fully  justified.  But  I  also  believe  that 
the  forces  friendly  to  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged.  If  the  Cuban 
quota  is  redistributed  among  others,  and 
they  gain  a  vested  interest  in  selling 
these  highly  subsidized  amounts  to  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  reverse  this  situation  when  the 
Cubans  are  again  friendly  and  free. 

I  repeat  a  point  I  have  made  several 
times  before,  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  often:  If  we  build  up 
such  vested  interests  we  may  very  well 


create  a  situation  in  which  these  nations 
would  be  a  great  deal  less  concerned 
about  bringing  a  change  in  the  Cuban 
Government  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  Surely  we  do  not  want  to  build  up 
economic  pressures  which  would  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  status  quo  in  Cuba  be¬ 
cause  their  interests  would  be  harmed  if 
Cuba  again  became  friendly  and  free. 

In  the  third  place — this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  of  all — the  price 
paid  for  the  nonquota  or  Cuban  share 
under  the  House  bill  would  still  be  the 
highly  subsidized  price  which  offers  vir¬ 
tually  no  protection  or  consideration  to 
the  American  housewife  and  consumer. 

I  tried  for  several  days  to  devise  a 
system  whereby  this  $150  million  a  year 
could  be  used  to  decrease  the  overall  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  by  $15  a 
ton,  or  three-fourths  cents  a  pound.  The 
system  of  import  subsidies,  excise  taxes, 
tariffs,  production  payments  and  quotas 
is  so  built  up  that  in  practice,  after  try¬ 
ing  for  days,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could  not  be  done.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  was  directed  toward 
what  I  regarded  to  be  the  next  best 
thing ;  namely,  to  have  the  bonus  go  into 
the  American  Treasury,  to  have  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  world  price  and  the 
American  price  on  the  former  Cuban 
amount  go  into  the  Treasury  so  that  the 
taxpayers  would  gain  a  benefit. 

The  taxpayers  are  also  consumers,  and 
probably  roughly  the  same  as  consumers, 
although  not  identical. 

This  is  a  proposal  to  save  $150  million 
for  the  American  taxpayers,  instead  of 
having  it  go  to  a  relatively  restricted 
group  of  producers  in  foreign  countries 
who  would  get  windfall  profits  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  in  law,  in  logic,  or 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 

As  a  result,  the  alternative  which  we 
proposed  and  which  was  adopted  in  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  unanimous  vote  was  an 
amendment  which  would  give  the  United 
States  the  right  to  buy  the  sugar,  first 
according  to  the  quota  arrangements  in 
the  House,  at  the  world  price,  but  which 
also  would  provide  that  the  “quota  pre¬ 
mium”  of  about  2  y3  cents  a  pound  would 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  into  the  pockets  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  additional  3  million  tons. 

This  would  net  the  American  Treasury, 
and  hence  the  American  taxpayer,  about 
$150  million  a  year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  proposal 
would  provide  some  protection  to  the 
hard-pressed  American  consumer. 

First,  it  would  provide  some  protection 
to  the  hard-pressed  American  con¬ 
sumer — if  not  through  lower  sugar  prices 
at  least  through  increased  revenues  to 
the  Treasury  and  hence  lower  taxes  than 
otherwise.  In  this  way  the  basic  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  concerning  consumer 
protection  would  be  carried  out  to  this 
limited  extent. 

Second,  more  than  adequate  supplies 
are  now  available  for  this  purpose  for 
there  is  now  a  surplus  of  sugar  in  the 
world. 

Third,  it  would  avoid  building  up  a 
vested  interest  in  the  highly  subsidized 
American  market  by  those  who  would 
receive  the  right  to  fill  the  nonquota  or 
former  Cuban  quota. 


Fourth,  it  would  assist  the  United 
States  in  its  balance-of-payments  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  worried  about  deficits  in 
the  country.  The  measure  would  reduce 
the  deficit  by  about  $150  million. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  emphasized,  it 
would  give  greater  reason  and  hope  to 
the  anti-Castro  forces  in  Cuba  to  throw 
off  their  present  shackles.  They  would 
then  know  that  if  their  Government  be¬ 
came  friendly  to  the  United  States,  the 
American  market  would  be  restored. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  is  exactly 
what  the  American  Government  did  with 
respect  to  the  Dominican  Republic  this 
last  year.  Dominican  sugar  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  world  price,  but  instead  of 
paying  the  additional  quota  premium  to 
the  Dominican  producers  it  was  paid  into 
the  American  Treasury.  Consequently, 
there  is  precedent  for  this  amendment. 

Some  argue,  as  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  for  Latin-American  Af¬ 
fairs  did  in  the  hearing,  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Cuban  quota  to  others  is 
necessary  as  a  foreign  aid  measure.  I 
reject  this  argument.  Foreign  aid,  under 
this  argument,  would  go  to  countries  not 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need  but  on 
the  basis  of  their  sugar -producing  ability. 
Some  non-sugar -producing  countries, 
such  as  Bolivia,  may  well  have  greater 
needs  for  technical  information,  schools, 
roads,  health  services,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  or  can  be  supplied  under  for¬ 
eign  aid  than  do  some  sugar-producing 
countries. 

I  would  add  Ecuador  to  this  list.  This 
would  not  be  the  proper  way  to  distribute 
foreign  aid,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  who 
can  produce  sugar. 

Furthermore  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  aid  would  not  go  primarily  to  the 
people  of  those  countries,  but  would  go 
instead  to  a  small  group  of  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  he  is  in  favor  of  returning 
to  Cuba  its  quota  when  Cuba  returns 
to  the  people  of  America  properties  in 
Cuba  which  are  were  taken  from  them? 
When  those  properties  are  returned,  we 
would  then  be  willing  to  give  them  a 
sugar  quota.  Is  that  not  the  situation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we 
redistribute  the  Cuban  sugar  at  a  bonus 
to  producers,  it  will  be  very  hard  ever 
to  return  it  to  the  Cubans ;  consequently 
we  would  lose  an  economic  weapon 
which  we  would  otherwise  have  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  Cuban  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  throw  Castro  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  Sugar  Act  offered  a 
considerable  opportunity  for  something 
like  an  alliance  for  progress.  It  could 
offer  some  leverage  to  persuade  foreign 
producers  to  improve  conditions  for 
workers  in  the  fields.  However,  no  such 
opportunity  is  offered  in  the  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  present  act,  because,  as  the 
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Senator  knows,  the  sugar  which  we 
would  be  buying  in  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  ahead  is  sugar  that  has  already 
been  produced.  A  large  portion  of  the 
sugar  is  now  in  the  hands  of  proces¬ 
sors  and  those  who  own  the  mills,  so 
that  there  is  little  possibility  that  a 
higher  price  could  be  reflected  any  time 
soon  in  benefits  for  the  working  classes. 
It  would  benefit  only  those  who  own  the 
sugar.  I  doubt  that  we  could  say  that 
in  many  instances  governments  would 
benefit,  because  the  sugar  is  not  held  by 
the  governments,  but  is  held  by  private 
producers.  Private  producers  produce 
the  sugar  and  they  now  have  it  on  hand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  this  debate. 
What  he  has  said  is  that  the  3  million 
tons  in  question  would  not  immediately 
increase  production  in  the  producing 
countries,  but  would  be  a  bonus  paid  to 
speculators  and  the  big  interests  which 
have  the  sugar  in  storage,  produced  un¬ 
der  low  cost  conditions.  It  would  amount 
to  giving  them  $150  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
such  was  the  testimony  of  the  expert 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So 
far  as  the  present  record  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  way  he  could  anticipate  that 
if  we  did  make  the  proposed  payment, 
that  it  would  benefit  the  working  people 
in  those  countries.  Such  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  I  gained  from  his  testimony. 
This  statement  is  not  on  record,  but  as 
the  Senator  knows,  we  were  advised  by 
Mr.  Meyers  and  others  as  to  who  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  increased  price  on 
the  sugar  that  had  been  produced.  So 
there  is  no  way  by  which  we  could  use 
any  leverage  here  for  the  benefit  of 
working  people  who  produce  the  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  in 
dragging  individual  names  into  a  debate. 
But  I  have  been  checking  on  the  Peru¬ 
vian  situation.  There  is  one  company 
there  which  has  50  percent  of  Peruvian 
production,  and  therefore  presumably  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  sugar  in  stock. 
One  company  has  from  10  to  20  percent 
of  the  production.  Those  companies 
would  receive  a  bonus  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  unless  we  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  committee  approved  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  yield  further - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Based  upon 
the  way  we  are  doing  business  at  the 
present  time,  we  could  not  use  this  pre¬ 
mium  price  as  leverage  upon  those 
countries  to  induce  them  to  raise  living 
standards,  because  we  would  be  in  no 
position  to  assure  them  in  the  future 
that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
premium  price.  Purchases  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  urging  those  coun¬ 
tries  not  to  rely  on  producing  for  the 
United  States  in  the  future  because  the 
international  situation  might  change. 
So  in  effect  what  we  would  buy  is  sugar 
that  companies  now  have  on  hand,  for 
the  most  part,  which  has  already  been 
produced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct. 
He  has  thrown  into  sharp  focus  the 


issues.  The  basic  issue  is  whether  the 
bonus  of  about  $150  million  will  go  to 
the  American  people  or  whether  it  will 
go  to  a  small  group  of  producers  who 
control  the  sugar  supplies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  have  their  quotas  in¬ 
creased.  That  is  the  issue. 

The  proposal  I  make  is  neutral  on  the 
question  as  to  how  much  shall  be  im¬ 
ported  and  how  much  is  to  be  grown  at 
home.  We  are  not  proposing  to  change 
in  any  respect  the  price  that  domestic 
producers  will  receive  on  either  cane  or 
beet  sugar. 

If  the  domestic  share  of  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  is  increased,  then  obviously  the  for¬ 
eign  share  will  be  diminished.  The 
proposal  which  I  make  applies  only  to  the 
foreign  share  of  the  nonquota,  or  bal¬ 
ance.  I  have  my  own  opinion  on  these 
other  subjects,  but  so  far  as  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  it  is  neutral  on  the 
question  as  to  how  much  of  the  sugar 
should  be  produced  at  home  and  how 
much  should  be  imported.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  whatsoever. 
So  I  hope  our  beet  sugar  friends  will 
help  us  on  this  measure.  I  hope  our 
cane  sugar  friends  will  help  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
represents  a  State  which  relies  heavily 
on  the  production  of  sugar,  I  must  say  I 
do  not  think  it  helps  us  to  have  large 
windfall  profits  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  given  to  some  international 
trading  concern.  Some  of  these  traders, 
I  agree,  would  make  the  profit  some¬ 
where  else.  That  kind  of  procedure 
tends  to  place  the  act  in  an  undesirable 
light. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  face  the 
fact  that  domestic  producers  cannot 
meet  the  cost  of  producing  cane  in  some 
of  the  tropical  countries,  but  that  we 
can  meet  the  cost  of  producing  sugar- 
beets.  There  is  also  the  necessity  of 
having  to  depend  upon  a  sugar  supply 
this  country  can  count  on  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

I  say  frankly  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  not  been  very  much  impressed  by 
the  State  Department  argument  that 
these  countries  cannot  understand  that 
we  would  pay  two  different  prices,  be¬ 
cause  these  countries  which  produce 
sugar  expect  to  get  two  prices.  They 
expect  to  get  one  price  for  the  quota 
allotted  by  the  United  States,  which  is 
an  unrealistic  price  from  their  point  of 
view,  as  it  is  not  related  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  they  expect  to  get  an¬ 
other  price  on  the  world  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  is  a  lower 
price. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Which  is  a 
lower  price,  the  world  price,  for  the  rest 
of  their  sugar.  Also  they  can  presume 
that  they  would  get  more  because  the 
world  price  would  go  up.  These  people 
did  not  plant  that  sugar  and  they  did 
not  harvest  it  with  the  thought  or  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  would  sell  it  at  sub¬ 
sidized  prices  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  so  right  in  what  he  says, 
and  primarily  with  regard  to  his  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  State  Department’s 
attitude.  I  hope  that  upon  mature  con¬ 


sideration  the  State  Department  will 
change  its  mind.  I  make  no  charges 
about  their  good  faith  in  this  matter. 
However,  there  is  altogether  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  try  to  buy  favor  for  the 
United  States  by  putting  money  into  the 
pockets  of  small  selfish  groups  in  these 
countries,  in  this  case  primarily,  I  think, 
big  American  sugar  interests. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  in  order  to  have  a 
thoroughgoing  aid  program  in  Latin 
America,  it  must  be  carried  out  for  the 
people,  and  that  the  governments  there 
must  agree  to  do  something  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  no  such  obligation  under 
the  proposed  act.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  referred  to  the  windfall 
of  $150  million  going  to  a  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  group.  I  would  be  willing  to  have 
an  amendment  added  to  the  bill  which 
would  state  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  $150  million  would 
help  finance  the  program  of  foreign  aid 
in  Latin  America,  so  that  it  might  be 
used  really  to  help  the  people  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  discussed 
this  subject  matter  with  a  person  who 
has  a  responsibility  in  one  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  which  is  getting  a  major  benefit. 
His  attitude  was  that  he  was  happy  to 
see  the  nation  where  he  was  serving  be¬ 
ing  benefited  by  this  increase  in  the 
quota.  However,  he  regretted  that  the 
United  States  got  nothing  in  return.  He 
would  like  to  have  seen  an  arrangement 
under  which  either  the  people  would  be 
benefited,  with  the  United  States  getting 
some  credit  for  it,  or  else  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  foreign  nation  would 
do  something  in  return  that  would  ben¬ 
efit  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  he  could  determine,  there 
was  no  advantage  that  the  United  States 
had  achieved  out  of  the  windfall  bene¬ 
fit  that  went  to  the  producers  in  that 
country. 

I  am  fearful  that  that  is  what  we  are 
up  against  here.  The  $146-million  wind¬ 
fall  will  be  paid  to  certain  producers, 
without  reflecting  any  significant  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  United  States. 

That  is  one  thing  that  should  be  our 
purpose  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
namely,  that  when  we  spend  the  money 
for  the  foreign  aid  we  should  try  to  see 
to  it  that  it  is  spent  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  reflect  some  advantage  to  the 
United  States,  although  it  does  not  al¬ 
ways  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  this  problem.  His  comments  are 
very  much  to  the  point.  I  would  wel¬ 
come  an  amendment  which  would  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  amount  that  is  collected  be 
used  to  help  finance  the  Latin  American 
aid  program,  so  that  the  benefits  could 
go  to  the  people  who  need  it,  and  to  the 
countries  which  need  it,  and  which  would 
allow  the  aid  to  be  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  demonstrated  need  rather  than 
subject  to  the  accident  of  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  or  sugar  storage. 

In  1946  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  made  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  foreign  sugar  lobby.  It 
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might  be  appropriate  if  we  had  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
now.  What  are  the  groups  that  will  get 
the  $150  million?  Who  are  the  groups, 
and  who  are  the  countries?  Who  are 
the  speculators  who  hold  this  sugar  in 
storage?  Who  is  representing  them  in 
the  United  States?  .  . 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  joined 
in  the  supplemental  views  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  who  has  studied  this  subject 
for  years,  and  who  has  always  had  what 
I  regard  as  a  fine  attitude  on  it.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  whether  he  would  care 
to  make  some  comments  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  intend  to  make 
a  speech  on  this  subject.  I  have  placed 
my  name  on  the  list  at  the  desk.  I  have 
asked  whether  I  could  follow  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  but  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  will  move  to  strike  the  provision  the 
Senator  is  discussing.  I  expect  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make 
some  comments,  too,  about  the  letter 
which  is  being  passed  around.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  by  the  State  Department. 
It  is  a  very  brief  letter,  and  does  not 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  issue.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  written  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
adequate  information  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  full  effect  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  letter  when 
it  states  that  the  amendment  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
long-term  interests,  even,  of  the  sugar 
people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  understand,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  says  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  amendment  which  was  inserted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  not  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial.  I 
believe  it  would  avoid  the  creation  of  ad¬ 
ditional  vested  interests  with  now  un¬ 
known  countries  which  would  be  given 
special  premiums  which  were  hitherto 
given  to  Cuba.  Those  benefits  were  not 
given  to  Cuba  for  economic  reasons,  but 
for  emotional  reasons,  connected  with 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Cuba. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  transferring  those  benefits  to 
other  countries. 

The  idea  that  this  would  be  aid  to 
them  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  valid,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  aid  on  a  hit  and  miss 
basis,  I  am  in  support  of  the  President’s 
program  for  aid  to  Latin  America.  That 
aid  should  be  given  on  an  orderly  basis 
in  accordance  with  need  and  in  response 
to  actions  taken  by  those  countries  in 
their  own  welfare. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  President’s 
new  program  in  Latin  America  is  that  it 
is  a  cooperative  program,  that  it  is  an 


alliance,  and  is  not  a  unilateral  program; 
that  it  is  based  upon  cooperation  among 
the  respective  countries.  That  is  a 
sound  way  to  approach  the  problem. 
The  proposal  before  us  would  distribute 
the  largess  of  approximately  2  cents  a 
pound  in  the  form  of  a  premium  to  who¬ 
ever  might  be  given  this  quota.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  would  guarantee  in  these 
countries  the  expectation  of  a  continua¬ 
tion,  which  I  doubt  would  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  sound. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  I  disagree  with  them.  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  all  the  aspects  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  they  did  not  have  much  time 
to  do  so,  because  the  subject  came  up 
only  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  the  President  about  it,  but  I 
doubt  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  any  personal  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  letter  was  written.  That 
is  only  my  opinion,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  statement  just 
given,  Mr.  President,  is  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  study  to  the  whole  question 
of  foreign  relations,  and  who  is  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  Senate  on  these 
matters,  and  who,  incidentally,  has 
studied  the  sugar  issue  for  a  good  many 
years. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  myself  in 
close  agreement  with  him  as  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  that  pre¬ 
viously  I  have  opposed  the  bill,  but  this 
amendment  has  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  domestic  producers  of  sugar.  It  does 
not  touch  them  at  all.  The  question 
of  whether  it  is  a  good  bill  with  respect 
to  their  interests  is  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  amendment. 

It  also  has  the  incidental  effect,  if  it  is 
kept  in  the  bill,  of  returning  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $120  million  to  $150 
million  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  That 
is  something  which  is  of  interest  to  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  sugar,  but  who  are 
interested  in  the  solvency  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

The  proposal  also  has  an  influence 
upon  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
payments.  We  have  talked  much  about 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  prevent,  in  effect,  the  out¬ 
flow  of  $125  million  to  $150  million  in 
gold.  The  amendment  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  Treasury  and 
our  economy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
language  indicating  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Congress  that  the  sums  thus 
collected  by  the  Treasury  would  be  used 
to  help  finance  the  Latin-American  aid 
program,  should  not  that  remove  any 
possible  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  State? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  myself  would 
not  advocate  that.  I  think  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  stands  on  its  own.  We  have  made 
an  authorization,  and  I  think  there  will 
be  an  appropriation  of  $500  million  in 
the  first  stage.  I  think  everyone  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  is  the  first  stage,  assum- 
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ing  that  the  program  is  developed  prop¬ 
erly  and  in  accordance  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  been  set  forth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  this  proposal 
would  indirectly  help  to  finance  the 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  money  will  be 
in  the  Treasury,  certainly.  I  thought 
the  Senator  was  referring  to  earmark¬ 
ing  the  money.  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  earmarking 
$150  million.  If  it  is  in  the  Treasury, 
it  will  be  available  for  this  purpose. 
An  individual  judgment  should  be  made 
as  to  the  amount  needed  for  the  aid 
program  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  would  not  the 
indirect  effect  be  to  aid  that  program? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  certainly;  any 
amount  would.  I  thought  the  Senator 
meant  that  the  money  should  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  that  program.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  has  proposed  it,  it  is  a 
sound  plan  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  His  reinforcement  is 
mighty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  but  I  think  the  plan  is 
sound. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  deeply  pleased. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows  that  I  withheld  my 
vote  in  committee  when  he  offered  his 
amendment,  because  I  was  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  effect  it  would  have. 
I  thought  it  might  prejudice  the  bill.  I 
am  still  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
proposal.  So  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment  are  concerned, 
and  speaking  entirely  as  to  the  merits, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  $150  million 
are  a  very  small  number,  who  did  not 
anticipate  it. 

I  would  feel  entirely  differently  about 
the  amendment  if  its  effect  would  be  to 
deny  decent  living  wages  and  working 
conditions  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
work  in  the  cane  fields.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  entirely  directed  to  a 
small  number  of  wealthly  individuals 
who  have  many  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  sugar  on  hand. 

If  I  might  paraphrase  a  statement  by 
Winston  Churchill,  unless  we  adopt  the 
amendment,  I  think  the  bill  will  do  the 
opposite  of  what  Sir  Winston  said  with 
respect  to  the  Royal  Air  Force,  when  he 
said: 

Never  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  so 
few. 

In  this  case,  never  have  so  many  done 
so  much  for  so  few. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or:  Never  has  so 
much  been  done  for  so  few,  at  so  little 
risk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Never  have 
so  few  got  so  much  for  so  little.  Put  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I,  too,  withheld  my 
vote  yesterday  in  the  Committee  on 
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Finance,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  I 
still  have  apprehension  about  the 
amendment.  The  wage  scale  in  Cuba 
was  tied  to  the  price  of  sugar,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  One  of  the  difficulties 
Mr.  Castro  is  having  today  is  that  as 
the  price  of  sugar  has  gone  down,  the 
wage  scale  has  gone  down. 

I  do  not  speak  as  a  partisan  supporter 
of  the  President.  I  think  I  have  made 
that  abundantly  clear  in  the  past 
months. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  must  say  that  I  wish 
the  President  well  in  his  efforts  in  Latin 
America,  as  all  of  us  do,  I  am  certain. 
I  believe  we  should  get  a  sounder  or 
more  thought  out  judgment  from  the 
administration  and  from  the  State 
Department. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Senate  take 
hasty  action  now  which  will  kill  any  good 
impact  which  the  conference  held  at 
the  White  House  the  other  day  had.  I 
feel  certain  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
agrees.  The  results  of  the  conference 
were  not  received  with  any  great  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  but  they  were  received 
favorably  by  most  of  the  governments  in 
this  hemisphere.  I  think  that  if  we  deny 
something,  on  the  one  hand,  while  we 
promise  something  else,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can,  as  a  result,  affect  the  effort 
which  the  administration  is  trying  to 
make  to  solidify,  in  the  free  world,  the 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  I  have  given 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  President. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  I  do  not  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  intend  to  continue 
in  this  course.  I  agree  heartily  with  the 
President’s  Latin  American  program.  I 
intend  to  support  it.  I  believe  in  mak¬ 
ing  available  the  full  $500  million. 

In  all  these  programs,  we  have  the 
problem  of  financing  them  and  of  find¬ 
ing  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  I  am 
certain  there  will  be  some  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  some 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
may  say  that  we  cannot  afford  this 
Latin  American  program.  My  amend¬ 
ment  will  at  least  provide  $150  million, 
which  w£l  make  it  possible  to  extend 
foreign  aid  on  condition  that  the  foreign 
countries  do  something  to  improve  their 
own  situation ;  that  they  revise  their  tax 
systems ;  that  they  develop  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  land  holdings ;  and  that  they  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  their  people. 

I  think  $150  million  would  provide  us 
with  an  added  lever  with  which  we  could 
work. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  pointed  out,  the  people  who 
may  gain  from  this  House  proposal  are 
really  not,  preeminently,  the  common 
folks  of  those  countries;  perhaps  not 
even  those  who  will  produce  sugar  in 
the  future;  but  they  are  the  people  who 
hold  sugar  in  storage  at  the  present 
time  and  who  will  receive  a  tremendous 
windfall  because  they  will  have  bought 
sugar  at  world  prices  and  will  sell  at 
market  prices,  or  over  $50  a  ton  more 
than  they  paid  for  it. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  comes  to  us  under  a  deadline.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
both  regret  that.  However,  I  should 
like  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  who 
would  be  the  beneficiaries.  Are  there 
other  countries  which  are  involved 
where  the  wage  scale  is  geared  to  the 
price  of  the  product,  as  it  was  in  Cuba, 
and  as  it  is  today  in  Cuba?  That  sort 
of  thing  gives  me  some  concern. 

Following  the  observations  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
who  has  backed  the  so-called  Douglas 
amendment,  I  imagine  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  remain  in  the  bill.  However, 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  must 
take  this  action  in  a  48-hour  period. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  agrees 
with  me  in  that  statement,  because  he 
expressed  in  committee,  as  he  has  often 
expressed  in  committee,  the  view  that 
revenue  measures  should  not  be  brought 
up  under  a  deadline.  I  am  sympathetic 
to  his  position  in  that  respect.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  I  simply  wish  we  could  get 
a  more  definitive  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  White  House 
itself  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  facts  now  known  to  us, 
to  legislate  in  this  manner.  It  could 
have  a  very  heavy  influence  on  what 
this  administration  is  trying  to  do  in 
this  hemisphere.  I  think  none  of  us 
wishes,  in  any  way,  to  put  hurdles  in 
the  road  of  progress  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  Certainly  it  is  not  partisan 
in  any  sense — quite  to  the  contrary.  For 
that,  I  commend  him  and  invite  him 
to  continue  in  the  same  course. 

But  as  legislators  we  have  to  use  our 
judgment.  We  are  not  robots.  Frankly, 
I  think  some  of  us  are  better  informed 
and  have  a  clearer  view  of  this  subject 
than  do  some  in  the  lower  echelons  in 
the  Department  of  State.  I  know  that 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  served  in  the 
Department  of  State.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  join  in  any  denigration  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

But  there  is  a  tendency  for  every  oc¬ 
cupational  group  to  try  to  ingratiate 
itself  with  the  people  with  whom  it  is 
dealing.  That  is  natural;  it  is  an  oc¬ 
cupational  hazard. 

Our  diplomats  deal  with  the  diplomats 
of  these  countries  and,  primarily,  with 
the  well-to-do  and  the  upper  class 
people  there.  Over  glasses  of  logan¬ 
berry  juice  or  lemonade  they  discuss 
with  them  the  sugar  issue  and  other 
matters;  and  it  is  only  inevitable  that 
they  will  be  affected  by  the  views  of  that 
relatively  small  group  of  wealthy  men. 
However,  personally,  I  am  unwilling  to 
abdicate  my  use  of  commonsense 
simply  because  an  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  State  says  these  bonuses  should  be 
paid. 

Frequently  we  find  that  attempts  are 
made  to  give  the  impression  that  minor 
officials — whose  views  may  not  be  very 
well  founded — are  speaking  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  When 
President  Truman  was  in  office,  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  that  situation.  Frequently  we 
would  be  told  what  the  President  de¬ 
sired,  but  we  would  find  that  it  really  _ 
was  not  at  all  what  the  President  de¬ 
sired,  but  was  only  what  some  minor 
official  desired.  As  the  Senator  knows, 

I  objected  to  that  quite  strenuously  also 
during  the  last  administration. 

Certainly  the  Senate  must  not  abdi¬ 
cate  the  fulfillment  of  its  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Senators  must  do  their  duty.  Of 
course  we  should  cooperate  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  of  course  we  should 
put  the  interests  of  the  Nation  first. 
But  we  should  decide  what  are  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  much  too  great 
a  tendency  to  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  Some 
persons  say  that  the  other  subsidy 
of  3 1/3  cents  a  pound  will  amount  to  only 
$12  or  $13  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
But,  Mr.  President,  even  though  $12  a 
year  a  person  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
great  amount,  nevertheless,  the  total 
amount  involved  is  a  very  large  one;  it 
is  $150  million.  It  may  be  said  that 
when  the  $150  million  involved  in  my 
amendment  is  pro  rated  for  the  entire 
population  of  our  country,  it  amounts 
to  only  80  cents  a  person.  Nevertheless, 
the  total  bill  will  be  $150  million. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  connection  with  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  fact  that  the  producing 
groups  and  interests  tend  to  be  concen¬ 
trated,  whereas  the  consuming  groups 
and  interests  are  diffused.  So  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  is  diffused.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  the  public  interest  tends  to  be 
weakened. 

Recently  I  was  reading  Prescott’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in 
the  early  days,  and  also  his  description 
of  the  conquest  of  Peru.  As  we  know, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  natives 
in  those  countries  were  conquered  by 
very  small  groups  of  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  Incas  and  the  Aztecs  were  con¬ 
quered  because  they  were  diffused;  and 
the  result  was  that  a  rather  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Spanish  soldiers  were  able  to 
overpower  them. 

Today,  in  our  country,  the  special  in¬ 
terests  have  the  benefit  of  propaganda, 
ample  funds,  and  much  publicity.  As 
a  result,  they  have  tremendous  power. 
But  the  poor  housewife  or  baker  or  child 
who  pays  a  subsidy  when  they  drink 
a  soft  drink  does  not  know  what  the 
issues  are,  and  has  no  way  of  under¬ 
standing  this  complicated  situation,  and 
cannot  make  his  voice  heard.  But  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  should  be  the 
representatives  and  the  defenders  of  all 
those  persons. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
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from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  discussion  of  Peruvian  his¬ 
tory  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  has  received  from  the 
White  House  or  from  anyone  in  a  high 
position  in  the  State  Department — from 
any  noncareer  appointee  of  this  admin¬ 
istration — any  support  for  his  proposal? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  he  has  such  sup¬ 
port  for  it,  I  will  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
support  recommendations  which  come 
from  the  White  House.  We  shall  call 
on  him  for  payment  of  that  check  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  security  of  our  country  is  involved, 
the  administration  will  get  my  support. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  desire  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  Senator’s  proposal  has 
received  support  from  the  White  House 
or  from  a  high  ranking  official  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  I  know 
that  when  the  security  of  the  country  is 
involved  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
throw  partisanship  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  this  floor  I  have 
consistently  taken  that  position  and  re¬ 
frain  from  using  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  a  forum  for  my  statements  as 
chairman  of  my  party’s  national  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  that  is  true. 
The  Senator  has  done  his  other  work  on 
the  outside,  as  he  had  every  right  to  do. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  I  wish  to  be  sure 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  are 
protected.  If  the  administration  can 
convince  me — and  I  think  it  can,  when 
the  chips  are  down — that  a  matter  in¬ 
volves  the  security  and  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  country,  partisanship  will 
not  enter  into  the  picture  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

So  far  as  the  pending  proposal  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  whether  the  State  Department  takes 
a  position  in  regard  to  it.  Of  course,  if 
such  a  recommendation  is  made  by 
someone  serving  in  a  low  level  at  the 
State  Department,  I  shall  not  go  along 
with  it,  any  more  than  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would. 

I  believe  that  in  connection  with  this 
matter  we  should  get  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
or  someone  at  the  White  House  to  tell 
us  whether  in  his  opinion  this  proposal 
is  a  desirable  one  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  It  sounds  fine  to  me;  and  if  it 
is,  I  will  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  received  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Very  well ;  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  one  time 
I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  alongside  the  pres¬ 
ent  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  believe  that  situation  existed  there 
when  this  problem  first  came  up.  I  refer 
to  the  problem  of  what  we  are  to  do  with 
the  Cuban  sugar  quota.  As  I  recall,  at 
that  time  Mr.  Mann  was  the  adviser  on 
that  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  he 
still  is;  and  perhaps  he  is  advising  the 
President. 

During  the  hearings  Mr.  Mann  ad¬ 
vised  the  committee  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  when 
he  first  came  before  the  committee  to 
discuss  this  issue,  his  position  on  it  was 
entirely  flexible.  He  recognized  entirely 
that  the  purchases  could  be  made  on  a 
world-market  basis,  at  the  world-market 
price — in  which  event  there  would  be  no 
large  windfalls.  He  also  recognized  that 
the  purchases  could  be  made  on  a  quota 
basis,  with  the  various  quotas  reassigned 
and  large  windfalls  to  certain  producers. 

Mr.  Mann  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  write  this  measure  in  the  way  he 
wanted.  He  went  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  but  that 
committee  then  constituted  itself  a  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  measure.  Various  out¬ 
standing  members  of  that  committee 
had  visited  the  entire  area,  and  had  then- 
ideas  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done — 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  recall. 
For  instance,  they  had  the  idea  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  should  have  a  very 
large  percentage  of  this  increase,  at  the 
premium  price.  But  that  was  contrary 
to  the  position  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  I  assume  it  is 
contrary  to  the  position  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  and  is 
contrary  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Mann, 
who  at  that  time  was  advising  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  it  is  contrary  to 
my  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
right. 

So,  in  effect,  what  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  did  was  contrary  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  and  was  contrary  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  administration.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  because  of  the  deadline,  the  House 
committee  succeeded  in  doing  it.  In 
that  situation  the  House  sent  to  us  a 
bill  which  would  expire  at  a  certain 
time.  We  realized  that  the  bill  would 
create  problems;  but  we  could  not  very 
well  fail  to  pass  the  bill,  for  if  we  did 
not  pass  it,  no  measure  dealing  with  this 
subject  would  have  been  law  at  that 
time. 

I  doubt  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  take  a  position  con¬ 
trary  to  the  one  being  urged  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  must  say  that 
if  the  President  were  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  matter,  I  would  have 
thought  I  would  have  heard  more  about 
it  than  I  have  from  those  who  represent 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
because  I  had  to  seek  from  the  executive 
branch  the  little  I  know  about  this 
matter. 


I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two 
points  in  regard  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  saying. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  actually  aiding  the  people  of 
a  country  and  aiding  only  a  small  group 
in  that  country.  For  example,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  has  pointed  out  that 
according  to  the  chart  to  which  we  have 
been  referring,  Peru  would  be  allowed 
a  quota  of  176,426  tons - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  page  4,  we  find 
that  it  would  be  215,000  tons  on  a  quar¬ 
terly  basis,  or  860,000  tons  on  an  annual 
basis;  under  the  provisions  in  effect  for 
this  last  quarter;  and  if  the  premium  is 
$50  a  ton,  that  would  amount  to  $43 
million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  statement  to  speak  of  Peru  get¬ 
ting  $43  million  if  there  are  only  a  few 
large  producers  in  Peru  getting  the 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Two  companies  have 
from  60  to  70  percent  of  the  Peruvian 
production. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
particularly  know  the  names  of  those 
companies,  and  do  not  particularly  care 
which  companies  they  are,  or  whether 
they  come  from  one  particular  section 
of  the  country  or  another.  I  believe  one 
of  those  companies  is  American  owned 
and  controlled. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  an  American  company  would  get 
much  of  that  money.  It  is  said  that 
Peru  would  get  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  About  20  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  Peru  getting  the  money;  it 
is  a  matter  of  a  few  small  companies 
getting  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  few  big  companies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  few  big 
companies  holding  land  in  that  country 
will  get  the  money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  want 
to  do  something  for  the  people  of  Peru, 
if  we  want  to  make  this  proposal  become 
a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  start  out  by  adopting  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  Some  people  think  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  give  all  this  money  away  imme- 
liately,  willy-nilly,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  it  gets  there.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  money  never  seems  to  achieve  the 
desired  results  if  it  is  given  away  that 
way.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of 
the  $150  million  is  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  it  would  go  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  large  producers,  who 
will  be  making  a  large  windfall  profit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  some  importers 
might  get  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  also 
some  importers  who  happened  to  hold 
sugar.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  this  aid 
a  part  of  an  alliance  or  a  trade  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  way  to  start  it  would  be  to  buy 
the  sugar  at  the  world  price.  Then  if 
we  found  that  a  country  could  use  a 
premium  price  to  put  into  effect  better 
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working  conditions,  or  better  conditions 
of  government,  or  better  social  condi¬ 
tions,  we  could  then  proceed  to  give  it 
the  money  on  the  basis  of  a  cooperative 
arrangement,  in  which  the  government 
would  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

Clearly,  if  the  money  were  given  away 
in  this  fashion,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  it  would  achieve  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  of  helping  the  people,  or  that  they 
would  receive  any  benefit  as  a  result  of 
our  spending  the  $150  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  how  much  of  this 
money,  which  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  a  relatively  few,  would  be  deposited 
in  Swiss  banks,  and  possibly  used  as  a 
means  to  have  a  run  on  American  gold. 
That  is  a  subject  which  I  think  should 
be  probed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  it  seems  to 
me  that  once  this  particular  procedure 
is  started,  it  will  be  difficult  to  shut  it 
off,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  get  it 
started  in  the  first  place.  While  it 
might  be  desirable  eventually  to  pay  this 
amount,  it  might  be  better  to  start  on 
the  basis  of  paying  at  the  world  price, 
and  then  see  what  sort  of  arrangements 
could  be  worked  out  to  assure  some  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  their  paying  $150  million 
extra. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  my  re¬ 
marks. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  this  amendment  would, 
first  of  all,  greatly  benefit  the  American 
taxpayer,  whose  interests  have  long  been 
ignored  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Second,  it  would  avoid  building  up 
vested  interests  in  the  nonquota  or 
former  Cuban  share  of  the  American 
market  at  premium  prices. 

Third,  it  would  provide  an  incentive 
for  the  Cuban  people  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  seek  a  change  in  the  present 
Cuban  Government,  rather  than  approve 
the  status  quo  in  Cuba,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  ^e  quotas  were  redistributed 
at  premium  prices. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  additional 
funds  which  could  be  used  in  programs 
for  aid  to  Latin  America  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  a  well  planned  program,  not 
on  the  accident  of  who  grows  sugar,  and 
would  enable  the  funds  to  be  freely  dis¬ 
tributed,  instead  of  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  few  speculators. 

Fifth,  this  amendment  would  follow  a 
precedent  already  set  by  the  American 
Government  with  the  Dominican  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  this  last  year. 

Sixth,  it  would  assist  the  United  States 
in  its  balance  of  payments  problems. 

It  would  decrease  the  claims  which 
foreign  governments  have  on  our  gold 
supply  by  $150  million,  and  if,  as  I  sus¬ 
pect,  some  of  this  money  would  be  de¬ 
posited  in  a  Swiss  bank,  would  decrease 
the  ability  of  Zurich  to  tighten  the  fiscal 
knot  around  the  throat  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  section  4  of  the  bill  be 
stricken.  That  is  included  on  page  3, 
beginning  with  line  10,  down  through 
line  20. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  is  to  strike  out  the  Douglas 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  what  I  was 
going  to  say  about  the  Sugar  Act  has  al¬ 
ready  been  debated.  As  Senators  know, 
we  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  in  attempting  to 
have  sugar  legislation  enacted  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis.  It  seems  that  the  House  has 
adopted  a  program  of  sending  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  bill  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  results  that  our  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  is  unable  to  go  into 
every  aspect  of  the  sugar  problem. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  con¬ 
tinental  producers  of  sugar  beets  as  well 
as  sugarcane.  It  strikes  me  that,  if  and 
when  we  are  able  to  propose  a  long- 
range  Sugar  Act  to  the  Congress,  some 
leeway  should  be  given  to  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  produce  at  least  one-third  of 
our  consumption  requirements  in  the 
United  States,  not  including  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Today  under  the  basic  act  domestic 
growers  of  beets  are  permitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  1.8  million  tons,  which  constitutes 
22  ^  percent  of  our  requirements  based 
on  8  million  tons.  The  mainland  cane 
sugar  quota  is  fixed  at  500,000  tons,  based 
on  a  grand  total  of  8  million  tons. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  we  use 
the  formula  to  which  I  have  referred — 
that  is,  to  produce  at  least  one-third  of 
our  consumption  requirements — we 
would  still  have  quite  a  way  to  go.  With 
a  consumption  requirement  of  8  million 
tons  of  sugar,  continental  producers  are 
permitted  to  grow  only  28.7  percent  of 
our  requirement. 

We  are  all  very  anxious  to  pass  this 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  President  within  a 
few  days,  because  if  we  do  not,  the 
Sugar  Act  will  expire.  The  deadline  is 
March  31  at  12  midnight.  Unless  Con¬ 
gress  acts  by  that  time  it  is  entirely 
possible  a  lot  of  unwanted  sugar  will  be 
dumped  into  the  United  States  and  will 
thereby  affect  the  market  very  adversely. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment  I  am  sponsoring.  It  is 
my  belief  that  if  the  Senate  does  agree  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  Douglas  amend¬ 
ment,  which  we  have  been  debating  al¬ 
most  3Vz  hours,  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  will  accept  the  other  change  the 
Senate  committee  has  made.  As  we  all 
know,  the  other  change  made  by  the 
Finance  Committee  reduces  the  time 
during  which  the  current  act  would  be 
effective  from  21  to  15  months.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  the  act  expiring  on 
December  31,  1962,  it  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1962. 
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I  have  expressed  the  hope  there  will 
be  sufficient  time  remaining  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  for  the  committees  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  Commitee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
draft  a  bill  which  would  do  justice  to  the 
continental  producers  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  extending  the  act  is  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Congress  to  allocate  the  so-called  Cuban 
quota  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  law 
as  it  is  now  written  gives  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  wide  discretion  as  to  who  shall 
get  the  Cuban  quota.  The  terms  upon 
which  the  quota  is  to  be  allocated  to  a 
particular  country  are  not  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  Each  of  the  countries  which 
is  to  receive  more  sugar  than  is  now  al¬ 
lotted  is  told  that  the  additional  quota 
is  not  to  be  on  a  permanent  basis. 

I  voted  against  the  present  law,  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  the  bill  should  have  had 
a  longer  life  than  what  was  finally 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress.  As  I  re¬ 
call,  action  was  completed  after  mid¬ 
night  a  year  ago.  Now  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  again  with  a  situation  of  either 
accepting  the  act,  by  way  of  extending 
it  as  written,  or  else  having  no  sugar  law 
whatever  after  midnight  on  March  31, 
I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
feel  confident  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  as 
presented  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  minus  the  Douglas  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  now  seek  to  eliminate, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  a  conference, 
and  we  can  get  through  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  within  hours  after  the 
Senate  completes  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  as  it  is  now  on 
the  statute  books  provides  the  methods 
by  which  the  administrator  of  the  act 
shall  distribute  the  so-called  Cuban 
quota.  The  first  countries  to  receive 
some  of  the  quota  are  designated  in  the 
act  under  section  408.  These  are  the 
foreign  countries  which  have  quotas  of 
not  less  than  3,000  tons  nor  more  than 
10,000  tons.  These  quotas  are  all  to  be 
raised  up  to  the  10,000-ton  limit.  As 
was  brought  out  in  the  debate,  there  are 
only  five  countries  in  that  category. 

The  next  country  is  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  which  will  receive  15 
percent  of  the  remainder  of  the  so-called 
Cuban  quota.  As  I  pointed  out  pre¬ 
viously,  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  if 
this  friendly  country  is  permitted  to  ship 
only  the  regular  quota  to  the  United 
States  under  the  preferential  agreement 
and  then  told  that  any  further  alloca¬ 
tion  we  permit  would  have  to  be  sold  at 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  remainder  of  the  quota, 
including  any  unfilled  portion  of  alloca¬ 
tions  already  provided,  shall  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  foreign  countries  having 
quotas  under  section  202(c).  These 
countries  will  receive  allocations  in 
proportion  to  their  present  quotas;  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  spend  any  time 
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discussing  that  phase  of  the  act.  I 
have  done  so  in  the  past.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  I  think  it  was  shameful  for  us 
not  to  allow  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
its  just  share  of  the  Cuban  sugar  Quota. 

I  have  made  several  trips  to  the  Do- 
minican  Republic  over  the  years,  and  I 
can  say  that  great  forward  strides  have 
been  taken  in  that  country  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government.  When  the  present 
leader  of  the  Dominican  Republic  took 
charge  back  in  the  early  1930’s  the 
country  was  a  shambles.  Through  hard 
work,  and  without  financial  assistance 
from  our  Government,  great  progress 
was  made.  Roads  have  been  built,  fine 
schools  have  been  constructed,  and  hos¬ 
pitals  have  been  erected.  I  daresay  that 
there  is  not  a  country  in  either  South  or 
Central  America  in  which  the  people  as 
a  whole  are  better  off  and  have  better 
opportunities  than  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Those  accomplishments  were 
attained  by  utilizing  more  effectively  the 


resources  of  that  country. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  care  to  argue  any 
further  the  point  in  respect  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  I  am  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  bill  that  the  House  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate,  in  which  there  is 
a  refusal  to  give  a  quota  increase  to  any 
country  that  has  no  representation  with 
our  Government.  It  is  my  hope  that 
sometime  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be 
able  to  renew  our  friendly  relationship 
with  the  Dominican  Republic  so  that 
they  can  then  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  act. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  State  Department  favored  the 
committee  amendment,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  administration  was 
for  or  against  it.  As  I  understand,  the 
executive  department  is  against  the  so- 
called  Douglas  amendment.  I  wish  to 
read  a  short  statement  indicating  that 
opposition : 


A  provision  that  the  premium  paid  foreign 
producers  for  sugar  imported  under  realloca¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota  should  be  captured 
by  an  import  levy  is  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

1.  This  would  be  a  fundamental  change  in 
longstanding  policy,  which  would  involve  a 
number  of  troublesome  questions,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  acted  upon  hastily 
and  without  opportunity  to  identify  and 
consider  the  problems  involved. 

2.  This  would  becloud  and  confuse  the 
basis  of  U.S.  policy  in  transferring  procure¬ 
ment  from  Cuba.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
consideration  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
allocating  procurement  from  Cuba  should  be 
widely  and  clearly  recognized.  Expressed 
simply  it  was  to  avoid  dependence  on  an 
area  which  has  a  hostile  government,  and 
accordingly  to  diversify  sources  of  supply.  It 
would  be  highly  undesirable  if  these  con¬ 
siderations  were  to  be  clouded  with  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  U.S.  objective  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  imported  sugar  and  thus  to 
change  the  basic  relationship  between  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  suppliers  to  the  U.S. 
market. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  sugar  needed  to  re¬ 
place  Cuban  supplies  would  be  purchased  in 
Latin  America.  The  nonquota  countries  in 
Latin  America  which  are  in  need  of  foreign 
exchange  to  finance  their  economic  and 
social  development  would  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  receive  a  price  sub¬ 
stantially  Inferior  to  the  price  received  by 
the  domestic  industry,  formerly  received  by 
Cuba,  and  currently  received  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  basic  quotas  under  the 


Sugar  Act.  These  countries  would  regard 
such  action  as  inconsistent  with  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  recently  proposed  by  the 
President. 

I  have  been  quoting  directly  from  a 
statement  that  was  made  to  me  by  the 
State  Department  last  night.  I  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  any  longer.  I  believe  that  the  state¬ 
ment  speaks  for  itself.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  law  that  we  hope  to  reenact  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  President  leeway 
to  distribute  this  quota  effectively  and 
fairly  and  on  a  basis  that  will  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  permanancy.  I  am  very  hope¬ 
ful  that  during  the  period  from  March 
31  until  the  expiration  of  the  proposed 
act  the  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  get  together  and 
draft  a  long-range  bill  that  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  This  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  express  the  hope  that 
when  that  time  comes,  the  relationship 
between  our  country  and  Cuba  will  be 
better  than  it  now  is,  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  reallocate  to  the  Cubans  a  fair 
share  of  the  quota  that  has  been  taken 
from  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  whom  we  rec¬ 
ognize  as  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
has  referred  to  a  conversation  in  memo¬ 
randum  form  that  was  disclosed  to  him 
last  night  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  Douglas  amendment. 
Why  is  there  not  some  official  communi¬ 
cation  here  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  appropriate  official 
of  the  State  Department?  The  reason 
I  raise  the  question  is  that  on  the  night 
of  September  1,  1960,  I  belabored  the 
Senate  on  this  very  issue  to  secure  for 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  flexibility  of  action  to  distribute 
the  Cuban  quota  where  he  thought  it 
would  do  the  most  good,  and  I  was  forti¬ 
fied  with  official  information  over  the 
signature  of  the  President  on  that  point. 
Why  should  there  not  be  an  official  com¬ 
munication  before  the  Senate  now,  if, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  the  administra¬ 
tion — and  that  means  the  President — 
believes  that  the  amendment  is  inimica- 
ble  to  our  relationships  with  Latin 
America  and  not  in  the  interest  of  a 
sound  U.S.  policy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  short  answer  to  that  question.  I 
believe  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  himself  was  very  much  surprised 
when  his  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

All  this  was  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  not  surprised. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  was  not 
surprised? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  thought  the 
persuasiveness  of  my  case  was  such  that 
the  result  did  not  surprise  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  fact  is  that 
I  did  not  know  about  this  amendment 
until  late  yesterday  afternoon.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  heard  of  it  I  consulted  Members 
of  the  House.  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  not  going  to  take  it.  I  then  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  State  Department  and 
suggested  to  the  State  Department  that 


it  prepare  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  this  was  immediately  done. 
I  am  sure  that  before  the  debate  is  over 
someone  closer  to  the  President  than  I 
will  indicate  that  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  the  Douglas  amendment.  I 
believe  that  will  be  forthcoming  within 
the  next  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  ought  to  be  a 
summary  statement  to  clarify  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  now  prevails  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  As  everyone  knows,  here  is 
a  situation  in  which  someone  gets  some¬ 
thing  by  the  “grapevine.”  There  is  a 
homely  and  perhaps  somewhat  vulgar 
expression,  but  certainly  it  is  a  very  ex¬ 
pressive  term,  that  people  get  something 
from  the  “horse’s  mouth,”  whatever  that 
means;  but  that  sort  of  thing  can  be 
picked  up  in  different  quarters.  I  would 
like  to  be  fortified  and  have  nailed  down 
what  the  official  attitude  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  on  the  proposal  which  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Douglas  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  document  from 
which  I  have  read  is  official.  It  was 
handed  to  me  last  night  by  one  in  au¬ 
thority,  and  it  expresses  the  views  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  where  is  the 
signature? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  take  my  word  for  it.  I  myself 
consulted  administration  representa¬ 
tives  when  I  learned  that  the  bill  was 
to  be  taken  up  at  10  o’clock  today.  We 
had  to  do  a  little  rush  job.  There  was 
really  no  time  for  me  to  contact  the 
President.  I  would  probably  have  done 
that  last  night,  but  then  he  might  have 
referred  me  to  the  State  Department. 
Instead  of  going  to  him,  I  went  directly 
to  the  State  Department  representatives. 
I  knew,  in  fact,  from  previous  talks  with 
them  that  they  desired  some  leeway  in 
handling  the  allocation  of  these  quotas. 
If  the  Douglas  amendment  prevails  they 
will  have  to  buy  sugar  from  anyone  they 
can.  The  original  measure  allows  them 
to  more  or  less  control  the  purchases.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Douglas  amend¬ 
ment  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  hard¬ 
ship.  In  addition  it  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  to  those  who  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  act. 

It  could  not  be  explained  to  the  people 
of  South  and  Central  America.  They 
would  say,  “You  have  been  giving  Cuba 
these  benefits.  Why  are  we  not  en¬ 
titled  to  them?” 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  can  under¬ 
stand  that,  I  am  sure.  Before  we  vote 
on  the  bill,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  a  statement  from  the  President 
to  verify  what  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Frontier,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana 
that  if  he  will  call  up  his  Chief  in  the 
White  House  I  am  sure  we  can  get  one 
of  the  riding  pages  to  get  on  his  horse 
and  dash  down  there  and  get  the  state¬ 
ment.  It  should  not  take  more  than  an 
hour.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  just  said  that 
he  would  volunteer  to  go  there  himself. 
That  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Frontier. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  matter  laid  out 
in  official  fashion.  I  would  like  to  see 
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the  sentiments  documented,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  see  the  signature  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  There  is  nothing 
that  gives  such  stability  to  a  piece  of 
paper  as  the  right  kind  of  signature  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  not 
inclined  to  say  that  this  paper  is  not 
authentic,  is  he? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  indeed  not.  My 
friend  is  the  soul  of  all  that  is  authorita¬ 
tive  and  authentic.  He  would  never 
disclose  to  the  Senate  any  sentiment 
imputed  to  someone  else  unless  it  were 
religiously  stated  as  a  fact,  because  his 
reputation  for  probity  and  integrity  is 
absolute  and  unimpeachable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  beyond  re¬ 
proach,  too. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  I  would  still 
like  to  see  the  signature.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  the  1948  Sugar  Act 
through  June  of  1962. 

This  is  a  15 -month  extension,  and  as 
such  is  an  improvement  over  the  21- 
month  extension  provided  in  the  House 
bill. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  an  extension  of 
the  present  act  for  only  9  months, 
through  the  end  of  this  year. 

However,  with  the  time  running  out 
on  us  and  the  act  about  to  expire  on 
Friday  night  of  this  week,  the  realities 
of  the  situation  force  us,  in  this  instance, 
to  accept  what  is  possible  to  get. 

I  think  we  can  get  a  15-month  ex¬ 
tension,  and  when  our  Senate  conferees 
meet  with  the  House  I  hope  they  will 
hold  firm  for  15  months,  bearing  in  mind 
the  problems  of  Colorado  sugar  beet 
growers. 

The  longer  the  act  is  extended  on  a 
temporary  basis  the  greater  the  poten¬ 
tial  trouble  for  the  suger  beet  growers 
in  my  State. 

What  our  Colorado  beet  farmers  need 
is  fast  congressional  action  on  a  new, 
permanent  sugar  law ;  one  that  will 
treat  the  disposition  of  the  Cuban  quota 
in  an  invariable  and  stable  manner  over 
a  long  period. 

In  general  terms,  the  new  sugar  law 
ought  to  provide  for  increased  marketing 
allotments  and  increased  growing  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  beet  sugar. 

These  allotments  ought  to  apply  over 
a  long  enough  period  of  time  to  permit 
the  farmers  and  the  processors  to  amor¬ 
tize  the  investments  they  will  be  required 
to  make  in  putting  new  beet  acreage  and 
new  beet  factories  into  production. 

The  reallocation  of  the  3  million  tons 
of  raw  sugar  previously  reserved  for 
Cuba  will  mean  a  substantial  change  in 
the  farm  economy  of  27  States  and  U.S. 
possessions  and  20  foreign  nations. 


In  terms  of  acreage  the  3  million  tons 
could  mean  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
additional  1  million  acres  of  farmland 
converted  to  sugar  beet  and  cane  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  will  have  a  tremendous  economic 
impact  in  the  areas  where  the  sugar  is 
planted,  factories  expanded  and  new 
processing  facilities  constructed. 

The  uncertainty  surrounding  this 
growth  in  sugar  production  must  be  re¬ 
moved  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

This  is  why  I  support  a  short  tempo¬ 
rary  extension  of  the  1948  act  and  fast 
action  on  a  new  permanent  act. 

The  unfairness  in  a  long — that  is  21 
months— -temporary  extension  of  the 
1948  Sugar  Act  is  this:  Our  own  domestic 
beet  and  cane  sugar  growers  and  our 
friends  in  sugar  growing  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  countries  are  going  to  increase 
production  without  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment  for  markets  for  their  products. 
They  are  going  to  hope  for  long-term 
markets,  but  for  the  next  21  months 
they  will  have  no  assurance. 

Not  only  our  domestic  producers,  but 
also  our  foreign  friends,  need  to  know 
over  a  long  period  what  sugar  tonnage 
they  can  expect  to  be  able  to  market  at 
a  fair  price.  Twenty  foreign  nations,  at 
this  time,  are  temporarily  filling  the 
Cuban  quota. 

The  longer  we  extend  the  1948  act  on 
a  temporary  basis  the  more  uncertain, 
the  more  complex,  we  make  conditions 
for  Colorado  farmers  and  farmers  in 
other  beet-growing  States.  At  the  same 
time,  by  extending  temporarily  reas¬ 
signed  quotas  to  other  sugar  producing 
nations  we  tend  to  induce  them  to  build 
up  their  farm  and  processing  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  point  where  eventual  read¬ 
justment,  or  cutback,  in,  say  1963,  could 
cause  severe  economic  repercussions. 
Such  repercussions  would  necessarily 
have  unfavorable  foreign-policy  reac¬ 
tions. 

The  wisest  course  for  our  Government 
to  take  would  be  to  extend  the  1948 
Sugar  Act  for  as  brief  a  temporary  pe¬ 
riod  as  is  practical. 

I  would  favor  9  months,  but  I  will, 
accepting  the  political  realities  facing 
us,  agree  to  15  months. 

However,  I  urge  a  prompt  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  issue  by  the  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  has  stated  that  he  will 
hold  hearings  on  a  new  and  permanent 
sugar  program  in  May  of  this  year. 

Relying  on  this  promise  I  will  support 
this  temporary  extension. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  still  com¬ 
plete  action  on  a  new  sugar  law  before 
adjournment  this  summer. 

It  is  vital  to  our  domestic  growers 
and  to  stable  foreign  relations  that  we 
do  so. 

If  we  are  to  eventually  reallocate  3 
million  tons  of  sugar  among  domestic 
and  foreign  producers  this  must  be  done 
promptly  so  that  costly  patterns  are  not 
developed  whereby  inevitable  change  be¬ 
comes  painful  and  destructive  and  for¬ 
eign  friends  are  lost  or  parts  of  our  own 
sugar  economy  are  economically  de¬ 
pressed. 

This  issue  means  a  lot  to  my  State. 


Colorado  is  the  second  largest  sugar 
beet  producing  State  in  the  United 
States. 

Only  two  States  in  the  Nation  harvest 
more  than  100,000  acres  of  sugar  beets 
a  year — Colorado  and  California.  Colo¬ 
rado  harvested  155,100  acres  in  1960; 
California  208,000  acres. 

Colorado  has  the  most  beet-producing 
farms  of  any  State  in  the  Nation  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar  beets.  We  have  4,285  beet 
farms.  The  next  State  is  Idaho  with 
4,047. 

Colorado  has  the  most  number  of  per¬ 
sons  eligible  for  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  We  have  8,810. 
Idaho  has  6,371. 

Out  of  22  sugar  beet  States,  Colorado 
is  second  in  tons  of  beets  harvested — 
2,761,000  in  1960 — and  second  in  Sugar 
Act  payments. 

Colorado  has  more  sugar  beet  fac¬ 
tories  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Colorado  has  14  factories.  California 
has  10.  The  next  nearest  State  has  five. 

All  of  this  means  that  my  State  has 
a  real  stake  in  the  actions  taken  by  this 
Congress  on  sugar. 

What  we  do  here  today  bears  heavily 
on  the  economy  of  my  State. 

Last  year  Colorado  farmers  earned 
$42,464,069  from  sugar  beets. 

At  the  same  time  another  $25  million 
was  paid  out  to  workers  in  the  14  Colo¬ 
rado  sugar  beet  processing  plants. 

Sugar  is  a  $70  million  income  pro¬ 
ducer  in  my  State. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  told 
me  yesterday  that  whereas  Colorado 
farmers  planted  157,300  acres  to  beets 
in  1960  they  intended  to  plant  175,000 
acres  this  year. 

This  is  an  11-percent  expansion  and 
it  represents  the  maximum  amount  our 
Colorado  factories  can  handle  without 
expending  large  sums  for  expansion. 

This  pattern  appears  to  be  true 
throughout  the  beet  producing  States. 
The  expected  national  increase  is  11.3 
percent  from  976,800  acres  to  1,087,400 
acres. 

Beyond  this,  new  plants  are  necessary 
and  new  plants  take  2  years  and  $12 
million  apiece  to  build. 

Before  we  can  ask  our  growers  to 
step  up  their  acreage — with  the  related 
heavy  farm  machinery  and  labor  costs — 
and  ask  our  processors  to  invest  millions 
in  new  plants,  we  must  give  them  a  long¬ 
term  commitment  on  markets  for  their 
product  under  revised  quotas. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  long-term 
commitments,  Mr.  President,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  development  of  new  sugar  beet 
growing  areas. 

Several  regions  of  the  United  States 
have  expanded  their  sugar  beet  acreage 
at  a  rate  better  than  25  percent  in  the 
past  10  years.  One  region’s  acreage  has 
jumped  60  percent. 

In  my  own  region — the  high  plains 
and  intermountain  area — growth  has 
been  about  15  percent. 

Competition  for  new  sugar  beet  acre¬ 
age  is  growing  between  the  regions. 

To  the  extent  that  such  competition 
does  not  destroy  certain  producing  areas 
it  is  a  welcome  economic  condition. 
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But  one  area  of  my  State  is  being 
hurt  by  the  umbridled  growth  in  beet 

0^01*03,^6. 

The  Colorado  western  slope  beet  grow¬ 
ing  area  has  insufficient  acreage  in  beets 
to  sustain  a  healthy  beet  processing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  area  is  excellent  beet  grow- 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  986,  THE  EMER¬ 
GENCY  PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  60  cities,  of  all  sizes 
and  in  all  regions  of  the  country,  has 
given  strong  support  to  S.  986,  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  month  to  author¬ 
ing  "country  and  the  farmers  are  anxious  j  jze  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  State 
to  expand  production. 

The  beet  processing  plant  has  warned 
the  growers  that  it  must  close  unless 
production  is  expanded.  It  is  feared 
that  this  plant  will  move  to  a  new  beet 
producing  region. 

Loss  of  the  western  slope  processing 
plant  would  bring  economic  havoc  to  the 
region’s  farmers  and  factory  workers. 

However,  because  of  restricted  market¬ 
ing  allotments  for  beet  sugar  our  grow¬ 
ers  are  not  encouraged  to  expand  their 
acreage  to  insure  a  profitable  operation 
of  the  sugar  company’s  plant. 

The  problem  has  been  temporarily 
solved  in  this  way:  The  growers  this 


and  local  governments  to  accelerate  pub¬ 
lic  works  of  all  kinds  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  recession. 

I  believe  almost  everyone  agrees  that, 
in  theory  at  least,  public  works  should 
be  used  as  a  countercyclical  device. 
They  should  be  postponed  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  full  employment  and  inflationary 
pressures,  and  they  should  be  speeded 
up  during  periods  of  recession.  Thus, 
public  expenditures  can  be  scheduled  to 
offset  the  rise  and  fall  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  and  spending,  and  the  business 
cycle  leveled  out. 

The  President  has  announced  a  series 
of  measures  designed  to  speed  up  Fed¬ 
eral  public  works  activities.  But  there 


flatly  that  they  would  take  advantage  ofy 
the  bill.  Of  the  other  15,  some  were 
posed  to  the  idea  in  principle,  and  i 
said  that  they  were  doubtful  if  they  cphld 
raise  any  additional  money  locally  in 
order  to  participate.  A  few  suggested 
that  their  public  works  programs  were 
proceeding  all  right  without  federal  as¬ 
sistance. 

However,  the  vast  majority  of  mayors 
and  other  city  officials  indicated  their 
approval  of  the  bill,  /nd  some  were 
enthusiastic.  Mayor  d^Lesseps  S.  Morri¬ 
son  of  New  Orleans,  for  example,  wrote: 


Senator  Clark’s 
being  just  about  tt 


year  have  been  forced  to  accept  con-^  ig  no  pr0gram  t0  brmg  about  a  corre 


tracts  at  much  lower  rates  for  their  beets 
in  order  to  induce  the  company  to  keep 
the  plant  open. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers 
Association  has  wired  me  “this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  uneconomic  and  cannot  con¬ 
tinue.” 

What  the  western  Colorado  farmers 
fear  is  that  the  plant  will  close  down 
permanently  and  the  sugar  company 
will  concentrate  on  developing  new  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  in  other  regions. 

Once  a  new  permanent  sugar  act  is 
passed  these  uncertainties  will  be  re¬ 
solved  and  with  increased  beet  sugar  al¬ 
lotments  the  sugar  companies  and  the 
farmers  can  work  out  growing  and  pro¬ 
cessing  arrangements  economically  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  both. 

I  cite  the  problems  of  the  western 
Colorado  beetgrowers  as  an  example  of 
the  uncertainties  in  the  whole  sugar  pic¬ 
ture  which  must  be  resolved  so  that  the 
beet  sugar  industry — growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors — can  be  assured  a  measure  of 
proper  growth. 

Because  of  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  beet  sugar  situation  in  my  State, 
the  second  ranking  beet  sugar  State  in 
the  Nation,  I  call  for  as  brief  a  tempo¬ 
rary  extension  as  practicable  of  the  1948 
Sugar  Act. 

At  the  same  time  I  call  for  a  new 
permanent  sugar  act  with  adjusted  in¬ 
creased  sugar  quotas  for  our  foreign 
friends  and  increased  quotas  for  domes¬ 
tic  beetgrowers  so  that  they  may  im¬ 
prove  their  economic  condition  and  sta¬ 
bilize  it  against  year-to-year  uncertain¬ 
ties. 


^ponding  acceleration  of  State  and  local 
public  works.  S.  986,  which  I  introducec 
on  February  23  with  the  cosponsorsh. 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
ginia  tMr.  Randolph]  ,  the  junior 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  ,  arid  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  is  designed  to  remedy  that  lack. 

The  program  which  we  .propose  is 
patterned  after  that  of  the  public  Works 
Administration'uf  the  1930's.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  PWA.she  Federal  grant  would 
be  45  percent.  Thte  grants  would  be  giv¬ 
en  only  for  projects  'Ufat  represent  a  net 
increase  in  the  current  rate  of  capital 
expenditure  of  the  fiubli\body  concerned, 
and  priority  would  be  given  to  projects 
which  could  be  started  within  90  days  and 
completed  within  1  year  thereafter. 

The  bill  Authorizes  $500  million  in 
grants  iminediately,  with  another  $500 
million  npnde  available  at  the  President’s 
discret: 

The,first  question  that  arises  is  wheb  Ler 
and  local  governments  would 
in/fi  position  to  participate  in  such 
mgram.  Do  they  have  projects  “or 
shelf”  ready  to  be  put  under  con 
struction?  And  can  they  raise  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  accelerated 
projects? 

To  obtain  answers  to  these  questions, 
the  American  Municipal  Association  has 
undertaken  a  survey  of  cities  of  all  sizes 
asking  them  whether  they  would  take 
advantage  of  S.  986,  if  it  were  passed, 
and  how  much  additional  public  works 
construction  they  would  be  able  to  place 
under  contract  with  the  bill’s  assistance. 

To  date,  the  AMA  has  received  replies 
from  60  communities.  Of  these,  45  said 


foposal  strikes  me  as 
most  effective  and  rea¬ 
listic  means  of  alleviating  some  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  economic  pis,  as  has  been  thus  far 
advanced. 

City  Manager  Wesley  McClure  of  San 
Leandro,  Jcalif.,  wrote: 

We  feer  that  the  bill  would  accomplish  its 
objective  of  stimulating  construction  and 
employment. 

tayor  Lester  E.  Collins  of  Springfield, 

,  said: 

The  city  of  Springfield  would  be  most 
anxious  to  embark  on  a  short  range  program 
to  include  substantial  amounts  of  street  pav¬ 
ing,  sidewalk  reconstruction,  street  lighting, 
and  off-street  parking  lots. 

Mayor  Leo  Berg  of  Akron,  Ohio,  wrote: 

In  my  judgment,  such  a  public  works  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  increasing  the  value  of 
municipalities  is  an  excellent  approach  and 
proper  in  consideration  for  relief  of  economic 
pressure  we  now  find  in  the  United  States. 

The  responses  to  the  American  Munici¬ 
pal  Association  survey  confirm  the 
testimony  received  from  State  and  local 
public  officials  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dur¬ 
ing  recent  hearings  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island.  Virtually 
without  exception,  these  mayors  and 
State  officials  supported  S.  986. 

The  45  cities,  which  indicated  they 
would  participate,  enumerated  projects 
totaling  around  $100  million  which  they 
could  get  underway  in  these  cities  alone. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  States, 
^counties,  special  districts,  and  other  pub- 
bodies,  as  well  as  cities,  would  be 
jible. 

1  :onsent  that  a  sum- 

ma  ies  to  the  American 

Mi  m  survey,  and  the 

inc  printed  at  this  point 

in  st  of  the  60  letters 

are  .  Patrick  Healy,  Jr., 

exe  the  association,  but 

a  f  either  to  me  or  an- 

otl  Senate. 

■]  ijection,  the  letters 

we:  jnted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 
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In  America,  the  Jesuit  weekly,  an  article 
by  Father  Charles  M.  Whelan  says: 

S.  “We  could  and  did  expect  a  silence  respect¬ 
ful  of  the  problem.  As  President  of  the 
United  States  *  *  *  he  should  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  pronouncements  on  delicate  con¬ 
stitutional  issues.” 

This  IB  a  new  doctrine  of  Presidential  rights 
and  privileges.  The  President  has  opposed 
direct  aidXeven  in  loans,  to  any  private  or 
parochial  schools. 

So  far  oneNcatholic  paper,  the  Common¬ 
weal,  has  supported  the  administration’s  ed¬ 
ucation  bill.  That  newspaper  says:  “If  for 
any  reason  the  biil  should  be  defeated,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country  would  suffer.” 

It  is  of  more  than\iinor  significance  that 
the  Commonweal  is  eo^ted  by  Catholic  lay¬ 
man,  and  not  by  the  priests  and  bishops 
of  the  church.  \ 

Not  only  is  the  hierarchy  using  press 
artillery  in  the  battle,  but  \a  far-reaching 
lobby,  by  person  and  by  letters  and  cards, 
is  well  underway.  \ 

These  facts  amply  justify  the \statement 
made  in  the  New  York  Times  byVTohn  D. 
Morris  in  a  special  Washington  dispatch : 

“American  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  have  reached  a  decision  which  is 
testing  the  church’s  strength  as  a  political 
force  in  this  country.”  '  \ 

It  can  be  added  that  this  is  the  first  time?' 
in  recent  times,  that  the  church  has  publicly 
and  determinedly  put  forth  its  power  in 
American  politics. 

The  Roman  priesthood  waged  a  similar 
political  contest  last  year  in  Puerto  Rico. 
It  was  defeated,  largely  by  the  votes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laymen. 

The  present  signs  are  that  the  hierarchy 
will  meet  defeat  in  its  extraordinary  ex¬ 
cursion  into  politics.  For,  regardless  of  the 
Constitution,  direct  Government  aid  to  pri¬ 
vate  and  church  schools  would  still  more 
weaken  the  American  public  school  system. 


[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Mar.  11,  1961] 

Religious  Debate  Imperils  Kennedy’s 
School  Aid  Bill 

Eleven  months  ago,  while  still  a  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator,  John  F.  Kennedy  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  Washington. 

Much  of  that  speech  was  given  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  religion  and  his  presidential 
candidacy,  and  it  contained  this  statement: 

“Federal  assistance  to  parochial  schools, 
for  example,  is  a  very  legitimate  issue  ac¬ 
tually  before  the  Co^ress.  I  am  opposed  to 
it.  I  believe  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional 
I  voted  against  it  on  the  Senate  floor  tms 
year.”  / 

This  week,  speaking  as  the  President  Mr. 
Kennedy  restated  his  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  grants  of  public 
funds  to  nonpublic  schools  are  clearly  un¬ 
constitutional.  He  also  stated  hi/belief  that 
even  long-term  loans  of  puhllc  funds  to 
such  schools  are  probably  unconstitutional. 

In  doing  so  he  disagreed/with  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  his  church.  / 

The  cardinals,  bishop/  and  archbishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ichurch  in  the  United 
States  are  demanding  low-interest  Federal 
loans  for  work  on/their  church  schools. 
Furthermore,  thev/have  promised  to  fight 
any  school  aid /bill  that  does  not  help 
pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  and 
they  probablVnave  the  power  to  kill  such 
legislation.  / 

Their  position  is  one  that  even  a  Catho¬ 
lic  President  (and  a  lawyer)  doubts  in  con¬ 
stitutional  terms.  And  it  is  one  that,  in  our 
opinion,  amounts  to  unwise  public  policy 
for  me  country. 

We  are  aware  that  many  parents  are 
tifxed  for  support  of  public  schools  when 
aheir  own  children  are  enrolled  in  private 
or  church  institutions.  Some  of  them  must 


feel  that  this  is  unjust,  and  that  it  is  only 
fair  that  public  funds  be  used  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  own  schools. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  entire  country 
is  harmed  when  the  quality  of  education  in 
any  sector — public  or  private — suffers  from 
lack  of  support. 

But  it  is  dangerous  business  that  the 
Roman  hierarchy  pursues. 

Public  funds  in  this  country  go  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  and  those  schools 
are  open  to  all  children  from  all  religious 
denominations. 

There  are  denominations  that  choose  to 
operate  their  own  schools  because  they 
want  religious  instruction  for  the  young. 
They  are  perfectly  free  to  establish  such 
schools,  and  parents  are  perfectly  free  to 
send  their  children  to  them. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  operate  such 
schools  as  a  matter  of  choice  and  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  to  expect  Government  to  sup¬ 
port  them  because  they  exist.  Tax  funds 
are  collected  from  all  the  people,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  resist  pressures  to  channel 
money  into  private  areas. 

The  concept  of  a  separate  church  and 
state  is  imbedded  deeply  in  the  American 
Constitution,  and  for  the  very  best  of  his¬ 
torical  reasons.  That  concept  holds  that  a\V 
the  churches  will  prosper,  and  so  will  tile 
state,  if  they  keep  their  affairs  from  /oe- 
Scoming  too  mixed.  The  state  guarantees  to 
dvery  church  the  right  to  operate,  /but  it 
bestows  no  favors  upon  any  and  takes  part 
in  the  operation  of  none.  It  has/no  pets: 
it  grafts  no  special  privileges.  / 

It  isNmportant  that  this  concept  not  be 
diluted  year  after  year,  as  is  slowly  happen¬ 
ing.  AndXpr  that  reason  the  Catholic  posi¬ 
tion  must  \ot  prevail  inf  the  school  aid 
legislation,  im  even  whgre  loans  are  con¬ 
cerned.  \  / 

The  PresidentSos  c^gisistent  in  his  posi¬ 
tion.  We  hope  thisValuable  program  is  not 
sacrificed  because  gC  the  religious  argument 
it  has  unfortunately  \ttracted. 

[From  the  Chtedotte  Observer,  Mar.  26,  1961] 
Democracy  and  Puihuc  Schools 

One  reason  why  Congress;  should  avoid 
public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  has  very 
little  Us  do  with  religion.  It\has  a  great 
deal  tes  do,  however,  with  education  and  the 
democracy  that  only  education  can.  sustain. 

Public  schools  are  one  of  the  large\reasons 
why  the  American  people,  so  diverse  lh  their 
Origins,  have  been  able  to  come  together 
into  a  society  so  united  in  purpose  \nd 
attitude.  \ 

There  is  as  much  democracy  in  our  schools^ 
as  in  any  of  our  institutions.  There  the 
barriers  can  be  knocked  down  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  leveled.  There  immigrant  children 
have  ceased  to  be  Irish,  or  Greek,  or  Puerto 
Rican  and  have  become  American,  and  their 
parents  in  their  pride  have  become  more 
American  too. 

The  public  schools  have  been  the  cement 
that  has  joined  -peoples  of  different  lineage, 
different  thought — even  different  pigmenta¬ 
tion — in  common  cause.  A  private  school 
may  divide  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
private  and  caters  to  the  “select.”  A  church 
school  may  divide  because  it  is  established  to 
serve  a  particular  creed,  a  particular  need. 
The  public  school  bridges.  It  unites. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  private  or  church 
schools  lack  a  place  In  American  society. 
There  is  the  full  right  to  establish  them  and 
to  attend  them,  and  it  must  always  be  so. 

But  a  pluralistic  society  must  be  careful  in 
supporting  such  schools  lest  it  fragmentize 
education  and,  in  doing  so,  fragmentize 
society  itself.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  con¬ 
stitutionality:  it  is  a  matter  of  reason.  It  is 
just  as  important  as  law  in  the  context  of 
the  present  debate  over  the  President’s  school 
program. 


The  Denver  Post  puts  it  succinctly:  / 
“If  this  Nation  ever  reaches  the  stage  When 
the  children  of  each  of  the  256  separate 
demoninations  attend  256  separat/  school 
systems  financed  by  the  Government,  the 
danger  to  our  national  unity  wifi  be  very 
great  indeed.”  / 

True,  only  a  few  of  the  ninny  religious 
groups  now  operate  their  ow*  schools.  But 
who  can  say  what  might  Mppen  if  govern¬ 
ment  steps  in  to  subsidize  religious  schools 
as  it  supports  public  synods  now?  Would 
not  splinted  schools  be  encouraged  then  as 
they  are,  in  effect,  discouraged  now? 

Admittedly,  this  is  only  one  phase  of  a  big 
subject.  But  it  i/a  phase  that  Washington 
cannot  well  ignore. 


[From  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News] 
Kennedy  and  Private  Schools 

President  Kennedy  has  staked  himself 
out  unequivocally  on  the  issue  of  Federal 
aid  to/private  or  parochial  schools:  He  is 
against  it  because  the  U.S.  Constitution,  as 
interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  pro¬ 
hibits  it. 

/ The  President  also  hopes  that  the  issue 
'will  not  be  stirred  further  by  members  of 
his  own  church  because  such  stirring  would 
only  help  defeat  the  Federal-aid-to-public- 
schools  bill  now  pending  before  Congress. 

In  this  respect,  as  a  Washington  wag 
noted,  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Catholic,  qualifies  as 
the  most  satisfactory  President  the  Baptists 
and  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  have  ever 
had.  These  groups  have  been  most  persist¬ 
ent  in  applying  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state,  even  to  the  point  of  re¬ 
fusing  Government  handouts  for  schools, 
hospitals,  or  other  phases  of  church-sup¬ 
ported  activities. 

The  President,  of  course,  is  right  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  law.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  under  the  Constitution  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  such  appropriations.  Many 
sincere  Catholics  believe  this  is  rank  dis¬ 
crimination.  While  they  are  entitled  to 
their  opinion,  we  still  believe  they  are  wrong. 

The  distinction  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  must  be  maintained.  Public 
schools,  theoretically  and  increasingly  in 
practice,  are  open  to  all  qualified  children. 
Those  parents  who  choose  to  use  private 
schools,  for  whatever  reasons  good  or  bad, 
are  not  denied  the  use  of  public  schools  for 
their  children.  They  simply  make  the  de¬ 
cision  not  to  use  them  because  they  want 
something  they  feel  is  not  provided  in  such 
schools. 

There  is  no  logic  in  arguing  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  therefore  undertake  to  sup¬ 
port  private  or  parochial  schools  as  such. 


NJFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

\  No  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools 
President  Kennedy  put  it  succinctly ;  “The 
Constitution  clearly  prohibits  aid  to  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
doubt  of  Nat-” 

Legally  tnSre  should  be  no  question.  A 
major  element  of  the  democratic  freedom 
which  is  so  basrB  to  the  United  States  is  the 
concept  that  thi\  state — the  servant  of  all 
the  people — shall  Itove  no  ties  with  any  re¬ 
ligious  body.  \ 

That  is  the  constitutional  issue  involved 
in  the  current  dispute  \etween  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prelates  of  the  Romah  Catholic  Church 
and  the  President  over  his  pjans  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  \ 

But  there  is  far  more  thaiK  a  matter  of 
time-honored  legal  stricture  at  Stake  in  this 
matter.  Commonsense  and  V1  open- 
minded  review  of  what  the  American  dream 
is  all  about  should  convince  citizen's,  of  all 
faiths  and  pocketbooks  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  bar  as  applied  to  education  is  not  an 
18th-century  intrusion  but  a  living  necessity. 
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prelates  say  that  aid  to  the  public 
schooL  system  is  discriminatory  against 
children  in  parochial  schools.  But  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  is  free  to  these  children  as 
to  all  others.  Its  classrooms  are  open  to 
them  and  th  children  in  Protestant  and  non¬ 
sectarian  prVyate  schools.  Their  parents 
have  chosen  ml  alternative,  as  is  their  right. 
But  this  free  \hoice  certainly  does  not 
mean  they  are  bVing  discriminated  against. 

The  prelates  inornate  they  would  accept 
long-term,  low-inten^st  loans  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  its  schools,  instead  of 
the  grants  proposed  fdc  public  school  use. 
If  one  form  of  aid  is  Unconstitutional,  so 
is  the  other.  For  the  onl\  difference  would 
be  in  the  size  of  the  subsidy  paid  to  a 
church  by  the  state.  \ 

We  trust  this  issue  will  alVays  be  dis¬ 
cussed  calmly,  not  heatedly.  l\  should  be 
kept  from  becoming  a  source  of  Better  con¬ 
tention  between  Americans.  And  rt  should 
be  kept  so  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
system  of  universal  free  education  ^pre¬ 
sented  in  the  public  schools  was  itself  Orig¬ 
inally  created.  American  children  of  \ll 
backgrounds — of  rich  and  poor,  of  city  an^ 
country,  of  immigrant  and  pioneer,  of  de¬ 
vout  and  doubters— should  have  available 
to  them  the  best  possible  education. 

To  support  with  the  money  of  all  the 
people  schools  for  separate  groups  would  be 
to  further  a  fragmented  class  society  in 
America. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1961] 
Church,  State,  and  Schools 

Are  President  Kennedy  and  the  sponsors 
of  the  aid-to-education  bill  trying  to  penal¬ 
ize  parents  who  think  their  children  should 
be  taught  in  church  schools?  This  view 
was  bound  to  arise  as  the  controversy  over 
aid  to  parochial  schools  has  waxed  hotter. 
It  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
determine  the  relations  between  the 
churches  and  the  State  in  this  country. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  this  feeling  that 
public  policy  acts  unfairly  to  discriminate 
against  the  parochial  schools.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  many  other  churches 
have  made  enormous  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country.  Everyone  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  if  their  efforts  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  or  substantially  lessened,  heavy  new 
burdens  would  fall  upon  the  public  schools. 
Taxes  for  education  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  Why,  then,  when  Congress  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  new  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  should  the  church  schools  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it? 

The  question  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  con-i 
stitutional  system  and  political  philosoph- 
Underlying  both  is  the  principle  that  ltll 
men  are  free  and  equal,  and  a  vital  pant  of 
this  freedom  is  the  right  to  worship  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of/govern- 
ment.  In  pursuit  of  this  principle  church 
schools  are  allowed  to  operate  free  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  governmental  control.  Every 
church  may  decide  for  itself  whether  general 
education  for  its  young  adherents  should  be 
linked  to  religious  instruction. 

It  became  apparent  many  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  that  religious  ana  other  private  in¬ 
stitutions  could  not  supply  the  entire  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  the'people.  Public  schools 
supported  by  tax  /funds  grew  in  numbers 
and  became  the  Blighty  force  they  are  today 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  modern  education  to  all  children.  To¬ 
day  public  education  has  become  a  bulwark 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  It  can  no 
more  be  /abandoned  or  impaired  than  can 
our  Federal  system  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
On  thg  contrary,  an  irresistible  demand  has 
arise/!  for  improvement  and  expansion  of 
public  school  plants  and  facilities  and 
teaching  staffs. 


However  deeply  concerned  they  may  be 
about  their  own  problems,  critics  of  the 
President’s  program  should  be  able  to  see 
that  an  extension  of  aid  to  church  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools  alike  would  critically  undercut 
the  latter.  The  major  educational  burden 
has  fallen  upon  governmental  agencies  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  taxing  power.  As  soon 
as  public  funds  were  made  available  to 
church  and  private  groups,  every  religious 
organization  would  try  to  set  up  and  expand 
schools  of  its  own.  The  public  schools 
would  inevitably  suffer  an  eclipse. 

Beyond  this  unhappy  prospect  is  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  separating  the  general  public 
interest  in  education  and  the  sectarian  in¬ 
terest  in  proselyting  within  a  church  school. 
Many  advocates  of  Federal  funds  for  paro¬ 
chial  schools  point  to  the  great  advantages 
of  what  is  called  a  “God-centered  education.” 
But  each  church  has  a  different  concept  of 
God  and  His  teachings  so  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  sponsor 
that  kind  of  education  without  becoming 
involved  in  sectarian  controversies.  This  is, 
of  course,  precisely  what  the  first  amend¬ 
ment’s  prohibition  on  the  establishment  of 
ka  state  church  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Congress  must  therefore  face  the  hard  fact 
tfeit  no  aid  can  be  given  to  church  schools 
without  putting  the  Government  in  the  for- 
bidoVn  business  of  fostering  the  churches  i 
that  operate  the  schools.  This  should  ba*  1 
clear  ,t\  critics  as  well  as  supporters  of  tjffe 
Presidents  program.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  religious  instruction  can  be  /iven 
to  supplement  public  education,  anc^lf  the 
pressure  on  church  schools  continual  to  in¬ 
crease  many  oik  them  may  have  Jro  modify 
their  operations\  This  would  be/£  far  more 
satisfactory  solution,  in  our  view,  than  an 
attempt  to  bend  public  education  and  the 
principle  of  separation  between  church  and 
state  to  the  intereefe  the  parochial 
schools. 

In  any  event,  the  Go^^cnment  must  not, 
and  cannot  under  th^Confeitution,  intrude 
upon  the  teaching  ctfAeligiom.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  Government  would  not 
need  to  interferes  with  the  curriculums  of 
church  schools/  but  if  the  Government 
should  financasMethodist,  Episcopalian,  and 
Catholic  schools,  for  example,  it  would  by 
reason  of  tjrfat  fact  be  teaching  methWism, 
episcopalymism,  and  Catholicism.  sfeely 
debate  am  the  vital  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  ought  to  begin  with  genera 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  is  forbidden' 
teroftory. 


EXTENSION  OP  SUGAR  ACT 
OF  1948 

Mr.  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  acting  minor¬ 
ity  leader  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  interested 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  be 
taken  at  4  o’clock  on  the  Douglas  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  time,  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  disting¬ 
uished  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  about  to  make,  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Anderson  amendment  we  vote  at  5 


o’clock,  and  the  time  be  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  the  minority  leader,  half 
to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  ARE  NOT 
SOCIAL  PL  ANNIN  G/TOOLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pr/(sident,  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  wnen  certain  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  my/State  of  California 
and  its  role  in  defense  production  should 
be  refuted.  Indara,  simple  justice  de¬ 
mands  that  they  be  eradicated.  I  also 
feel  it  is  vital ym  this  connection  to  re¬ 
move  outwonr  shibboleths  from  the  lexi¬ 
con  of  the  Senate. 

Periodically,  complaint  is  registered 
that  an  /indue  or  unfair  or  unwise  con¬ 
centration  of  procurement  contracts 
places  by  or  for  the  armed  services  is 
awarded  industries  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
ancy  to  link  this  complaint  with  unre- 
ated  pieces  of  legislation  and  to  make 
it  a  part  of  irrelevant  discussions.  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  out  because  of  a  re¬ 
grettable  disposition  to  suggest  that  one 
means  of  improving  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  or  of  specific  portions  of  it  is  to 
cut  down  on  the  placement  of  orders  for 
defense  hardware  with  concerns  located 
or  headquartered  in  California. 

The  matter  of  defense  procurement  is 
at  the  very  heart  of  all  programs  and 
efforts  to  assure  our  national  security 
and  to  provide  adequate  forces  for  deter¬ 
rence  of  aggression  and,  if  circumstances 
beyond  our  control  should  require  such 
action,  for  instant  and  devastating 
retaliation. 

Let  me  acknowledge  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
President,  that  California’s  industrial 
economy  comprises  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  companies,  both  large 
and  small,  which  specialize  in  fabricat¬ 
ing,  assembling,  and  developing  items 
for  our  anned  services.  This  is  a  fact 
tof  life  of  which  all  Californians  are 
oud.  It  also  seems  to  be  a  reason  for 
eriyy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other 
are^  of  our  country. 

While  I  have  no  desire  to  impute  to  my 
colleagues  unworthy  motives,  I  am  im¬ 
pelled  t\  conclude  that  certain  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  relating  to  the  place¬ 
ment  of  defense  procurement  contracts 
are  inspired  yn  large  part  by  obvious 
covetousness,  nw  selfish  envy,  and  by 
greater  concernfever  local  welfare  than 
for  national  security. 

My  remarks  today  are  prompted,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  submission  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  add  another  and 
highly  improper  factor\o  those  which 
are  considered  in  the  plafeng  of  orders 
for  military  hardware. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  th^t  when  the 
Congress  votes  immense  sumfefor  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  th  main¬ 
tain  a  strong  American  defense,  tnkcon- 
gress  does  not  desire  to  have  feiose 
moneys  spent  for  social  or  other  pfe'- 
poses. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  I  firmly'1* 
maintain  that  our  national  welfare  can 
not  tolerate  having  defense  procurement 
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Coast  Chambers  Fight  for  Defense  Con¬ 
tracts — Battle  Strategy  for  California 
Lawmakers  Against  Eastern  Inroads 
apped  at  Parley 

(By  John  H.  Averill) 

Washington. — Within  the  next  few  days 
California  Congress  members  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  battle  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
mountinjKand  well -organized  eastern  cam¬ 
paign  to  pirate  away  west  cost  defense 
business. 

Plans  on  hW  to  cope  with  the  eastern 
pirating  manemrers  were  discussed  Tuesday 
at  a  closed-dock  meeting  of  west  coast 
chamber  of  commerce  executives  and  the 
California  congressional  delegation. 

H.  C.  (Chad)  McCftdlan,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  agd  host  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  said  afterv^u-d  the  session  was 
called  to  discuss  the  economic  impact  of 
present  and  future  defeNf  procurement 
matters. 

VOICE  FEAR  OF  LOSS® 

However,  it  was  learned  thatNhe  session 
went  considerably  beyond  this  ancfcdhat  sev¬ 
eral  speakers  indicated  considerabrtL  appre¬ 
hension  that  defense  business  might  be 
diverted  from  the  west  coast  to\help 
economically  depressed  regions  in  the  Bast. 
Also  attending  the  meeting  were  chamber 
of  commerce  representatives  from  Sal 
Francisco  and  Oregon  and  Washington,’* 1 
along  with  observers  from  the  California 
State  Chamber. 

To  meet  the  eastern  threat,  it  was  learned, 
west  coast  interests  are  preparing  statis¬ 
tical  material  which  they  contend  will  give 
California  Congress  members  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  justify  the  State’s  major  role  as  a 
defense  producer. 

Meanwhile,  Senators  Keating  and  Javits, 
both  New  York  Republicans,  kept  up  their 
almost  daily  verbal  drumfire  against  what 
they  call  an  overconcentration  of  defense 
contracts  in  California. 

Keating,  in  a  Senate  speech,  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert  “to  keep  a 
close  watch”  to  assure  that  subcontacts 
under  the  new  $1  billion  contract  to  Lock¬ 
heed  for  jet  cargo  transports  “are  spread 
over  a  fair  geographical  area  and  not  con¬ 
centrated  in  any  one  spot.” 

“New  York  has  many  fine  firms,”  Keating 
said,  “it  has  excellent  facilities.  New  York¬ 
ers  have  all  the  know-how.  What  they  need 
is  a  little  consideration  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  which  seems  to  have  taken 
quite  literally  Horace  Greeley’s  remark 
about  going  west.” 

Javits,  in  a  similar  vein,  said  prime  defense 
contracts  to  what  he  termed  high  unem¬ 
ployment  areas  in  New  York  State  dropped 
by  60  percent  during  the  last  quarter  oLd960. 

West  coast  interests  fear  that  the  con¬ 
stant  attacks  from  New  York  and  other 
States,  typified  by  the  Keating  add  Javits 
remarks  Tuesday,  might  eventually  result 
in  the  Pacific  coast  losing  addiyonal  defense 
business.  It  is  at  this  pro§/ect  that  the 
current  retorts  are  aimed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The/&iligence  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Califor¬ 
nia  gave  rise  to  th/  thought  that  the 
New  York  delegation  should  perhaps 
display  some  diligence  themselves  on 
behalf  of  their  Sftate. 

The  united  efforts  of  the  congressional 
delegation  firnn  California  to  assist  their 
State  are  /perfectly  proper  and  legiti¬ 
mate  efforts  and  are  legendary  in 
Washington.  They  have  been  going  on 
for  years. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  fact 
tha/  the  Senators  from  New  York  have 
xry  no  way  charged  favoritism  in  the 
taking  of  contracts  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  defense 
business  of  the  entire  Nation  being  cen¬ 


tered  in  one  State.  We  have  not 
charged  favoritism.  We  still  do  not 
charge  favoritism.  But  we  do  say  that 
to  some  degree  the  preponderance  of 
contracts  for  California  is  due  to  the 
very  diligent  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  now  addressing  us,  and  to  the 
diligent  efforts  of  the  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  in  the  other  body.  They  have 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  defense  offi¬ 
cials  a  constant  awareness  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  State  of  California,  which  are 
great.  Some  of  us  from  other  States 
feel  that  we  also  have  the  know-how, 
the  facilities,  the  trained  labor  force, 
the  scientific  institutions  to  which  the 
Senator  from  California  has  referred, 
and  all  the  other  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  a  vigorous  industrial  complex. 
We  too  should  be  able  to  alert  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  to  the  abilities  of  our 
own  States  to  perform  in  some  of  the 
fields  of  defense  procurement. 

It  will  be  my  intention,  again  express¬ 
ing  my  gratitude  to  my  friend  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  deal  at  some  length  with  they 
proposed  legislation  to  which  he  h§ 
been  referring.  At  the  moment,  I 
k being  importuned  by  those  who  aiVin- 
jrested  in  sugar  legislation  to  /inake 
these  remarks  brief.  I  will  therefore 
refVain  from  further  remark?!  I  as- 
sure\my  friend  from  California  that 
when\  attack  his  position-/riot  him  as 
an  individual — I  shall  be/nappy  to  in¬ 
form  himsaxf  what  I  intend  to  say,  and 
to  give  hiim^very  opportunity  to  be  here 
on  the  flooX  because/ this  open  debate 
on  the  meritXof  ojar  respective  States 
and  their  abilicvto  do  the  job  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  is&ll  to  the  good. 

Mr.  JAVITS/  M^.  President,  will  the, 
Senator  yiele^ 

Mr.  KUCITEL.  I  jHfild  to  the  senior 
Senator  fr/rn  New  Yorkyand  I  thank  my 
friend  tjrfe  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

MiVjAVTTS.  I  shall  be\very  brief. 
However,  I  wish  to  participate  in  this 
cqjioquy,  because  I  have  had  a  gteat  deal 
do  with  the  proposed  legislation^vhich 
las  been  referred  to. 

I  should  like  to  tell  my  friend  fhom 
California  that  with  $23  billion  in  pro¬ 
curement,  and  the  amount  increasing 
according  to  the  President’s  new  defense 
requests,  and  with  only  about  $3  billion 
of  the  $23  billion  actually  in  competitive 
bids,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me 
that  any  American,  whether  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  of  New  York,  or  any  group  of 
Americans  in  either  State,  all  of  them 
taxpayers — and  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  California,  after  New  York, 
pays  the  largest  amount  of  Federal  taxes 
into  the  Federal  Treasury — would  object 
to  the  idea  of  having  more  competition. 

I  have  been  among  those  who  said 
that  California  anticipated  the  missile 
emphasis,  prepared  for  it,  and  did  a  vast 
amount  of  research  to  get  the  benefit 
of  it. 

I  want  my  State  to  do  precisely  what 
California  has  done.  I  do  not  want  the 
door  closed  to  this  opportunity  to  benefit. 
That  is  all  that  is  implied  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  whole  New  York  delega¬ 
tion.  We  want  an  open-door  policy,  not 
a  closed-door  policy,  with  respect  to  Fed¬ 


eral  procurement,  including  negotiq/ed 
contracts. 

So  what  we  say  to  our  own  people — 
and  we  say  this  to  both  labor  ana  man¬ 
agement — is,  “Sharpen  your/  pencils, 
widen  your  research,  and  dc/  what  the 
people  in  California  did,  so  inat  you  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to y/ompete.” 

As  my  colleague  from/New  York  has 
said,  we  are  not  heaping  abuse  on  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  do  not  /marge  favoritism. 
We  are  asking  our  State  to  emulate  what 
we  consider  to  be/a  proper  example  of 
enterprise.  I  h0pe  very  much — and  I 
know  that  the/Senator  from  California 
feels  this  way/ too,  and  I  know  he  is  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  State-/that  in  uttering  these  words 
to  the  p/fople  of  his  State  there  is  no 
reason  em  their  part  to  fear  when  we  ask 
the  people  of  our  own  State  to  get  on  the 
ballyso  to  speak.  That  is  all  we  intend 
to/fo  with  our  proposed  legislation. 

[r.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Congressional 
Quartei'ly  Report,  March  24,  1961,  shows 
that  in  1960  the  total  wage  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  active  duty  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  was  $6,064,781,380.  Of 
this  total  national  amount  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  California  was  $781,380,000. 
Dealing  with  Federal  employees,  the  to¬ 
tal  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  $5,318  million,  of  which  $788,- 
659,000  was  spent  in  California.  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  23  percent  mentioned  before  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  procurement  contracts,  and 
not  at  all  to  other  expenditures. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  time  from  this  point 
until  4  o’clock  is  controlled  and  equally 
divided  for  debate  on  the  Douglas 
amendment;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  El- 
lender  proposal  to  strike  the  so-called 
Douglas  amendment  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  23D  AMEND¬ 
MENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
GRANTING  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

1  minute  to\£he  distinguished  Senator 
from  South 

Mr.  CASE  <k  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  takeNthis  minute  to  make 
the  statement  for  the  Record  that  the 
23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
now  the  law  of  the  lami,  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  I£ansas  having 
ratified  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  gives  to  the  voters  oM,he  District 
of  Columbia  the  right  to  vot\for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President. 

The  soundness  of  that  appJWch  is 
evidenced  by  the  speed  with  whic^i  the 
amendment  was  ratified,  setting  almost 
a  time  record  for  the  ratification  of 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
colloquy  which  we  have  listened  to  on 
the  flookof  the  Senate  in  the  last  few 
minutes/hetween  the  Senators  from  the 
States  of  New  York  and  California,  is 
evidence  of /the  high  value  which  we 
place  upon  representative  government. 
For  too  long  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  not  had  the\pportunity  to  express 
itself,  and  now,  atlast,  it  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  for  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  president,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presided,  this  is  a 
great  day  for  democracy  right  here  at 
home.  It  is  significant  that  after  161 
years  the  disenfranchised  peopleNpf  the 
District,  consisting  of  nearly  1  million 
citizens,  will  be  entitled  to  vote,  because 
of  the  action  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Kansas  on  this  very  day  ii 
bringing  about  ratification  of  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  these  2  States  have  joined  the 
36  other  States  which  preceded  them  in 
bringing  about  ratification  of  the  23d 
amendment. 

Certainly  this  is  a  great  day  for  de¬ 
mocracy  at  home,  in  what  many  of  us 
look  upon  as  the  world  capital  of  democ¬ 
racy,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  pledge  every 
effort  to  expedite  enabling  legislation 
to  permit  orderly  voting  procedures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  officials  at  this  moment  are  con¬ 
sidering  proposed  legislation  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Congress  within  the  very  near 
future.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  pro¬ 
posals  should  not  move  along  in  an  or¬ 
derly,  vigorous  manner  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

I  think  it  should  be  commented  that 
we  who  believe  in  a  full  measure  of  citi¬ 
zenship  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  not  feel  that  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  fully  and  completely;  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
should  be  no  confusion  between  the 
question  of  national  suffrage  and  the 
question  of  local  self-government,  be¬ 
cause  both,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are 
very  important  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  thrft 
my  own  State  of  Nevada  was  the  12th 
State  to  join  the  honor  roll  in  ratj/ying 
the  amendment. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  th/  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  SoutK  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  {Mr.  Keating], 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the/Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  the  Effort  to  secure 
ratification  of  the  anfendment.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join /With  them  in  this 
endeavor.  I  am  gl&d  it  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  today/  The  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Oolumbia  will  within  the 
near  future  implement  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  oi^r  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  ope  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

M yf.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hapfry  to  join  in  expressing  my  gratifi¬ 


cation  at  the  action  taken  today  by  the 
last  two  States  to  ratify  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  gives  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  full  citizenship,  at 
least  so  far  as  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

I  myself  favor  home  rule  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  but  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  much  more  contro¬ 
versial  measure. 

Mr.  President,  Ratification  has  now 
been  completed.  The  next  step  is  im¬ 
plementation,  which  will  require  the 
passage  of  a  District  of  Columbia  elec¬ 
tion  law  by  the  Congress.  I  hope  im¬ 
mediate  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
implementing  legislation  while  the 
momentum  generated  by  the  process  of 
ratification  is  still  upon  us. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
^Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  for  their  fine 
forts  in  which  I  was  happy  to  join  in 
pushing  for  the  enactment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  vote  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  I  am  also  grateful  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr., 
Bible]  nqr  the  fine  cooperation  which  he 
has  demonstrated  at  all  stages  of  tpis 
work. 

Finally,  ivi^.  President,  I  salut/  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbiyr  wel¬ 
come  them  to  the  ranks  of  voting  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  I  trustNthem  to  exercise  their 
new  privilege  wiselysand  diligently.  And 
I  salute  the  people /of  omr  Nation  for 
making  possible  thik  /nstoration  of 
democracy  to  the  Capits^of  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world 

Today  is  a  great  da/  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  2>outh  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  kind  remarks  made  abou\  me.  I 
appreciate  and/applaud  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible!'  that  the  Committee  onNdie 
District  di  Columbia  will  now  take 
prompt  Action  to  implement  the  amende 
ment. 

Me/keATING.  I  am  very  happy  that 
thaJr  will  be  done. 


ISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  BRAZIL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  noon 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
the  privilege  of  honoring  and  serving  as 
hosts,  at  a  luncheon,  to  six  visiting 
parliamentarians  from  our  sister  re¬ 
public  to  the  south,  Brazil. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  six 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
the  Brazilian  Parliament  as  our  guests 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  been  given  the  honor  of 
formally  presenting  them  to  the  Senate. 

I  introduce,  first,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committe  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil,  the 
Honorable  Raymundo  Padilha.  [Ap¬ 
plause,  Senators  rising.] 

I  present  next  the  Honorable  Helio 
Machado,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 


Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Ap¬ 
plause,  Senators  rising.] 

Next  I  present  the  Honorable  Ocelh 
de  Medeiros,  who  also  is  a  member  of  me 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil.  ^Ap¬ 
plause,  Senators  rising.] 

Next  I  present  the  Honor able/ftlenotti 
del  Picchia,  a  member  of  the' Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Applause,  Sena¬ 
tors  rising.] 

I  present  next  the  H&norable  Jose 
Henrique  Turner,  a  meuffber  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  of  ^Brazil.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

Next  I  present  >fie  Honorable  Moreira 
da  Rocha,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

On  behalf'  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  I  ygxtend  to  our  visiting  parlia¬ 
mentarians  a  very  sincere,  warm,  hearty 
welcome.  We  want  them  to  know  that 
the  ftfcilities  and  services  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Senate  are  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
'yield  as  much  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  welcome  extended  to  our 
friends  from  Brazil  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations.  We  are  very  highly  honored 
today  to  have  our  friends  from  our  great 
sister  republic  as  our  guests  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  of  the  United  States. 

Brazil  is  the  country,  of  the  whole 
world,  which  most  nearly  corresponds 
with  our  form  of  government  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  legislative  process,  and  in 
other  ways. 

I  might  also  add  that  Brazil  is  the 
country  of  the  world  whose  views  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  most  closely  coincide 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
seldom  found  on  opposite  sides  of  any 
question  which  arises  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  could  continue  at  length  to  extol  the 
virtues  and  the  wonders  of  our  great 
siscer  republic  to  the  south,  but  I  realize 
that/time  is  limited.  I  shall  simply  say 
that  we  are  indeed  pleased  that  so  many 
members  of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of 
Deputies/could  visit  us  in  Washington. 
They  will  see  much  more  of  the  United 
States,  but\m  are  particularly  pleased 
that  they  can  n^eet  with  us  in  our  Capital 
City. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  OnSbehalf  of  the  Senate, 
the  Chair  welcome^  our  distinguished 
visitors. 

EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  single  problem  involved  in  de¬ 
veloping  long-range  sugar  legislation 
this  year  is  the  problem  of  the  new 
grower — the  question  of  how  much  and 
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how  fast  domestic  sugar  production 
should  be  permitted  to  expand  in  both 
old  and  new  producing  areas  during  the 
years  ahead.  I  say  it  is  the  greatest 
single  problem  because  it  touches  on  so 
many  other  phases  of  the  complicated 
sugar  program,  and  because  it  has  rami¬ 
fications  that  extend  not  only  to  all 
parts  of  our  own  country,  but  also  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  field  of  our  delicate  relations 
with  the  nations  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  While  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  new  growers  is  primarily  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  resolved  in  long-range  sugar 
legislation,  which  we  are  not  consider¬ 
ing  today,  it  has  been  injected  into  the 
discussion  of  the  short-range  bill  now 
before  us.  And  so,  Mr.  President,  a 
thorough  discussion  of  this  question  and 
its  ramifications  is  essential  to  our  ar¬ 
rival  at  a  wise  judgment  on  the  bill  we 
are  considering. 

In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  new  grower  and  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  is  dramatically  exemplified.  In 
Idaho  we  have  an  old  and  well-estab¬ 
lished  beet-sugar-producing  industry, 
and  we  also  have  many  fanners  on 
newly  developed  agricultural  land  who 
do  not  now  grow  sugar  beets  but  who 
are  eager  and  anxious  to  do  so.  Within 
the  borders  of  Idaho  we  have  in  micro¬ 
cosm  the  conflicts  which  complicate  this 
problem  on  a  national  scale. 

For  nearly  60  years  the  growing  of 
sugar  beets  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  agriculture  of  Idaho,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  beet  sugar  processing 
plants  has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  industrial  pattern  of  my  State.  The 
first  beet  sugar  factory  in  Idaho  was 
built  at  Idaho  Falls  in  1903.  Over  the 
years,  that  factory  has  been  modernized 
and  enlarged  until  it  is  virtually  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  factory,  but  it  is  still  in 
operation  at  Idaho  Falls.  There  are 
five  other  factories  in  operation  in  my 
State — at  Preston,  Paul,  Twin  Falls, 
Lincoln,  and  Nampa.  The  last  new  beet 
sugar  factory  in  Idaho  was  built  in 
1942,  nearly  20  years  ago. 

Idaho  ranks  third  among  all  the  22 
producing  States  in  volume  of  sugar 
beets  and  beet  sugar  produced.  Last 
year,  1,776,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  and 
434,907,300  pounds  of  refined  beet  sugar 
were  produced  in  Idaho.  The  sugar 
beet  crop  is  among  the  most  important 
field  crops  in  my  State,  from  an  income 
standpoint,  and  annually  accounts  for 
between  $20  million  and  $25  million  of 
cash  income  for  the  farmers  of  Idaho. 

By  any  definition,  Idaho  is  an  old- 
established  sugar-beet-production  area. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  prefer  to  finish  my 
speech,  since  I  am  speaking  on  limited 
time.  If  I  have  any  time  left  when  I 
have  finished,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  a 
question. 

Yet  within  my  State  there  are  many 
farmers  who  would  like  to  become  new 
sugar  beet  growers.  My  mail  daily 
attests  to  this  fact. 

One  area,  in  particular,  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  because  it  has  a  parallel 


in  many  another  State.  Some  70,000 
acres  of  land  have  come  "under  irriga¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  in  the  Minidoka  rec¬ 
lamation  project — known  locally  as  the 
North  Side  project.  It  extends  into 
three  counties  in  south-central  Idaho. 

On  this  land  are  many  war  veterans, 
who  now  are  striving  to  pay  for  small 
parcels  of  the  land  for  whose  freedom 
they  so  valiantly  fought  and  bled.  Most 
of  them  are  young  people,  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  establish  a  future  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  They  came  to  this 
land,  many  of  them,  in  trailers,  and  have 
built  their  small  homes  with  their  own 
hands,  board  by  board,  shingle  by 
shingle,  nail  by  nail,  during  the  hours 
when  they  were  not  laboring  in  their 
fields.  They  came  to  the  land  when 
farm  operating  costs  were  high  and  go¬ 
ing  higher,  and  when  general  farm  in¬ 
come  was  going  down.  Their  capital  is 
limited.  They  are  desperately  in  need 
of  a  dependable  cash  crop — a  crop 
around  which  they  can  build  a  balanced 
and  sensible  farm  operation,  a  crop 
which  will  fit  well  into  a  rotation  plan 
which  will  help  build  the  fertility  of 
their  land,  a  crop  which  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  building  up  farm  surpluses. 
The  sugar  beet  ideally  fits  all  their  re¬ 
quirements.  But  under  the  present  law, 
precious  few  of  these  veterans  and  other 
farmers  on  the  Minidoka  project  are 
permitted  to  grow  this  one  crop,  which 
would  do  more  than  any  other  to  give 
substance  to  their  dreams  of  a  secure 
future  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Yet,  just  a  few  miles  away,  even  in 
the  same  counties,  they  see  the  “old 
growers”  produce  sugar  beets,  year  after 
year.  Each  fall,  the  veterans  see  the 
steam  rise  from  the  processing  plants, 
white  plumes  contrasting  against  the 
deep  blue  Idaho  sky,  banners  signalling 
the  harvest  of  another  crop  of  sugar 
beets,  which  they,  the  veterans,  are  de¬ 
nied  the  privilege  of  growing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  understandable 
why  my  files  bulge  with  pleas  for  changes 
in  the  Sugar  Act — changes  which  would 
give  greater  consideration  to  new  grow¬ 
ers.  Yet  the  pleas  of  my  Idaho  con¬ 
stituents  are  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  that  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  is  essentially  a  system  of  balances, 
and  that  when  any  material  changes  in 
the  system  are  proposed,  due  recogni¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  various  parts  which 
maintain  the  balance.  Most  of  the 
Idaho  veterans  who  now  are  asking  for 
an  opportunity  to  produce  sugar  beets 
have  grown  up  in  sugar-beet  country. 
Many  of  them  grew  up  on  farms  that  had 
sugar-beet  allotments.  This  has  given 
the  veterans  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  sugar 
program  and  the  established  industry. 
They  would  not  destroy  others,  in  order 
to  gain  a  dubious  advantage. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  provide 
for  additional  acres  to  be  available  for 
allocation  to  new  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  quota  for  marketing 
the  sugar  produced  from  the  new  acres. 
The  quota  for  new  producers  can  come 
from  only  three  sources:  First,  existing 


quotas  of  other  parts  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  including  the  established 
beet-sugar  industry;  second,  the  annual 
growth  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market;  or 
third,  foreign  quotas,  including  the 
quota  which  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  allocated  to  Cuba,  but 
which  under  today’s  circumstances 
rightly  is  forbidden  to  Cuba. 

It  would  be  unsound,  unfair,  and  un¬ 
just  to  take  away  from  the  domestic 
producing  industry  any  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  its  quota,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  entry  of  new  growers.  The  ones 
who  now  are  producing  sugar  beets  are 
the  ones  who  have  built  the  industry. 
Thousands  of  them  have  stayed  by  the 
industry  through  thick  and  thin.  They 
have  produced  sugar  beets  and  have  kept 
the  industry  going  when  other  farm 
crops  were  much  more  attractive  and 
much  more  profitable  to  produce.  Sugar 
beet  prices  have  been  relatively  stable 
over  the  years.  True,  they  have  not 
dropped  as  sharply  or  as  fast  as  have 
the  prices  of  some  other  major  crops. 
But  neither  have  they  risen  to  the 
heights  to  which  the  prices  of  other  farm 
crops  have  risen  during  some  of  the 
years  in  the  1940’s.  Yet  thousands  of 
farmers  continued  to  produce  sugar 
beets,  when  they  could  have  made  a 
great  deal  more  money  by  shifting  to  the 
production  of  other  crops.  Advocates 
of  expanding  the  beet  sugar  industry 
into  new  areas  have  expressly  stated 
they  would  not  want  to  cut  back  the 
existing  industry  and  penalize  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  built  the  industry — if  that 
were  the  only  way  for  new  growers  to 
get  into  the  business. 

The  second  alternative  for  getting 
quotas  for  new  growers  is  to  reserve  for 
them  some  of  the  added  acreage  required 
to  produce  sugar  to  fill  the  annual 
increase  in  our  market  needs. 

One  year  ago — in  March  of  1960 — I 
proposed  to  a  sugar  bill  then  pending 
in  the  Senate — S.  3210 — an  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  in  exactly 
that  way  some  acreage  for  new  produc¬ 
ers.  My  amendment  would  have  re¬ 
quired  that  each  year,  Cuba’s  former 
share  of  the  annual  growth  in  our  sugar 
market  would  have  been  allocated  to 
domestic  areas,  and  40  pei’cent  of  that 
amount  would  have  been  allocated  to  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area.  In  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  increased  acreage  to  fill  that 
part  of  the  quota,  under  my  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
been  required  to  give  preference  to  new 
and  small  growers.  Thus,  on  a  progres¬ 
sive  basis,  each  year  some  additional 
acreage  out  of  the  natural  growth  in 
our  sugar  market  would  be  available  to 
help  these  new  and  small  growers. 

Because  of  the  situation  in  regard  to 
sugar  legislation  which  prevailed  during 
the  last  session,  neither  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  3120,  nor  any  proposed  amendments 
to  that  bill  had  an  opportunity  to  reach 
the  floor. 

I  realize  that  today  my  proposal  of 
last  year  would  appear  modest  indeed. 
The  situation  today  is  entirely  changed. 
Because  of  the  continued  anti-American 
acts  of  the  Castro  government,  Cuba  has 
been  denied  her  entire  quota. 
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The  mood  of  the  Nation — and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  Congress — has  changed.  A 
genuine  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry 
and  its  need  to  expand  into  new  areas 
is  much  more  widespread  than  it  was 
in  March  a  year  ago. 

So  in  the  present  situation  the  only 
realistic  alternative  is  to  transfer  some 
of  the  foreign  quota  to  domestic  areas; 
and  the  logical  place  to  get  it  is  from 
the  quota  that  would  have  gone  to  Cuba 
if  the  Cuban  Government  had  not  em¬ 
braced  the  Communists.  Cuba’s  quota 
today,  on  an  annual  basis,  would  have 
been  3  y3  million  tons,  at  the  present 
level  of  consumption.  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  say,  here  and  now,  how  much 
of  that  quota  should  be  transferred  to 
domestic  areas.  The  details  of  a  long- 
range  sugar  program  cannot  be  written 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress.  But  the 
amount  of  the  former  Cuban  quota  that 
should  be  transferred  to  domestic  areas 
ought  to  be  substantial. 

The  experiences  we  have  had  with 
respect  to  Cuba  during  the  past  2*4 
years,  since  Castro  came  to  power,  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  incontrovertibly 
in  our  national  interest  never  again  to 
rely  on  only  one  foreign  nation  for  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  sugar  supplies — 
just  as  it  would  be  in  Cuba’s  interest 
not  to  rely  on  a  single  crop  to  support 
her  economy.  Similarly,  in  my  view,  we 
should  not  continue  for  long  to  rely  on 
foreign  nations  generally  for  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  sugar  supplies  as  we  do 
under  the  present  law.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  about  the  55-45  figure — the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  market  with  55  percent  to 
domestic  producers  and  45  percent  to 
foreign  suppliers.  In  the  interests  of 
our  national  security,  as  well  as  in  the 
interests  of  our  Nation’s  farm  economy, 
under  any  future  long-range  sugar  leg¬ 
islation,  domestic  producers  should  be 
permitted  to  fill  a  larger  percentage  of 
our  total  sugar  needs. 

American  sugar  consumers  are  fortu¬ 
nate  that  the  domestic  areas  most  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  largest  expansion  are  on  this 
continent — where  the  flow  of  supplies  is 
not  endangered,  in  this  era  of  world 
unrest  and  turbulence,  by  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  threat  to  our  sealanes.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  is  inevitably  ahead,  the 
raw  cane-sugar  producing  industry  of 
the  South,  particularly  in  Florida,  is 
now  building  for  greater  production. 
New  land  is  being  drained  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  cane.  No  less  than  four  new  raw 
cane  sugar  mills  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction  in  Florida,  and  a  new  cane 
sugar  refinery  is  underway  in  that  State. 

Tremendous  scientific  advancements 
in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  in 
the  processing  of  beet  sugar  have  sig¬ 
nificantly  increased  the  production  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  over 
the  past  several  years,  and  the  tech¬ 
nological  advancements  are  still  going 
on.  Analysts  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  have  determined  that  during 
recent  years  the  yield  of  refined  sugar 
has  increased  an  average  of  100  pounds 
per  acre  per  year.  More  than  2l/z 
tons  of  sugar  are  now  produced 
from  each  harvested  acre  of  sugar  beets, 
compared  with  less  than  two  tons  per 


acre  when  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  became 
effective.  The  developments  now  in  the 
greenhouses  of  the  plant  scientists  and 
on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  engineers 
promise  that  increased  production, 
through  technological  advancements 
alone,  will  continue  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
the  future.  Without  adding  1  acre  to 
the  acreage  to  which  the  industry  was 
restricted  in  1960,  and  without  building 
one  new  factory,  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  will 
continue  to  increase  its  sugar  production 
by  50,000  tons  a  year,  every  year. 

What  do  these  technological  advance¬ 
ments  mean  in  relation  to  pressure  for 
increased  beet-sugar  quotas? 

During  the  last  3  years,  sharp  and 
drastic  acreage  reductions  in  the  sugar- 
beet  States  would  have  been  necessary, 
in  order  to  keep  production  in  line  with 
basic  quotas,  except  for  the  misfortunes 
which  occurred  in  our  domestic  offshore 
producing  areas.  A  combination  of  ad¬ 
verse  weather  and  lowering  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  the  cane  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  reduced  sugar  production 
in  those  areas  below  their  established 
quotas.  A  prolonged  strike  in  the  cane- 
fields  of  our  50th  State,  Hawaii,  has 
had  lasting  effects  on  the  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  there — so  that  Hawaii,  also,  has 
failed  to  meet  its  established  quota. 

Substantial  amounts  of  these  quota 
deficits  have  been  added  to  the  basic 
quota  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and 
have  forestalled  the  acreage  reductions 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired.  About  10  percent  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  sugar-beet  acreage  last  year  was 
used  to  fill  the  “deficits”  in  the  Hawai¬ 
ian,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Virgin  Islands 
quotas.  To  prevent  penalizing  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  for  its  own  efficiency,  any 
long-range  legislation  must  write  those 
deficits  into  the  basic  beet-sugar  quota — 
for  we  must  expect  that  the  misfortunes 
which  have  plagued  the  offshore  domes¬ 
tic  areas  will  disappear,  and  that  some 
day  in  the  near  future  those  areas  again 
will  produce  their  full  allotments  of 
sugar. 

With  production  restricted  by  an 
acreage  ceiling  last  year,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  produced  some  2,450,000  tons  of 
sugar,  an  alltime  record.  This  year, 
with  some  100,000  additional  acres  being 
planted,  beet-sugar  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  a  level  of  between 
2,600,000  tons  and  2,700,000  tons.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  beet-sugar  in¬ 
dustry’s  great  ability  to  produce.  This 
ability  will  be  increased  still  further,  of 
course,  by  the  addition  of  new  producers 
and  new  areas. 

If  production  ability  were  the  only 
factor  to  be  considered,  Mr.  President, 
the  problem  of  providing  elbow  room  for 
new  producers  would  be  materially 
simplified.  But  larger  production  raises 
serious  marketing  problems,  in  addition 
to  the  question  of  how  large  the  beet- 
sugar  quota  should  be,  in  a  new  long- 
range  law. 

Part  of  the  complication  is  a  matter 
of  geography.  Sugar  beets  are  pro¬ 
duced  now  in  22  States — from  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  on  the  east,  through  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  high  plateaus  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  on  to  the 


States  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Most  of  the 
beet  sugar  produced  in  those  States  is 
marketed  in  those  States.  But  a  sizable 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  is  also  refined  in 
some  of  this  area.  More  sugar  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  refined  in  these  States  than 
can  currently  be  consumed  there.  So 
the  market  is  pushed  outward  into  cer¬ 
tain  fringe  areas.  Still,  most  of  the  beet 
sugar  is  marketed  in  25  States  of  the 
West,  Middle  West,  and  Southwest. 
When  the  beet-sugar  industry  reaches 
for  markets  much  beyond  this  broad 
areas,  the  cost  of  shipping  soon  eats  up 
the  profits.  The  hard  economics  of 
freight  rates  tend  to  keep  the  great  bulk 
of  beet-sugar  sales  in  and  close  to  this  25 
State  area. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  sugar  beets 
are  the  only  source  of  the  sugar  sold  in 
this  area.  On  the  contrary,  only  about 
half  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  area, 
as  a  whole,  is  cane  sugar.  The  distri¬ 
bution  varies  among  the  individual 
States,  of  course.  In  some  of  the  States, 
beet-sugar  sales  account  for  80  to  90 
percent,  or  more,  of  the  total  sugar 
sold.  In  others,  the  percentage  is  much 
lower.  The  can  sugar  sold  in  this  area 
comes  not  only  from  the  cane  refineries 
located  within  it,  but  also  from  cane  re¬ 
fineries  located  on  the  east  coast  and 
on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  marketing  picture  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  dispersion  and  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 
The  beet-sugar  industry  is  not  a  single 
entity.  It  is  a  complex  that  includes 
many  thousands  of  individual  farmers 
who  contract  to  sell  their  sugar  beets  to 
more  than  a  dozen  separate  processing 
companies.  Each  company  competes 
vigorously  in  the  selling  of  its  sugar  pro¬ 
duction,  vieing  for  markets  with  the 
other  beet-sugar  companies,  as  well  as 
with  the  cane-sugar  refiners  who  sell  in 
this  area. 

This  highly  competitive  situation  with 
respect  to  the  beet-sugar  companies  is 
in  contrast,  for  example,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  27  large  planta¬ 
tions  in  Hawaii  market  their  sugar. 
Most  of  Hawaii’s  million-ton  pro¬ 
duction  of  cane  sugar  is  marketed  in 
refined  form  by  a  single  seller,  a  huge 
refining  cooperative  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  which  is  owned  entirely  by  the 
27  large  plantations — all  but  1  are  cor¬ 
porate  plantations — which  produce  Ha¬ 
waiian  sugarcane. 

Another  large  cane-sugar  seller  within 
the  25  State  primary  beet-sugar  market 
is  a  cane-sugar  refining  company  which 
has  refineries  on  the  east  coast  and  on 
the  gulf,  and  which  alone  sells  about  2 
million  tons  of  sugar  annually  on  the 
U.S.  market— a  volume  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  total  marketings  of  the 
entire  beet-sugar  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  dominant  cane- 
sugar  refiners,  a  number  of  smaller  cane- 
sugar  refiners  sell  in  some  of  the  same 
markets  in  which  beet-sugar  companies 
compete  for  the  business. 

Now,  the  present  law  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  provision  regarding  the  marketing 
of  sugar.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  orderly 
marketing  will  be  facilitated  by  doing  so, 
he  imposes  marketing  allotments  on  the 
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individual  beet  sugar  processing  com¬ 
panies.  Any  company  that  sells  a  single 
pound  of  sugar  more  than  its  marketing 
allotment  is  subject  to  severe  penalties. 
Such  marketing  allotments  have  been 
imposed  in  5  of  the  last  6  years.  In 
1959,  the  allotments  were  finally  lifted 
late  in  December,  and  in  1960  prelim¬ 
inary  allotments  were  made  but  no  final 
allotments  were  made.  But  no  market¬ 
ing  allotments  were  imposed  on  any  of 
the  cane  sugar  refiners  in  any  of  the 
years. 

In  this  year,  the  beet  sugar  industry 
will  produce  about  a  half  million  tons 
more  sugar  than  it  has  ever  marketed  in 
a  single  calendar  year.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  under  the  present  market¬ 
ing  situation,  anything  like  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  sold  under  conditions 
which  can  be  described  as  orderly. 

When  long-range  sugar  legislation  is 
written,  I  think  the  Congress  should 
carefully  consider  whether  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  used  the 
full  power  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  sugar.  I  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  discuss  the  language  of  the 
law  with  the  administrators.  It  may  be 
that  the  language  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  so  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
more  easily  limit  the  marketings  of  in¬ 
dividual  cane  sugar  refiners,  as  he  now 
limits  the  marketing  of  individual  beet 
sugar  processors,  or  so  that  he  may  more 
easily  channel  raw  sugar  supplies  to  spe¬ 
cific  ports  to  provide  for  the  most  equita¬ 
ble  distribution  of  available  supplies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  I  can  finish 
in  3  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  the  answers,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  I  do  know  that  the  marketing 
picture  will  be  influenced  markedly  by 
the  entrance  of  new  growers  in  new 
producing  areas.  I  mention  the  mar¬ 
keting  situation  and  some  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  complexities  that  are  involved 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  the  other  factors  involved 
in  this  new  grower  problem.  And  that 
is  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  a  complex 
problem,  with  many  ramifications.  It 
cannot  be  settled  on  the  floor  today,  nor 
can  it  be  settled  quickly  off  the  floor. 
It  must  be  the  subject  of  intense  and 
extended  study — with  due  attention  paid 
to  maintaining  the  equitable  balances 
which  have  made  the  sugar  program 
operate  so  well  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier  in  this  discussion,  I  am  extremely 
interested  in  long-range  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  session  of  Congress  that  will 
permit  new  producers  to  produce  sugar 
for  the  American  market,  not  only  in 
Idaho  but  in  other  States  where  a  be¬ 
nevolent  nature  has  provided  the  climate 
and  the  soil,  the  sunshine  and  the  water, 
to  make  production  of  sugar  crops 
practical. 

But  I  am  extremely  interested  in  long- 
range  sugar  legislation  which  will  also 
preserve  for  our  country  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  supply,  the  assurance  of  reason¬ 
able  prices,  the  equity  of  treatment  of 


all  the  diverse  groups  involved — which 
the  sugar  program  has  provided  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  faced  as  we  are 
with  the  expiration  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  at  midnight  tomorrow,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  15 -month  bill  which  is 
now  before  us.  That  will  give  us  the 
extra  assurance  that  if  the  complexities 
of  a  comprehensive  new  sugar  act  can¬ 
not  be  solved  before  adjournment — 
although  I  am  confident  they  can  be — 
if  events  of  the  unforeseen  and  unfore¬ 
seeable  future  prevent  their  solution  be¬ 
fore  Congress  adjourns  this  fall,  we  will 
still  maintain  the  sugar  program  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress  can  com¬ 
plete  the  work  on  a  new  long-term  sugar 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  yield  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
wish  to  identify  my  interest  with  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  think  he 
has  made  a  splendid  appraisal  of  the 
situation.  We  have  an  identity  of  in¬ 
terests  since  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Co.  is  the  company  which  operates  a 
sugar  plant  in  South  Dakota.  It  has 
facilities  which  will  provide  for  the  out¬ 
let  of  more  sugar.  It  has  this  year  been 
signing  up  additional  acreage  in  east¬ 
ern  South  Dakota. 

As  I  understand,  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  will  not  affect  one  way  or  the 
other  these  new  growers  this  year. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  is  confirming 
my  observations  by  nodding. 

I  hope  the  long-range  solution  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  will  be 
arrived  at  so  that  the  new  growers  who 
are  ideally  situated  and  have  the  water 
to  produce  sugar  beets  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  and  will  have 
some  assurance  that  they  can  continue 
to  grow  sugar  beets  in  the  future,  rather 
than  go  back  to  corn  or  some  other  sur¬ 
plus  production. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when¬ 
ever  I  find  myself  on  the  other  side  of 
an  issue  from  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  I  am  not  sure  I  am 
right.  On  this  occasion  I  wish  to  say 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois,  but  I  have  concluded  that  the 
weight  of  the  argument  is  against  the 
proposal  for  which  he  has  been  so  ably 
and  valiantly  standing  in  the  debate. 

My  objections  to  it  are  as  follows: 
First,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  I  am  very  much  moved,  and  I 
am  frank  to  say  so,  by  the  position 
taken  by  the  State  Department  on  this 
matter.  I  was  in  consultation  with  some 
of  the  State  Department  officials  this 
morning,  and  they  advised  me  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  proposal  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  would  have  detri¬ 


mental  effects  on  the  United  States- 
Latin  America  relations  because  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  discriminatory 
provision. 

The  provision  that  in  reallocating 
Cuba’s  former  quota  on  the  basis  that 
sugar  would  be  obtained  at  world  prices 
instead  of  the  U.S.  price  paid  for  on 
foreign  quota  sugars  might  seriously 
damage  our  foreign  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

The  world  price  for  sugar  has  been 
long  recognized  by  the  sugar  trade 
throughout  the  world  as  a  “dumping”  or 
residual  price.  Since  1934  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  a  premium  market  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
that  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  market  were 
included  as  beneficiaries  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  take  such  a  step 
at  this  time  to  reduce  many  of  our  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  to  a  group  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  suppliers,  as  would  be  the  case 
where  those  foreign  countries  having 
basic  quotas  would  receive  full  U.S. 
price,  and  then  other  suppliers  making 
up  the  deficit  from  Cuba  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  second-class  suppliers. 

I  recently  introduced  to  the  Senate 
a  delegation  from  the  Brazil  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  There  is  not  any  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  allotment 
will  go  to  Brazil,  but  it  will  be  discrimi¬ 
natory  against  Brazil  on  the  basis  that 
she  -  will  be  forced  to  sell  to  us  at  the 
world  price,  because  Brazil  is  not  the 
beneficiary  of  a  quota. 

We  have,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  situation  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
program  with  Brazil  in  regard  to  helping 
that  country  develop  its  economic  pro¬ 
ductive  power. 

I  have  heard  also  this  morning  from 
producers  of  our  agricultural  products 
which  are  in  surplus,  such  as  wheat,  that 
there  has  been  a  movement  for  some 
time  to  seek  to  work  out  a  trade  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Brazil  in  regard  to  wheat  ex¬ 
changes  for  sugar.  But  if  we  adopt  a 
program  which  means  a  reduced  price 
for  sugar  to  Brazil,  it  is  going  to  produce 
that  kind  of  complication  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  field. 

The  State  Department  believes  that 
such  a  discriminatory  policy  would  in¬ 
jure  our  relations  with  South  America. 
Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  of 
sugar  legislation,  the  act  has  worked 
reasonably  well,  primarily  because  the 
United  States  was  considered  a  preferred 
market  and  in  times  of  stress  such  as 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  emergency, 
and  the  Suez  crisis,  the  United  States 
had  no  trouble  obtaining  sugar,  even 
though  world  values  were  above  U.S. 
prices.  World  production  today  is  at 
high  level.  However,  since  Cuba  has  en¬ 
tered  the  Communist  orbit,  much  of  the 
world’s  surplus  of  sugar,  which  has  been 
referred  to,  is  under  Communist  control. 
Cuban  production,  at  a  6 -million-ton 
level,  together  with  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  Communist  areas,  makes  up  a 
very  sizable  portion  of  the  world’s  sugar 
supplies. 

This  is  a  most  inopportune  time  to 
institute  such  an  amendment,  which 
could  easily  disrupt  the  movement  of 
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sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  to  supply  the 
10 -million-ton  quota  for  1961.  It  is  not 
an  action  to  take  hastily  with  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard.  The  savings  to  the 
United  States  are  based  on  an  effort  to 
obtain  sugar  at  below  cost  of  production, 
or  at  a  “dumping”  price.  We  are  trying 
to  do  this  under  conditions  which  are 
sure  to  harm  our  foreign  policy.  This 
action  would  jeopardize  an  assured  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar  for  the  U.S.  citizens.  The 
action  does  not  contemplate  any  change 
in  price  of  sugar  to  consumers.  In  fact, 
I  fear  it  is  more  likely  to  result  in  in¬ 
creased  prices. 

I  close  by  saying,  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
believe  there  is  a  need  for  a  complete 
review  of  the  whole  sugar  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  new  Sugar  Act,  but  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  take  a  course  of  action  at 
this  time  which  is  bound  to  result  in 
some  negative  reactions  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  more  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
take  a  course  of  action  at  this  time  which 
is  bound  to  result  in  some  negative  re¬ 
actions  in  Latin  America,  when  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  work  out  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  with  those  countries. 

Let  us  be  frank.  In  a  sense,  if  we 
maintain  the  price  for  those  to  whom 
we  assign  the  Cuban  quota,  by  not  as¬ 
signing  them  a  quota  at  this  time,  we  are 
participating  in  a  form  of  foreign  aid. 
I  wonder  if  we  would  not  get  a  better 
return  from  that  kind  of  foreign  aid, 
rather  than  to  first  arouse  some  irrita¬ 
tions  and  antagonisms  and  then  seek  to 
supplement  by  entering  into  other  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs. 

Because  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
Senator’s  argument,  I  reluctantly  shall 
vote  against  the  Douglas  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  37 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  are  relatively  simple.  We  formerly 
paid  to  Cuban  producers  and  owners  a 
subsidy  of  around  2]/2  cents  a  pound, 
about  $60  a  ton,  for  3  million  tons,  or 
about  $180  million  a  year.  I  think  we 
did  this  in  part  because  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  intervened  twice  under  the  Platt 
amendment,  and  were  anxious  to  treat 
Cuba  as  well  as  we  could. 

When  we  were  compelled  to  break  rela¬ 
tions  with  Castro  and  to  shut  off  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Cuban  sugar,  we  created  a 
problem  as  to  who  should  get  the  big 
bonus  which  had  previously  been  going 
to  the  producers  and  owners  of  Cuban 
sugar. 

As  we  all  know,  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  beet  sugar  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  allotment  of  approximately  a 
million  additional  tons  of  high-cost 
sugar. 


The  State  Department  proposed  to  re¬ 
allocate  the  3  million  tons  to  other 
countries,  primarily  to  the  Philippines, 
Mexico,  the  Dominician  Republic,  Peru 
and  certain  other  countries.  Since  then 
they  have  eliminated — I  think  wisely — 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  of  this  proposal  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  3  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  in  all  probability,  were  already 
in  storage  from  past  crops  which  had 
been  purchased  at  world  prices  of  about 
3  cents  a  pound,  and  that  with  passage 
of  the  House  bill  the  owners  of  the  sugar 
would  get  more  than  5  cents  a  pound, 
an  increase  of  two  and  a  third  cents  per 
pound,  $46  a  ton  for  3  million  tons,  or 
$138  million. 

The  permanent  officials  in  the  State 
Department  can  talk  all  they  wish  to 
about  wanting  to  help  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  The  proposal  which  is 
before  us  is  not  a  proposal  to  help  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  it  is  a  proposal 
to  help  the  speculators  in  sugar  and 
to  help  the  large  plantation  interests 
which  stand  to  benefit.  It  is  foreign  aid 
for  millionaires,  pure  and  simple. 

The  proposal  which  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  unanimously  and  which 
the  State  Department  is  now  trying  to 
reverse  is  that  the  two  and  a  third  cents 
per  pound,  $46  per  ton,  or  $138  million 
should  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  It  can  then  be  used  to 
help  finance  a  genuine  program  of  real 
foreign  aid  to  Latin  America,  not  for  a 
small  group  of  sugar  speculators  but 
for  the  people  of  Latin  America,  so  that 
the  aid  program  will  really  get  to  the 
people  and  not  be  confined  to  a  wealthy 
few. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  longer  we  continue  this  system  the 
deeper  the  difficulties  are  in  which  we 
become  involved. 

The  bill  seeks  to  extend  the  act  for 
15  months.  Do  Senators  expect  that 
the  big  sugar  producers  and  owners  in 
Mexico,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Peru  and 
in  other  countries  are  going  to  let  go 
when  the  15  months  have  gone  by? 
Those  producers  will  try  to  hold  on  to 
what  they  have,  because  they  will  be 
netting  $150  million  or  more  a  year  so 
long  as  it  is  continued.  They  will  buy 
sugar  at  the  world  prices  and  sell  to 
us  at  the  American  prices. 

Incidentally,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  give  back  to  Cuba  the 
quota  of  3  million  tons  if  and  when 
Cuba  once  again  becomes  a  democratic 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
foreign  policy.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
gentlemen  in  question  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  are  in  fact  carryovers  from 
the  previous  administration,  permanent 
officials,  and  they  have  an  entirely 
wrong  idea  of  the  way  to  build  friend¬ 
ship.  Their  belief  is  that  if  we  help 
the  wealthy  we  help  the  people.  I 
thought  we  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  knows,  does  he  not,  why  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  voted  against  let¬ 
ting  all  the  Western  States  get  quotas? 
Once  those  States  got  quotas,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  take  the  quotas  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  with  respect  to  Mexi¬ 
co.  Mexico  has  been  getting  a  bonus  of 
about  $1  million  a  year  as  a  premium 
price  for  selling  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  Now,  with  the  shift  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban  quota,  Mexico  will  get  a  premium  of 
$11  million.  When  we  seek  to  take  away 
the  $11  million,  in  the  event  Cuba  be¬ 
comes  friendly  with  the  United  States  in 
the  future,  the  same  logic  which  causes 
us  to  keep  the  Western  States  out  should 
cause  us  to  consider  the  matter  carefully 
before  we  assign  the  Cuban  sugar  to 
Mexico.  If  we  try  to  take  away  $11  mil¬ 
lion  from  Mexico  we  are  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  taking  it  away. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  it  is  not  the 
people  who  are  getting  the  benefits,  but 
certain  businesses  which  are  getting  the 
benefit. 

But  other  countries  will  have  their 
Ambassadors  here  fighting  for  a  quota, 
just  as  other  countries  are  getting  one. 
By  the  time  they  get  through  with  their 
efforts,  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  take 
the  quota  away  from  a  country  once  we 
assign  it  to  one  at  a  premium  price. 
They  would  take  the  attitude  that  we 
were  being  unfriendly  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  quota  and  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun.  If  we  are  not  to 
give  the  quota  to  them,  we  had  better 
think  about  it  before  assigning  quotas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  has  stated 
the  point  better  than  I.  In  addition, 
curiously  enough,  we  would  give  to  all 
countries  the  vested  interest  of  main¬ 
taining  Castro  in  power,  so  that  Cuba 
would  not  get  its  quota  back,  and  so  that 
other  countries  could  obtain  the  Cuban 
quota. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
b  right  1,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  I  believe  knows 
more  about  Latin  America  than  do  some 
of  the  permanent  officials  in  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that  compliment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  though  I  think  it  is 
quite  undeserved.  But  there  are  some 
facts  in  this  case  that  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  for  the 
purpose  of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  that  he  request  that  the 
time  required  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so,  but  the  Senate  is  operating  against 
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a  time  limitation  of  4  o’clock.  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  in  order  to  alert  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  call  will 
require  more  than  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  others  have  presented 
most  of  the  arguments,  but  I  wish  to 
have  a  few  of  the  facts  very  clearly  in 
mind. 

Mr.  President,  when  newspapers  and 
commentators  condemn  agricultural 
subsidies  and  controls,  they  seldom  men¬ 
tion  the  Sugar  Act.  Yet,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  quotas  on  imports,  Government 
payments  to  growers,  excise  taxes,  tariffs, 
and  quota  premiums  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  and  consumer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $600  to  $700  million  a  year. 

This  huge  figure  is  the  cost  to  protect 
a  domestic  sugar  industry  which  pro¬ 
vides  employment  for  only  about  300,000 
workers,  a  substantial  number  of 
whom  are  seasonally  employed  on  the 
farm.  Investments  in  the  industry  total 
$1,650  million,  of  which  $750  million 
represents  the  farm  investment  utilized 
for  sugar  crops,  and  the  remainder,  in¬ 
vestment  in  sugar  factories  and  refin¬ 
eries.  See  page  7,  “Special  Study  on 
Sugar,”  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  February  14,  1961. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  sugar  program, 
to  taxpayers  and  consumers,  is  almost 
equal  to  the  entire  investment  in  sugar 
farming  and  is  36.36  percent  of  the  total 
investment  in  the  sugar  industry.  That 
is  the  annual  cost  of  the  subsidy. 

While  not  precisely  comparable,  we 
can  contrast  this  $600  to  $700  million 
cost  of  the  Sugar  Act  with  the  realized 
losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  price  support  programs  in  fis¬ 
cal  1960  for  all  so-called  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  These  realized  losses  in  fiscal  1960 
for  com,  cotton — including  the  export 
differential — peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
wheat,  amounted  to  $545  million.  For  all 
price  support  programs,  the  realized 
losses  were  $795.5  million,  so  that  sugar 
alone  approximates  all  the  basic  crops 
in  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  compara¬ 
tive  treatment  of  sugar  producers  with 
other  farmers,  testimony  in  the  hearings 
indicated  that  acreage  devoted  to  sugar 
production  had  been  allowed  to  increase 
from  about  850,000  acres  to  1,100,000 
acres  in  5  years.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  if  any  other  commodity  has 
had  an  increase  in  acreage  in  this  pe¬ 
riod.  In  fact,  most  of  them  have  been 
forced  to  decrease.  While  we  spent  $341 
million  in  soil  bank  rental  payments  in 
calendar  1960,  to  retire  farmlands  from 
production,  we  were  allowing  increases  in 
acreage  to  the  most  heavily  subsidized  of 
all  commodities. 

The  “Special  Study  on  Sugar,”  page 
10,  indicates  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
in  a  different  way: 


If  the  1959  return  per  unit  to  domestic 
growers  were  to  be  maintained  while  at  the 
same  time  prices  were  to  move  toward  the 
world  level,  a  direct  payment  of  about  3  y2 
cents  on  each  pound  produced  in  the  United 
State  would  be  required  in  the  absence  of 
other  protective  devices. 

The  direct  payment  is  now  seven- 
tenths  cent  per  pound,  or  about  $70  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  domestic  producers.  I 
emphasize  that  that  is  only  the  direct 
payment. 

Because  of  the  decision  to  cut  off  im¬ 
ports  of  Cuban  sugar  last  year,  some 
domestic  beet  sugar  producers  and  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  clamoring  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  quotas.  The  domestic 
producers  are  anxious  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot  to  obtain  a  greater  share 
of  a  market  which  permits  them  to  sell 
at  prices  which  include  about  a  25 -per¬ 
cent  subsidy  on  sugar  bought  by  the 
housewife,  and  about  a  30-  to  35-percent 
subsidy  on  sugar  bought  at  wholesale. 

Foreign  producers  are  also  anxious  to 
fill  the  former  Cuban  quota  at  a  “quota 
premium”  which  in  November  1960, 
amounted  to  2.37  cents  per  pound,  or 
about  70  percent  of  the  world  market 
price,  plus  freight. 

In  spite  of  the  Cuban  situation,  there 
are  ample  supplies  of  sugar  on  the  world 
markets.  The  carryover  at  the  end  of 
1958-59  was  more  than  4.7  million  tons, 
and  according  to  the  “Special  Study  on 
Sugar”  prepared  for  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture: 

Indications  are  that  total  world  stocks 
increased  during  the  1959-60  season  *  *  *. 
The  large  1960-61  world  sugar  production 
now  forecast  will  result  in  a  further  accu¬ 
mulation  of  world  stocks  even  though  con¬ 
sumption  will  increase. 

Also,  according  to  the  same  report: 

It  seems  clear  that  from  a  supply  view¬ 
point  the  U.S.  economy  could  reasonably 
expect  to  fulfill  its  sugar  requirements  at 
significantly  lower  prices  than  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  recent  past. 

In  short,  there  is  ample  sugar  avail¬ 
able  at  prices  considerably  below  those 
we  need  pay  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
There  is  even  less  necessity  to  buy  more 
sugar  from  domestic  producers  at  vastly 
higher  prices. 

The  usual  justification  for  the  Sugar 
Act — if  there  is  one — and  the  one  that 
is  emphasized,  is  that  our  national  se¬ 
curity  requires  the  act;  that  is,  there  is 
danger  of  a  short  supply.  This  circum¬ 
stance  has  occurred  in  wartime  only  in 
the  last  50  years.  There  is  no  present 
danger  of  any  short  supply  in  the  world. 

For  example,  India,  with  which  we  have 
agreements  providing  for  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480,  has  a  surplus  of  960,000 
tons  of  sugar.  India  has  no  preferential 
markets,  and  parts  of  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  purchases  of  Cuban  sugar  are 
said  to  be  finding  their  way  into  what 
would  otherwise  be  India’s  market.  This 
sugar  could  be  provided  to  the  United 
States  as  return  cargoes  in  ships  carry¬ 
ing  our  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  to  that  country.  Twenty  million 
Indians  are  said  to  be  dependent  on 
sugar  production.  That  country  is  des¬ 
perate  for  foreign  exchange  and  her  de¬ 
velopment  activities  are  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  us  for  many  reasons. 


It  is  important  to  maintain,  unim¬ 
paired  by  future  commitments  or  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  vested  interests  in  it,  the 
so-called  Cuban  quota. 

When  and  if  that  unhappy  country 
removes  the  shackles  of  Castro,  it  will 
be  desperately  in  need  of  export  mar¬ 
kets.  It  will  be  to  our  interests,  as  well 
as  to  Cuba’s,  to  resume  a  trade  with 
Cuba  which  before  Castro  was  an  im¬ 
portant  market  for  the  United  States, 
particularly  for  its  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

In  1958  our  exports  to  Cuba  amounted 
to  over  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  our 
imports  from  Cuba  were  slightly  less. 
Cuba  was  dependent  upon  us  to  the 
extent  of  almost  70  percent  of  her  ex¬ 
ports. 

Sugar,  in  1958,  accounted  for  83  per¬ 
cent  of  Cuba’s  exports,  virtually  deter¬ 
mining  the  extent  of  her  export  trade 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  her  economic 
well-being.  In  1957,  for  example, 
exports  accounted  for  over  30  percent 
of  Cuba’s  gross  national  product. 

In  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  Cuba  ranked 
seventh  or  eighth  in  order  of  importance 
as  a  market  for  U.S.  exports. 

In  these  years,  she  imported  from  the 
United  States  between  $36  and  $40  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  rice,  $7  to  $10  million  worth 
of  wheat,  $6  to  $9  million  worth  of  wheat 
flour.  In  textile  fibers  and  manufactured 
textiles,  she  imported  between  $40  and 
$50  million  worth  of  these  products.  She 
imported  from  $20  to  $25  million  worth 
of  lard. 

She  was  a  very  important  purchaser  of 
U.S.  machinery,  importing  in  1957,  $126 
million  worth.  In  the  same  year,  she 
imported  $62.9  million  worth  of  vehicles, 
$56.8  million  worth  of  metals  and  manu¬ 
factures,  $53  million  worth  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  related  products. 

These  are  all  U.S.  exports  to  a  market 
that  is,  for  the  most  part,  now  lost  to  us. 

More  important,  of  course,  in  terms  of 
our  national  security  is  the  friendship 
of  the  Cuban  people  and  their  economic 
well-being.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  that  the  so-called  Cuban  quota 
remain  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
danger  of  domestic  and  foreign  produ¬ 
cers  acquiring  permanent  interests  in  it. 

The  Finance  Committee  accepted  an 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  himself  and  me,  which 
gives  the  United  States  the  right  to  buy 
the  Cuban  quota  under  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  the  President  deems  proper  but 
which  would  provide  that  the  “quota 
premium”  of  approximately  2.3  cents 
per  pound  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  instead  of  to  the  for¬ 
eign  producers.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  net  the  U.S.  Treasury  approxi¬ 
mately  $140  million  a  year,  on  the  basis 
of  imports  of  3  million  tons. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  ample 
sugar  supplies  on  the  world  market. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  An  order  issued  in  September 
1960  for  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
the  Dominican  Republic,  as  its  share  of 
purchases  made  to  replace  Cuban  sugar, 
included  a  special  provision  for  a  fee  of 
2  cents  a  pound,  the  differential  between 
the  U.S.  price  and  the  world  price. 
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The  object  was  to  insure  that  Domini¬ 
can  producers  did  not  benefit  from  the 
higher  U.S.  price,  but  sold  to  the  United 
States  at  the  world  price.  This  2-cent 
fee  is  collected  from  the  U.S.  importer 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
time  the  certification  for  the  import  is 
issued.  The  U.S.  importer  was  thus 
rendered  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  pay  the 
Dominican  exporter  more  than  the  world 
price. 

The  effect  of  this  fee  was  to  transfer 
the  differential  between  the  world  price 
and  the  U.S.  price  from  the  Dominican 
sugar  producers  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  Dominican  entitlement  of  purchases 
to  replace  Cuban  sugar  amounted  to 
322,000  tons.  Two  cents  a  pound  times 
322,000  tons  equals  $12,880,000. 

I  think  the  quota  premium  is  wholly 
unjustified.  According  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  time 
of  the  1948  Sugar  Act,  the  quota  pre¬ 
mium  arose  out  of  special  circumstances 
following  the  war  and  the  reasons  were 
applicable  to  Cuba  who  supplied  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  imports  of  sugar  at  that 
time.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
good  reason  why  the  quota  premium 
should  have  been  extended  to  other 
countries  who  later  began  to  supply  some 
sugar  to  the  U.S.  market. 

In  my  own  opinion,  in  addition  to  our 
experience  during  the  war,  when  Cuba 
supplied  our  needs,  there  is  the  further 
sentimental  attachment  to  Cuba  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  that 
community,  which  does  not  apply  to  any 
of  the  other  countries  which  are  now 
clamoring  for  the  same  special  treatment 
that  we  gave  Cuba. 

When  witnesses  for  the  Department  of 
State  were  interrogated  at  the  Finance 
Committee  hearings  on  the  Douglas  pro¬ 
posal,  they  objected  largely  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  result  in  paying 
different  prices  for  sugar  within  differ¬ 
ent  countries  and  between  different 
countries.  This  does  not  seem  particu¬ 
larly  convincing  to  me.  The  countries 
having  quotas  at  the  premium  price  do 
so  for  historical  reasons.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why,  because  of  the  Cuban 
situation,  they  should  profit.  Further¬ 
more,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  at 
all  in  accord  with  our  hopes  for  the 
Cuban  future  that  these  countries  ac¬ 
quire  a  premium  interest  in  Castro’s  re¬ 
maining  in  control  of  Cuba.  This  is  the 
result  of  their  continuing  ability  to  sell 
sugar  to  the  United  States  at  premium 
prices.  It  occurs  to  me  there  will  be 
much  less  concern  about  bringing  about 
the  change  in  the  Cuban  Government  as 
long  as  this  situation  continues.  As  I 
have  indicated,  they  acquire  by  this 
means  a  vested  interest  in  Castro’s  con¬ 
tinued  control  of  Cuba. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  amendment  will  be  that  some  poor 
underdeveloped  countries  will  receive 
fewer  dollars  than  they  would  if  the 
United  States  bought  their  sugar  at  the 
quota  premium.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
however,  that  the  quota  premium  goes 
entirely  to  those  countries.  Some  of  it 
may  go  to  the  importer,  or  speculator, 
depending  upon  how  much  he  paid  for 


the  sugar.  Some  of  it  may  go  to  third 
parties  who  have  purchased  the  sugar 
at  world  market  prices.  Some  of  it  may 
go  to  absentee  landlords  who  own  sugar 
plantations.  From  my  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sugar  industry  in  produc¬ 
ing  countries,  I  think  it  is  highly  doubt¬ 
ful  that  much  of  it  trickles  down  to  the 
sugar  workers. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Senator  I  have 
had  a  reputation  of  favoring  foreign  aid. 
But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  unplanned, 
trickle-down,  give-away  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams,  which  this  would  be. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his 
foreign-aid  message,  it  is  essential  that 
foreign-aid  programs  be  put  on  the  basis 
of  long-term  planning  and  financing, 
the  only  way  to  make  meaningful  and 
economical  commitments. 

As  he  also  said,  we  should  give  special 
attention  to  those  nations  most  willing 
and  able  to  mobilize  their  own  resources, 
make  necessary  social  and  economic  re¬ 
forms,  engage  in  long-range  planning, 
and  make  the  other  efforts  necessary  if 
these  are  to  reach  the  stage  of  self-sus¬ 
taining  growth. 

Foreign  aid  in  the  guise  of  premiums 
for  sugar  production  is  not  conducive  to 
this  result;  nor  relevant  to  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  President  with  regal'd 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  in  Latin 
America. 

One  of  the  essential  reforms,  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  in  South  America,  and 
probably  in  almost  all  sugar-producing 
countries,  is  land  reform.  If  any  ac¬ 
tivity  inhibits  this  highly  essential  de¬ 
velopment,  it  is  sugar  production.  To 
encourage  the  continuation  of  expansion 
of  sugar  production  on  its  present  basis 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  long¬ 
term  objectives  of  the  President’s  Latin 
American  program. 

Yet,  if  we  continue  to  provide  premium 
prices  for  the  purchase  of  sugar,  espe¬ 
cially  at  a  time  when  it  is  in  oversupply, 
we  provide  incentives  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  very  system. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  amendment 
solves  all  these  problems  about  which  I 
have  spoken.  However,  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  eliminates  some 
of  the  incentives  and  some  of  the  dangers 
of  vested  interests  in  continuation  of  the 
present  situation. 

The  whole  Sugar  Act  needs  to  be  re¬ 
examined  afresh.  The  systems  built 
into  it  of  disguised  subsidies  to  domestic 
and  foreign  sources,  of  controls  and  arti¬ 
ficial  incentives,  ought  to  be  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  a  more  rational  system. 

For  example,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  sugar  need  be  given  such  special 
extraordinary  protection  as  the  act  pro¬ 
vides.  I  should  like  to  examine  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  treating  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  same  general  way  as  other 
farm  commodities  are  treated.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  uneco¬ 
nomic  production  must,  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  uneconomic,  be  allowed  to 
expand  while  other  farmers  are  being 
required  to  cut  back. 

I  hope  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  carefully  consider  all  these  questions 
and  I  also  sincerely  hope  that  the  State 
Department  will  reexamine  the  effect  of 
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our  sugar  legislation  on  the  economies  of 
sugar-producing  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

As  has  been  announced,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  voted  for  the  amendment 
unanimously. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  State  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  find  this  letter  quite  unimpressive  in 
its  arguments  against  the  amendment, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  stated  previ¬ 
ously.  The  arguments  are  directed  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  short-term  and  wholly  ig¬ 
nore  the  long-term  consequences  of  the 
sugar-producing  countries  acquiring  a 
vested  interest  in  the  Cuban  quota. 

The  letter  states  that  these  countries 
would  regard  such  action  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  recently 
proposed  by  the  President. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  these 
countries  take  seriously  the  obligations 
which  they  would  be  required  to  under¬ 
take  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
they  would  not  find  the  amendment  in¬ 
consistent.  They  would  agree  that  their 
obligations  to  undertake  internal  reforms 
is  inconsistent  with  subsidies  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  increase  sugar  production. 

The  letter  also  argues  that  the  non¬ 
quota  countries  will  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  receive  a  price 
lower  than  others,  including  domestic 
producers.  I  believe  this  can  be  ex¬ 
plained.  There  is  no  good  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  these  countries  should 
profit  by  virtue  of  the  tragic  Cuban  sit¬ 
uation.  And  it  is  neither  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  nor  ours,  that  this  be  continued 
any  longer  than  necessary. 

This  amendment  does  not  hurt  any¬ 
one.  No  one  is  worse  off  because  he 
doesn’t  get  something  he  only  hoped  to 
get,  and  had  no  right  to. 

As  to  the  foreign  exchange  which,  it 
is  claimed,  the  sugar-producing  coun¬ 
tries  receive  under  the  quota  premium, 
it  would  be  interesting  really  to  find  out 
how  much  actually  goes  into  these  coun¬ 
tries.  How  much,  for  example,  would  go 
to  the  big  operators  and  speculators  who 
keep  their  profits  in  Swiss  bank  accounts 
or  in  New  York  banks,  for  that  matter, 
where  gold  and  dollar  earnings  are  often 
held? 

I  greatly  doubt  that  much  of  the  quota 
premium  ever  reaches  the  country  where 
the  sugar  originates.  The  chronic 
shortage  of  capital  in  the  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  would  indicate  this  is 
to  be  the  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  29,  1961. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  A  legislative  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  United  States  pay  the 
world,  rather  than  the  higher  United  States, 
price  for  sugar  acquired  under  a  realloca¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota  would,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  be  harmful  to  the  national  interest. 
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A  large  part  of  the  sugar  needed  to  re¬ 
place  Cuban  supplies  would  be  purchased 
in  Latin  America.  I  am  confident  that  non¬ 
quota  countries  in  Latin  America  which  are 
in  need  of  foreign  exchange  to  finance  their 
economic  and  social  development  would  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  they  receive 
a  price  substantially  inferior  to  the  price 
received  by  the  domestic  industry,  formerly 
received  by  Cuba  and  currently  received  by 
other  countries  which  have  basic  quotas 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  These  countries  would 
regard  such  action  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  recently  proposed  by 
the  President. 

I  hope  that  this  change  in  the  long-term 
sugar  policy  will  not  be  made  at  this  time, 
but  considered  when  the  Congress  takes  up 
long-range  revisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

With  my  warmest  regards, 

Sincerely, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Senators  might 
ask  why  I  take  this  position  with  regard 
to  the  State  Department.  I  believe  it 
can  be  explained  briefly  in  this  way. 
The  amendment  was  voted  on  in  com¬ 
mittee  only  yesterday,  although  we  have 
had  the  executive  action  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  did  the  same  thing  and  resulted 
in  $12  million-plus  being  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  If  the  amendment  is  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  develop  about  $140  million 
for  the  Treasury.  I  believe  the  State 
Department  did  not  have  adequate  time 
to  consider  the  full  implications  of  the 
amendment.  We  all  know  that  not  only 
bureaucrats  but  also  Senators  are  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  the  approved  practice. 
It  is  easier  to  follow  a  practice  which 
will  avoid  complaints  from  the  prospec¬ 
tive  beneficiaries  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  quota.  In  the  let¬ 
ter,  the  State  Department  does  not  make 
any  valid  substantive  argument  against 
the  merits  of  the  amendment.  I  believe 
the  committee  had  before  it  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  background  of  the  sugar  issue  as  it 
has  developed  from  year  to  year.  I 
believe  this  is  a  superficial  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  or 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  because  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  what  they 
have  said  this  afternoon,  as  I  have  also 
been  impressed  by  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 

As  I  understand,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
involved,  so  far  as  the  application  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  is  sugar  which 
is  already  in  storage  and  is  owned,  for 
the  most  part,  by  sugar  speculators  or 
sugar  houses  who  have  bought  it  up, 
and  is  not  really  owned  by  the  original 
producers.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  carryover  of  4Y2  million 
tons  of  sugar,  and  that  there  are  10 
million  tons  available  as  of  this  year, 
above  normal  requirements. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  that,  contemplating 
consideration  of  a  new  sugar  act  within 
15  months,  we  are  actually  dealing  now 


not  with  a  quantity  of  sugar  in  futuro, 
but  sugar  now  in  storage.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  I  will  engage  in 
a  luxury  in  which  a  politician  is  not 
supposed  to  engage,  namely,  the  luxury 
of  changing  his  mind  when  convincing 
arguments  have  been  submitted  against 
his  position.  On  the  basis  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  I  have  heard  this  afternoon,  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  Douglas 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  in¬ 
deed  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  statement  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Some  of  us 
voted  against  the  Sugar  Act  which  we 
passed  last  year  because  we  felt  it  did 
not  give  the  President  enough  flexible 
authority.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  act  we  passed  last  year  the 
President  has  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  premium  price  or,  a 
world  price  will  be  paid  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  reallocated  Cuban  quota. 
Furthermore  it  is  my  understanding 
that  insofar  as  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  concerned  the  President  fixed  the 
price  at  world  price  level. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  other  quotas 
which  were  allocated  were  based  on  the 
premium  price. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  which  would  prevent  the  pres¬ 
ent  President,  if  he  sought  to  do  so,  to 
use  this  amendment  to  obtain  the  same 
flexibility  that  he  had  when  he  fixed 
the  price  to  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
the  world  price  level? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
it  imposes  upon  him  any  further  restric¬ 
tions,  other  than  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  This  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  he  shall  apply  to  all  those 
taking  a  part  of  the  Cuban  quota  the 
same  principles  which  apply  to  the 
Dominican  quota.  In  other  words,  it 
will  result  in  about  $145  million  being 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  got  under 
the  quota. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  we  adopt  the 
Douglas  amendment,  are  we  not  really 
setting  a  policy  which  tells  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  he  shall  only  pay  the  world 
price,  not  the  premium  price? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  those  who  ac¬ 
quire  a  share  of  the  Cuban  quota;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  would  then  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  bill  we  passed  last  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture — certainly  most  of 
us  who  are  here  today.  I  still  do  not 
understand,  in  view  of  the  way  this  par¬ 
ticular  industry  is  treated,  compared 
with  all  the  basic  crops — wheat  and  com, 
which  interest  so  many  persons,  cotton, 
peanuts,  and  down  the  line — I  am  unable 
to  justify  the  highly  discriminatory  ac¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  sugar  industry.  I 


simply  think  we  ought  to  ponder  that 
question  a  little. 

We  take  criticism,  in  connection  with 
the  basic  crops,  for  what  is  called — I 
do  not  say  so,  but  what  is  referred  to 
in  the  urban  areas  as — a  wasteful  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet  the  total  cost  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  is  only  about  as  much  as  the  sugar 
program  alone  costs. 

I  do  not  understand  why  all  of  us 
from  the  agricultural-producing  States 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
this  and  see  why  sugar  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
crops  comprised  in  the  support  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  regret  to  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  my  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
Ellender)  about  this  matter.  However, 
I  have  heard  jt  said  that  if  two  people  in 
business  always  agree,  one  of  them  is  not 
needed.  I  was  one  of  several  Senators 
who  withheld  his  vote  on  the  amendment 
when  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  because  I  was  somewhat 
fearful  that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  bill  would  be  tied  up  in  conference, 
and  I  knew  there  was  a  need  to  extend 
the  Sugar  Act.  However,  it  was  the 
unanimous  view  of  those  who  voted  that 
the  amendment  should  be  added  to  the 
act. 

I  believe  the  amendment  contains 
merit.  If  it  shall  be  agreed  to,  and  it 
goes  to  conference,  if  I  were  one  of  the 
conferees  I  would  certainly  feel  that  if 
the  President  is  firmly  committed  to 
give  the  foreign  countries  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  in  the  act  which  passed 
the  House,  and  if  commitments  had  been 
made  to  those  foreign  countries,  we 
would  be  more  or  less  required  to  accede 
to  the  President’s  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  simply 
the  judgment  of  a  lesser  functionary  in 
the  State  Department — an  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  or  someone  of  that  rank — 
strongly  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lobbies  in  Washington,  representing 
countries  and  producers  who  wish  to 
have  these  large  increases  in  quotas,  and 
perhaps  some  American  companies 
which  might  profit  very  greatly  from  the 
large  increases  in  quotas  to  certain 
countries  at  premium  prices,  then  I 
feel  the  conferees  should  exercise  their 
own  opinions. 

This  is  a  15-month  bill.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  $150  million  in  premium  prices 
to  be  paid  to  people  who  have  $300 
million  worth  of  sugar.  In  other  words, 
we  are  talking  about  buying  from  these 
countries  $300  million  worth  of  sugar  for 
$150  million  extra.  Much  of  this  sugar 
has  already  been  produced  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  private  sugar  operators 
who  produce  the  sugar  in  those  countries. 
That  which  has  not  been  produced  is 
already  in  the  ground  and  will  come  up 
this  year.  It  has  been  planted  on  the 
assumption  that  those  people  would  get 

3  cents;  instead,  they  would  get  about  5 
cents.  It  will  mean  that  in  the  case  of 
a  great  number  of  countries,  the  sales 
to  this  country  will  be  increased  tenfold 
over  that  which  they  sold  in  years  gone 
by  at  a  great  profit. 
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Mr.  President,  this  would  not  be  the 
kind  of  foreign  aid  which  would  benefit 
most  of  the  people  in  those  countries. 
Once  again  it  would  be  the  kind  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  about  which  I  have  complained, 
because  it  would  be  an  unexpected  wind¬ 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  but  would  provide  no  great 
benefit  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

I  would  be  willing  to  vote  $500  mil¬ 
lion  for  Latin  America  and  an  additional 
$150  million  on  top  of  that,  if  there 
were  a  part  of  a  well-organized  plan;  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  do  any  good 
in  this  particular  fashion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  the  remain¬ 
ing  time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  advised  by  White  House  representa¬ 
tives  that  the  President  regards  as  most 
important  that  there  be  no  sudden  break 
in  the  established  sugar  policies,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  proposed  extension 
were  not  to  become  law  by  March  31. 
In  other  words,  the  present  Sugar  Act 
has  until  midnight  Friday  in  which  to 
live.  If  it  is  not  continued  by  that  time, 
the  act  will  expire  automatically. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  extension  will  not  become  law  by  that 
date  unless  this  amendment  is  deleted  in 
the  Senate. 

I  realize  that  what  we  do  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  our  business,  and  that  whatever 
the  House  wants  to  do  is  its  business. 
However,  I  think  a  fact  of  this  nature 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  offered  and  accepted  in  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  There  may  be  much  merit 
in  what  he  suggests,  and  I  suspect  that 
there  is,  but  I  would  hope  that  his  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  more  carefully  considered 
than  it  has  been  up  to  this  time,  when 
the  entire  policy  is  reviewed  later  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Representative  Cooley,  has  made  a 
definite  commitment  that  hearings  will 
be  held  in  May  on  a  long-range  sugar 
program.  It  is  my  further  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Committee  on  Finance,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  will,  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
House  completes  its  hearings,  undertake 
to  hold  hearings  in  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
one  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
both  hearings  will  be  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
yesterday. 

But  I  must  question  the  timeliness  and 
abruptness  of  this  amendment,  in  view 
of  its  implications  for  inter-American 
relations,  and  in  view  of  the  President’s 
desire  to  have  no  sharp  break  in  sugar 
policy  on  March  31,  a  break  which  will 
be  conducive  to  chaos  and  grave  diffi¬ 
culties  in  our  relations  with  many  Latin 
American  nations. 


Once  again,  I  emphasize  my  hope  that 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  Douglas 
amendment  will  receive  every  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  impending  general  review  of 
sugar  policy  and  in  subsequent  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  at  this  time,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  I  most  respectfully 
urge  that  the  Senate  drop  the  amend¬ 
ment  from  the  pending  bill. 

Not  only  must  we  keep  in  mind  the 
question  of  the  expiration  of  the  present 
act;  not  only  must  we  keep  in  mind  the 
question  of  damage  which  may  be  done 
to  our  foreign  policy;  but  we  must  also 
consider  the  adamant  position  of  the 
House  against  this  proposal. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration 
wants  to  have  the  act  extended  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act  on  mid¬ 
night,  Friday,  March  31. 

We  have  assurances  that  hearings  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
will  be  held  to  consider  this  and  other 
pertinent  subjects.  Certainly,  in  view 
of  the  definite  statement  enunciated,  I 
most  strongly  urge  Senators  to  vote 
against  the  Douglas  proposal  and  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  came  to  the  Chamber 
determined  to  vote  for  the  Douglas 
amendment,  because  he  believes  in  its 
merits.  But  do  I  correctly  understand 
categorically  from  the  majority  leader 
at  this  time  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Douglas  amendment  not  be  enacted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  administration,  which  I  assume  in¬ 
cludes  the  President,  that  the  Douglas 
proposal  not  be  enacted  at  this  time.  It 
is  the  understanding — I  wish  to  repeat — 
that  in  the  hearings  which  will  be  held  in 
May  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  later  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  this  matter  and  other 
matters  related  thereto  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  majority 
leader,  in  making  his  recommendation, 
realize  that  he  is  making  it  completely 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  what  basis 
does  the  Senator  do  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  when  there  is 
talk  about  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  17  members  of 
that  committee;  11  were  present;  2 
abstained;  and  9  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Douglas  proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to 
the  administration,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  asked  whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent  took  the  position  he  has  men¬ 
tioned.  Let  me  say  that  the  letter  from 


Chester  Bowles  was  sent  to  me.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  yesterday.  The 
letter  was  not  signed  by  the  President. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  what  went 
on  in  the  Department;  but  we  know  that 
last  year  similar  action  was  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
resulted  in  having  about  $12  million  go 
into  the  Treasury;  2  cents  a  pound  on 
the  quota.  In  that  sense,  this  action  is 
not  a  complete  break  with  the  past. 

I,  myself,  doubt  that  the  President  has 
been  able  to  give  any  consideration  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  why  I  won¬ 
dered  about  this  proposal.  The  White 
House  did  the  same  thing  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  suggests.  So  how  does 
the  Senator  know  that  the  White  House 
has  changed  its  position  or  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  does  not  believe  in  doing 
the  same  thing  President  Eisenhower 
did? 

This  testimony  by  the  majority  leader 
is  astonishing.  President  Eisenhower 
did  exactly  this  in  regard  to  the  price 
paid  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4  o’clock  has  arrived;  and,  un¬ 
der  the  order  which  has  been  entered, 
further  debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  avail¬ 
able  for  debate  be  extended  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  correct  the 
Record:  On  the  night  of  September  1, 
at  midnight,  I  handled  the  sugar  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  This  question  of 
a  fee  never  arose,  and  no  such  provision 
was  included  in  the  bill.  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  Record,  from  which  it  will  be  found 
that  we  never  discussed  that  aspect  of 
the  matter. 

The  only  question  involved  at  that 
time  was  the  giving  to  the  President  of 
flexible  authority,  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  to  bypass  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  excess 
sugar  we  lopped  off  the  Cuban  quota. 
And  that  is  the  record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  keep  this  record  a  little  straight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  time  available  for  debate  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
available  for  debate  be  extended — for 
the  last  time,  I  hope — for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  other  Senators  were  pres¬ 
ent  when  Larry  Myers,  the  head  of  the 
sugar  branch,  said  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  sugar  was  handled  in  exactly  this 
fashion. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  agree? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  the  fact  is  that 
we  handled  the  Dominican  Republic 
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sugar  by  cutting  off  this  premium. 

Now  the  Senator  proposes  it;  but  no 
one  proposed  it  in  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  took  a  long  time  to  take  action 
to  remedy  what  obviously  is  an  injustice 
to  the  American  people — a  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  $150  million,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sugar  lobby. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  interrupt.  I  do  not  like  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sugar  lobby,  because  I 
am  not  associated  with  a  sugar  lobby. 
I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  what 
I  think  is  the  administration’s  point  of 
view;  and  if  there  are  sugar  lobbyists  or 
if  there  are  sugar  speculators,  they 
should  be  identified,  for  all  to  see. 

But  let  me  say,  in  regard  to  my  posi¬ 
tion  and  that  of  other  Senators  who  are 
associated  with  me  on  this  particular 
matter,  that  we  are  not  associated  with 
any  sugar  lobby  or  with  any  group  of 
speculators;  and  I  want  that  fact  stated 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Who  made  the 
money  from  this  transaction?  Did  the 
Federal  Government  make  it?  The 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  know 
that  it  did  not  go  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  It  went  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  set  the 
record  straight.  In  the  administration 
there  was  a  division  on  this  proposition. 
But  now  that  division  has  been  recon¬ 
ciled.  I  know  that,  because  I  was  in  on 
the  discussions. 

The  White  House  wants  this  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  defeated;  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  view 
of  the  White  House  in  that  connection. 

The  White  House  wants  this  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  defeated  because  we  are 
in  a  critical  situation  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  and  the  foreign 
policy  requirements  overcome  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  requirements. 

Certainly  it  is  time  for  us  to  put  the 
foreign  policy  requirements  ahead  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Treasury. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  shall  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
situation.  But  there  was  no  official  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  administration  on  this 
matter.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  one  point  of  view,  but  the  State 
Department  has  another  point  of  view. 
However,  that  division  has  now  been 
reconciled  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  in  charge  of  the  White 
House;  for  a  change,  we  have  someone 
who  is  running  the  White  House.  And 
this  is  the  administration’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
available  for  debate  has  expired,  and  the 
regular  order  is  demanded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  us  proceed  to 
vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  should  request  the  ordering  of 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  re¬ 
quested.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wifi 
Chair  state  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  strike  out 
section  4. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
motion  or  the  amendment  at  the  desk 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ; 
and  his  amendment  would  strike  the 
Douglas  amendment  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  who  is  unavoidably 
absent.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KERR  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger].  If  she  were  present,  she  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessar¬ 
ily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Blakley]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  25] 

YEAS— 55 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Jackson 

Allott 

Ellender 

Jordan 

Beall 

Engle 

Kefauver 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Kuchel 

Burdick 

Fong 

Long,  Hawaii 

Bush 

Gruening 

Magnuson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Cannon 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Capehart 

Hickenlooper 

McGee 

Carroll 

Hickey 

McNamara 

Cooper 

Hill 

Metcalf 

Dlrksen 

Holland 

Miller 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Morton 

Dworshak 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Pell 

Smathers 

Wiley 

Prouty 

Smith,  Mass. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Randolph 

Smith,  Maine 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Robertson 

Sparkman 

SaltonstaU 

Stennis 

NAYS— 34 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Proxmire 

Bartlett 

Fulbright 

Russell 

Bible 

Javits 

Schoeppel 

Boggs 

Johnston 

Scott 

Bridges 

Keating 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Church 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Clark 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Curtis 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING — 

-11 

Blakley 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Butler 

Gore 

Monroney 

Case,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Chavez 

Kerr 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  motion  to  strike  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  strike  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  offers  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  entered  into,  it 
was  thought  we  would  finish  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Ellender  motion  by  4  o’clock. 
It  is  now  4:25  p.m.  It  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  agreed  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  Anderson  amendment  at  5  o’clock 
If  the  Senator  desires,  I  think  we  should 
have  at  least  1  hour  on  his  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  but  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  schedule  of  time 
adhered  to,  and  to  vote  at  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  desire  time.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  whether  he 
would  like  some  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  entertain  a  request  that  there  be  1 
hour  on  the  amendment,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided.  We  probably  will 
not  use  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  on  the  Anderson  amendment 
the  time  be  limited  to  1  hour,  under  the 
usual  conditions  of  germaneness  of  oth- 
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er  amendments  and  so  forth,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  one-half  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  one-half  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  The  proviso  preceding  subpara¬ 
graph  (i)  of  section  408(b)  (2)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Provided,  however,  That  such 
quantity  shall  first  be  allocated  to  domestic 
areas  and  any  part  of  such  allocation  that 
domestic  areas  are  unable  to  fill  shall  be 
apportioned  in  raw  sugar  as  follows:” 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘‘Whenever  the  Secretary  estab¬ 
lishes  restrictive  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall,  in¬ 
sofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests 
of  new  and  potential  producers  of  sugar 
beets  in  states,  counties  or  parts  thereof 
that  have  no  acreage  allotments,  as  well  as 
new  growers  in  old  areas,  under  this  Act.” 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  offered  for  myself  and 
Senators  Hayden,  Chavez,  Kerr,  Yar¬ 
borough,  Bible,  Blakley,  and  Curtis. 
Other  Senators  who  have  asked  to  be 
named  as  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Jackson,  Magnuson,  Randolph,  Can¬ 
non,  Burdick,  and  Monroney. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  raise 
the  question  so  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  will  not  be  misinterpreted. 
The  impression  might  be  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  would  extend  what¬ 
ever  protection  there  is  for  new  growers 
to  certain  States,  including  the  States 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  perhaps 
Texas. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  not  a  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation.  I  have  discussed 
this  situation  many  times  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!. 
The  Senator  and  I  discussed  it  in  the 
committee  the  other  day.  It  was  our  de¬ 
sire  to  see  that  some  areas  in  some  old 
States  and  in  some  new  States  might  be 
recognized.  The  language  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  any  small  group  of  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comment.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  good  legislation  to  say 
we  would  do  something  for  only  two  or 
three  States.  It  should  be  general  legis¬ 
lation,  and  whatever  States  can  qualify 
under  the  general  principle  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  my  long¬ 
time  friend  from  South  Dakota.  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  there  was  a  story  in  the 
newspapers  which  stated  or  implied  that 
the  amendment  I  presented  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  only  five  States.  It  would  apply 
to  every  State.  We  specifically  singled 
out  certain  States  because  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  sugar  mill  in  an  area  which 


did  not  have  a  sugar  mill.  This  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  worked  out  with  Senators 
who  wished  to  make  sure  that  the  quota 
might  be  made  available  to  all  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  an  amendment  to  H.R.  5463, 
which  would,  in  effect,  first  allocate  ihe 
Cuban  sugar  quota  to  domestic  areas  and 
which  would  provide  that  any  part  of 
such  allocation  the  domestic  areas  are 
unable  to  fill  shall  be  apportioned  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  408(b)  (2)  (i)  (ii) 
(iii)  of  the  present  act. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  domestic  growers 
in  the  continental  United  States  shall  be 
permitted  to  grow  at  least  a  part  of  the 
sugar  which  was  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba. 

Section  (b)  of  my  amendment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  assure  fair  treatment  to  the 
beet  sugar  growers  both  old  and  new,  in 
both  the  old  and  the  new  areas,  should 
acreage  restrictions  be  reimposed. 

I  realize  that  there  are  no  acreage  re¬ 
strictions  in  effect  now  and  that  domes¬ 
tic  growers  may  plant  any  amount  of 
sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  they  desire  to 
plant.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  difficult  to  legislate  in  regard  to  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sugar  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  among  domestic  growing 
areas  should  restrictions  be  reimposed. 
The  proposal  before  us  would  extend 
the  present  law  over  two  planting  sea¬ 
sons.  In  view  of  the  Cuban  situation,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that,  within  the  time 
of  this  extension,  quotas  would  be  re¬ 
stored  to  Cuba,  nor  is  it  likely  that  acre¬ 
age  restrictions  would  be  reimposed  on 
domestic  growers. 

If  it  should  become  necessary  to  re¬ 
impose  acreage  restrictions,  section  (b) 
of  my  amendment  would  show  some 
Congressional  intent  in  regard  to  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  I  would  hope  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  would  seek  some 
guidance  from  Congress  or  in  some  way 
make  sure  that  new  growers  in  new  and 
old  areas  are  given  the  same  treatment 
as  old  growers  and  old  areas. 

This  problem  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  realize  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  bill  to  answer  all  questions  any¬ 
one  might  have.  This  measure  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  say  that  when  we 
reallocate  the  Cuban  acreage,  we  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  which 
have  long  been  seeking  additional 
acreage. 

The  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  whose  views  on  agricul¬ 
tural  policies  have  been  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  many  times,  and  whose  fidelity  to 
the  farmers  of  his  section  have  never 
been  questioned  by  anyone,  because  he 
stands  up  and  fights  for  them  unceas¬ 
ingly,  came  before  the  committee  and 
pointed  out  that  the  farmers  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  could  use  three  times 
the  acreage  they  now  have. 

The  way  the  law  is  now  operating,  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota  must  be  allocated 
under  an  allotment  to  certain  nations 
first,  and  if  there  is  any  allotment  re¬ 
maining  after  all  other  areas  that  are 
not  traditionally  sugar  producers,  in 
large  extent,  are  taken  care  of,  then  an 


acre  or  two  might  be  allotted  to  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  who  formerly  was  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  worked  hard  and  effectively 
for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  I  join 
in  support  of  his  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  means  producers  of  this 
Nation  could  receive  recognition.  Our 
producers  are  entitled  to  additional 
acreage.  We  can  and  do  produce  sugar 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  short  time  ago 
we  were  discussing  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stantially  increasing  the  sugar  acreage, 
and  some  who  are  connected  with  the 
sugar  industry  pointed  out  that  the  Red 
River  Valley,  both  in  Minnesota  and  in 
North  Dakota,  was  one  of  the  most  likely 
spots  for  such  production. 

There  is  an  area  in  Kansas  which 
could  be — and  likely  will  be  very 
shortly — a  very  interesting  area  for  the 
production  of  sugar.  There  is  an  avail¬ 
able  area  in  the  State  of  Texas  where 
there  is  no  sugar  mill.  It  is  true  that 
anyone  can  plant  sugar  cane  or  sugar 
beets,  but  not  everyone  can  sell  sugar. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  way  the 
law  is  operating  is  not  the  way  it  was 
originally  designed.  In  large  degree,  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  not  designed  on 
the  floor  of  either  House  of  Congress. 
It  was  drafted  in  the  Office  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  those  who 
were  producing  sugar  were  brought  into 
that  Office. 

We  brought  in  representatives  from 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  cane  and 
beet  sugar  producers.  We  brought  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Cuba.  We  allotted  a 
great  portion  of  all  the  sugar  that  would 
be  available  to  the  U.S.  market,  which 
then  was  approximately  8,300,000  tons. 
It  was  decided  that  there  were  certain 
fringe  areas  that  might  want  only  a 
few  thousand  tons  of  sugar.  Therefore 
the  bill  named  places  for  a  quota — such 
as  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  such  areas. 

When  Cuba  dropped  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  those  areas  then  became  the  most 
favored  nations.  Whether  anyone  liked 
it  or  not,  those  nations  received  very 
large  quotas  of  sugar.  It  also  resulted 
that  longtime  friendly  nations,  such  as 
Brazil,  which  had  had  large  production 
of  sugar  and  no  possibility  of  a  market, 
were  cut  off  and  told  that  they  could 
not  supply  sugar  at  all.  Brazil  has 
about  a  million  tons  of  sugar  surplus. 
Last  year  it  sold  100,000  of  those  tons 
to  the  United  States. 

We  said  to  this  friendly  nation  to  the 
south,  “Go  out  and  find  your  own  mar¬ 
ket  somewhere  outside  the  United 
States,  while  we  receive  great  quan¬ 
tities  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.” 

It  is  true  that  the  report  which  was 
filed  on  March  14,  of  this  year,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  shows  clearly 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  should 
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have  had  a  quota  of  130,000  tons  of 
sugar,  and  it  sold  that  quantity  under  its 
quota.  But  it  sold  271,000  tons  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  quota  because  of  freak  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

Such  was  not  the  original  intent. 
The  original  intent  was  that  Cuba  should 
be  the  great  producer.  Cuba  had  been 
our  most  substantial  supplier  of  sugar, 
and  when  Cuba  dropped  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  it  so  completely  disorganized  things 
that  we  could  not  apply  the  machinery 
of  that  law  to  some  other  plan. 

Someone  might  say,  “Why  worry  now? 
It  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  we 
write  permanent  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.” 

We  have  been  trying  to  write  perma¬ 
nent  legislation  for  the  past  4  of  5  years, 
and  it  has  never  been  written.  A  joint 
resolution  or  a  bill  is  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  last  24 
or  48  hours  before  expiration  of  the  act, 
as  this  bill  has  been  presented,  and  the 
Senate  is  told  to  take  it.  We  are  told, 
“You  cannot  possibly  tinker  with  the 
quota  system  in  48  hours.” 

As  one  who  tinkered  with  the  quota 
system  and  established  it  in  1948,  in  large 
measure,  I  say  that  it  is  not  an  insur¬ 
mountable  problem. 

All  that  we  have  tried  to  say  in  the 
bill  is  that  when  we  get  to  the  problem 
of  distribution  of  quotas,  we  shall  not 
overlook  domestic  areas  which  have  the 
right  and  the  desire  to  produce  sugar  and 
can  produce  sugar  for  the  American 
market. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible].  Nevada  has 
not  been  a  great  sugar-producing  State 
because,  it  is  said,  the  growing  areas  are 
so  far  from  a  mill  that  no  producer  would 
be  interested.  Yet  farmers  in  that  State 
are  saying  to  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon],  “Why  do 
you  not  give  us  some  markets  so  that  we 
can  grow  sugar  beets?”  Those  farmers 
have  good  soil.  They  have  rights  under 
the  Colorado  River  project.  They  must 
show  they  have  a  good  crop.  They  can¬ 
not  show  it  at  the  present  time  because 
they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  grow¬ 
ing  1  pound  of  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  wish  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

The  history  of  sugar  beet  production 
in  Nevada  goes  back  to  1912,  when  the 
Newlands  project,  the  first  reclamation 
project  in  the  entire  United  States,  was 
located  in  Churchill  County,  of  which 
Fallon,  the  old  town,  is  the  county  seat. 
There  was  a  sugar  industry  there  as 
early  as  1912,  1913,  and  1914.  It  ran 
into  some  problems  and  died  out. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  last  4 
years  producers  managed  to  secure  a 
small  allotment.  First,  they  had  an  al¬ 
lotment  of  500  acres,  which  was  in¬ 
creased  to  584  acres.  The  farmers  are 
delighted  with  their  new  crop,  which 
shows  great  promise  in  strengthening 
the  agricultural  economy  of  our  State. 
An  allotment  of  584  acres  is  certainly  a 
modest,  if  not  a  meager,  one.  Farmers 


inform  me  that  it  is  insufficient  as  an 
economic  unit  inasmuch  as  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  ship  the  sugar  beets  some  200 
miles.  I  am  told  that  the  least  amount 
that  they  need  is  an  acreage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,500  acres. 

This  area  is  the  site  of  the  first  recla¬ 
mation  project  in  the  United  States. 
What  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said  about  our  firm  allotment  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  is  equally  rele¬ 
vant.  We  have  a  valley  which  is  ideally 
situated — soilwise,  waterwise,  and  cli- 
matewise — to '  be  a  thriving  sugarbeet- 
producing  area. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  is  worthy  and 
worthwhile.  I  heartily  support  it.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico,  it  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  new  growers  who  do  not  have  a 
record  of  production,  and  wish  to  grow 
beets  for  sugar  production.  I  wonder 
why  the  amendment  does  not  apply 
equally  to  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the 
production  of  sugarcane?  We  have 
thousands  of  acres  in  our  State  whose 
owners  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
produce  sugar.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  large  investments  are 
now  being  made  in  the  building  of  new 
mills  and  the  like.  Why  are  not  the 
sugarcane  producers  given  equal  treat¬ 
ment  along  with  the  sugar  beet  pro¬ 
ducers? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  strict  hon¬ 
esty,  that  the  reason  they  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  was  that  the 
amendment  was  hastily  drawn,  and  I 
overlooked  the  cane  sugar  that  certain 
producers  wanted  to  produce. 

I  modify  my  amendment  in  the  second 
line  from  the  bottom  by  adding  the 
words  “and  sugarcane”  after  the  word 
“beets.” 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said  is  absolutely  correct.  The  people 
in  Florida  have  an  ideal  place  for  grow¬ 
ing  sugarcane.  They  are  fine  producers 
of  sugarcane.  If  I  am  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  right  now  there  is  a  large  de¬ 
velopment  going  on  in  Florida.  I  wel¬ 
come  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows,  when  we  had  hearings  in  com¬ 
mittee  I  said  that  people  who  produce 
sugarcane — and  this  is  largely  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Florida — have  never  used 
their  quotas  in  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  not  been  breaking  any  regulations. 
During  wartime  the  people  of  those 
States  patriotically  surrendered  their 
cane  crops  and  planted  crops  which  were 
considered  to  be  necessary  to  further  the 
war  effort.  They  would  do  the  same 
thing  tomorrow.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  They  have  a  fine  1  location  for 
growing  sugarcane.  They  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  it.  They  should  not  be 
put  in  the  position  where  countries  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  take  away  from 
them  a  market  that  ought  to  be  normally 
the  market  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 


called  my  attention  to  this  inadvertence, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  cor¬ 
rect  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  knows 
of  my  interest  in  the  sugar  problem,  and 
the  interest  of  my  State,  which  is  the 
second  largest  sugar  beet  producing  State 
in  the  country.  Would  the  Senator’s 
amendment  in  any  way  diminish  the 
acreage  which  is  allotted  now? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  With  respect  to  old 
growers,  I  mean. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  old  growers 
would  have  the  same  rights  as  they  have 
now.  The  amendment  would  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  growth  factor.  The  amendment 
merely  provides  that  if  we  close  down  on 
Cuban  sugar  and  deal  out  Cuba,  or  if 
Cuba  decides  to  move  out  of  the  market, 
the  first  time  we  start  allotting  this 
acreage  on  a  permanent  basis  we  should 
take  into  consideration  these  new  areas. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  new  areas  in  Colorado  that 
would  be  affected? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  that  the 
entire  southeastern  corner  of  Colorado 
would  be  affected. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  any  way  prevent  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  allotments  which  the  old 
growers  have  in  some  of  these  areas? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  specifically 
pointed  out  that  this  would  affect  old  and 
new,  growers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
in  the  year  1956  there  were  837,000  acres 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  year  of  1961,  there  will  be  1,100,000 
acres.  There  has  been,  in  effect,  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  growth.  We  want  that  factor  of 
growth  to  continue.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  grow  constantly.  I  only  say  that  along 
with  that  there  are  certain  new  areas 
that  may  need  new  production. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Over  on  the  western 
slope  of  Colorado  our  sugar  beet  growers 
have  a  special  problem.  They  need 
more  beet  acreage.  They  have  an 
economic  problem  involving  the  Delta 
pi’ocessing  plant.  The  plant  is  not  an 
economic  operation  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  beet  production.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  western  slope  beet  farmers? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Unquestionably 
they  would  be  helped,  if  a  new  allotment 
were  made.  The  amendment  merely 
says  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
“You  do  not  have  to  go  out  and  hunt 
for  areas  in  Mexico  or  in  Peru  or  in 
Costa  Rica,  or  anywhere  else.  You  can 
see  that  sugar  can  advantageously  be 
produced  within  the  United  States.” 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  wise  provision. 
In  other  words,  when  the  question  comes 
up  with  respect  to  Cuban  acreage,  that 
can  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut 
down  on  the  Cuban  acreage.  I  said  that 
Cuba  had  supplied  us  with  sugar  during 
the  war  years,  and  during  that  period 
had  perhaps  supplied  us  more  than  we 
had  a  right  to  ask  it  to  supply  us.  I 
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therefore  fought  against  the  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  Cuban  allotment.  The 
Senate  supported  my  view  and  voted 
against  the  proposal. 

I  am  not  hostile  to  Cuba.  However, 
when  there  is  a  possibility  that  Cuban 
sugar  will  be  sold  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  or  if  Cuba  should  go  out  of  the 
market,  I  say  the  next  logical  place  to 
turn  for  the  supply  of  sugar  we  need 
is  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  I  want  to  do. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  telegram 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Mat- 
chell,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Colorado 
Beet  Growers  Association,  expressing  the 
concern  of  Western  Colorado  farmers 
over  their  future  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  provide  them  some  help. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grand  Junction,  Colo., 

March  20,  1961. 

Senator  John  Carroll, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

On  matter  of  investigation  of  Holly  Sugar 
Co.  best  purchasing  policies  at  Delta  fac¬ 
tory  understand  you  intend  to  evaluate  mat¬ 
ter  soon.  We  growers  accepted  lower  1961 
contract  offered  by  company,  with  under¬ 
standing  that  plant  would  close  if  rejected. 
Arrangement  uneconomic,  and  can’t  con¬ 
tinue.  Growers  would  welcome  any  action 
that  could  strengthen  the  sugar  beet  indus¬ 
try  in  western  Colorado-eastern  Utah.  Loss 
of  industry  would  be  serious  to  entire  area. 

Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers 
Association, 

Kenneth  Matchell,  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  trying  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  would  do.  Does  it  deal  with 
the  Cuban  quota  only? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  deals  with  the 
Cuban  quota  only. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  it  allocate 
quotas  to  new  production  areas  on  a 
permanent  basis? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  producers  may  plant  as 
much  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  cannot  have 
any  assurance,  however,  of  the  market, 
because  they  do  not  know  what  the  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  and  when  the  Cuban  sugar 
stays  out  of  the  market,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  try  to  find  ways  to 
take  care  of  the  American  producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  write  a  long- 
range  sugar  program  in  4  or  5  months, 
how  will  any  future  quota  allocation  be 
affected  if  nothing  is  mentioned  about 
permanency  of  those  quotas  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment.  The  Senator  has 
said  his  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
quotas  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  that  if  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


of  the  House  write  a  new  bill  incor¬ 
porating  permanent  legislation  in  4  or  5 
months,  the  provisions  of  that  bill  will 
be  applicable,  not  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  amendment.  The  amendment 
merely  suggests  that  if  we  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  writing  a  new  bill,  but  continue 
to  extend  the  old  law  round  after  round, 
as  we  have  been  doing,  with  all  its  in¬ 
adequacies — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
admits  it  is  inadequate — we  will  try  to 
take  care  of  the  domestic  growers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  said  I  was  sympathetic  with  the 
situation  in  the  beet  areas,  and  that  in 
the  future  some  quotas  should  be  allowed 
these  areas  on  a  permanent  basis.  But  I 
still  feel  that  this  action  ought  to  be 
done  when  a  long-range  law  is  enacted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  completely  correct  in  that 
respect.  All  I  say  is  that  this  is  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  intent  which  I  believe  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  great 
defect  in  the  present  Sugar  Act  is  that 
it  was  written  in  one  kind  of  world, 
and  that  kind  of  world  has  changed.  If 
any  Senator  had  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  1948  that  he  would  vote  against 
the  sugar  bill  because  Cuba  would  be  our 
enemy,  under  the  influence  of  our  most 
pronounced  enemy,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Cuba  was  our  great  friend.  Therefore, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
posed  that  Cuba  be  given  preferential 
treatment,  and  an  apportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  vast  crops  of  sugar  and  to  sell  them 
to  the  United  States,  no  one  objected. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  in  1946  and  1947, 1  pur¬ 
chased  Cuban  sugar  crops  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government,  was  that 
the  total  purchases  ran  to  about  $961 
million,  probably  the  largest  sugar  bill 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  no 
great  problem,  because  we  were  going  to 
sell  back  to  Cuba  considerable  supplies 
of  American  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  no  longer  in  that 
kind  of  world.  That  world  is  over. 
There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
would  like  to  produce  sugar  beets,  to  re¬ 
lieve  some  of  the  pressures  of  the  surplus 
crops,  and  they  feel  they  should  have  a 
new  claim  on  the  sugar  market.  The 
world  has  changed.  Anyone  who  would 
have  predicted  that  the  situation  we 
knew  years  ago  would  disappear  would 
not  have  been  taken  seriously.  It  has 
disappeared.  The  world  has  changed, 
and  the  American  producers  of  sugar 
want  to  move  into  the  market.  I  have 
no  criticism  of  the  cane  sugar  producers 
of  this  country.  I  pointed  out  that  they 
did  their  patriotic  duty  in  reducing  cane 
sugar  acreage  and  planting  crops  that 
were  regarded  as  war  crops  during  the 
last  war. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  beet  sugar 
producers  of  this  country.  They  have 
come  through  in  magnificant  fashion. 
We  have  a  fine  beet  sugar  industry  in 
this  country,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  protect  it.  I  dislike  to  see  the  Cuban 
quota  begin  to  go  to  other  countries 
which,  in  subsequent  years,  will  say,  “We 
now  have  a  right  to  your  market,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  growing  sugar  for 
you,  year  after  year,  and  you  never  gave 


us  notice  that  you  intended  to  change 
the  quotas.” 

My  amendment  will  give  notice  that 
some  day  we  will  act  to  allot  some  of 
the  beet  sugar  crop  to  the  producers  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  all  I  intended 
by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  Anderson  amendment,  but  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  I  believe 
we  must  extend  the  Sugar  Act,  and  not 
let  it  expire.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  invite  chaos  in  many  respects,  and  I 
need  not  elaborate  on  that  point. 

Also,  Congress  should  soon  write  a 
long-range  Sugar  Act,  one  having  a 
duration  of  5,  6,  or  10  years;  one  upon 
which  businessmen,  farmers,  consum¬ 
ers,  processors,  and  our  foreign  friends 
can  rely. 

I  favor  the  Anderson  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a 
greater  domestic  production  of  our  sugar 
needs.  When  we  consider  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  in  our  country  today, 
we  cannot  defend  the  position  of  buying 
45  percent  of  our  sugar  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  alleged  subsidy.  There 
never  was  a  more  misunderstood  topic 
than  the  alleged  subsidy  on  sugar.  The 
users  of  sugar  paid  the  total  cost.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  where  the  product  is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  users  buy  it  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Myers,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  Treasury  gains  in  general  revenues 
about  $20  million  each  and  every  year. 
When  we  think  of  a  subsidy — and  we  can 
write  any  kind  of  definition  we  wish — 
usually  it  is  when  the  consumer  does 
not  pay  the  full  price.  For  example,  if 
an  article  costs  $1.50,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  50  cents  while  the  consumer 
pays  $1,  the  50  cents  is  clearly  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  But  in  this  instance,  the  consum¬ 
ers  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  program. 
They  buy  sugar  at  a  fair  price,  and  the 
Treasury  gains  about  $20  million  every 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  colloquy  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  appears  at  pages  64 
and  65  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
drag  along  in  something  too  academic,  but 
coming  back  to  what  is  a  world  price,  I  be- 
•lieve  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Senator 
Bennett  that  only  about  12  percent  of  the 
sugar  moved  in  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  So,  in  other  words,  88  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sugar  moves  in  a  sugar  program 
of  some  sort  or  another? 

Mr.  Myers.  Under  some  form  of  protec¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Now,  does  that  follow  that  the  consumers 
of  the  88  percent  of  that  sugar  obtained 
more  than  they  should  pay? 
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Mr.  Myers.  No;  I  do  not  personally  attach 
morals  to  prices.  It  Is  two  different  cate¬ 
gories. 

They  are  paid  above  the  world  price.  I 
do  know  what  the  world  price  would  be  If 
we  did  away  with  all  forms  of  protection. 
We  would  obviously  shift  production  about 
tremendously  in  the  world. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  a  subsidized 
price?  First  let  me  ask  you  this:  In  general, 
do  the  consumers  of  sugar  and,  of  course, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  they 
use,  pay  the  cost  of  our  sugar  program  and 
the  cost  of  the  sugar,  with  all  the  related 
costs  in  connection  therewith? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  that  inevitably  is  so; 
yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  we  get  into  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  definition  and  semantics,  do  we  not, 
when  we  talk  about  a  subsidized  price? 

Mr.  Myers.  Absolutely,  and  there  will  be 
as  many  definitions  as  you  will  have  people 
defining  the  term. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  If  we  take  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  subsidized  price,  if  it  really  costs  a 
dollar  and  a  half  an  article,  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury  pays  50  cents  of  it  and  sells  it  to  the 
consumer  for  $1,  that  would  be  very  clearly 
a  subsidized  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  I  think  every  dictionary 
would  agree  that  would  be  a  subsidy. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  definitely  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  not  that  kind  of 
subsidy,  is  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  No.  There  is  a  question,  of 
course,  when  you  get  into  the  Sugar  Act  pay¬ 
ments  whether  they  would  be  defined  as  a 
subsidy  under  all  definitions  of  the  terms. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  whole  discussion  of 
the  semantics  of  subsidy  a  rather  futile  one 
because  I  see  no  difference  in  one  technique 
versus  another. 

Why  is  it  any  different,  you  have  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  that  gives  you  a  half  percent  than 
to  have  a  tax  and  a  payment  that  gives  you 
a  half  cent?  It  is  both  a  half  cent.  I  do 
not  see  any  difference. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand  that.  But 
the  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  Federal  Treasury  is  not  paying  any 
part  of  the  sugar  that  the  housewife  buys 
or  the  sugar  that  the  manufacturer  buys; 
isn’t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  are  not  getting  into  the 
problem  today  whereas  we  did  during  the 
war,  and  as  many  foreign  countries  do,  of 
buying  the  sugar  and  selling  it  to  their  con¬ 
sumers,  either  at  a  higher  price  or  at  a 
lower  price;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes;  and  in  the  main,  has 
the  Sugar  Act  been  self-sustaining  so  far 
as  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury  are  con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  decidedly  better 
than  self-sustaining. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  tax,  the  processing  tax, 
which  the  Sugar  Act  establishes  is  for  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  or  10  cents  per  ton  on 
the  total  quantities  that  we  consume  in 
this  country,  which  is  roughly  $90  million  a 
year  and  Sugar  Act  payments  amount  to 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  so  there  is  a  gain  there  in  the 
Treasury  of  about  $20  million  a  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  has  been  through  the 
years - 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  through  the  years 
from  $15  million  to  $20  million  a  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  So  laying  aside  what 
has  been  accomplished  or  has  not  been  ac¬ 
complished  insofar  as  order  within  the  sugar 
industry  is  concerned,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  General  Treasury  is  about  $20  million 
better  off  by  reason  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Myers.  Each  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Each  year? 

Mr.  Myers.  Correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  there  are  many  things 
that  governments  do  which  are  designed  to 


raise  prices  to  a  fair  level  for  producers  or  to 
raise  wages  to  a  fair  level  for  workers  that 
are  not  in  the  category  of  subsidies  when  we 
use  the  definition  of  paying  part  of  the  price 
out  of  the  General  Treasury;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  are  a  great  many  that 
have  subsidies,  that  is  correct;  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  In  other  words,  this 
is  an  act  that  has  the  same  objective  of  all 
farm  legislation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Curtis.  To  raise  to  a  fair  price,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  will  take  any  further  time 
on  that  question  of  subsidies  because,  as  we 
say,  we  can  go  on  and  get  as  many  defini¬ 
tions  as  the  English  language  could  put  to¬ 
gether.  But  I  am  pleased  at  your  statement 
to  make  it  clear  because  there  is  a  great  mis¬ 
understanding  in  the  country  on  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  think  the  people  who  buy  and  use  sugar 
should  be  the  ones  who  pay  for  the  sugar, 
and  that  is  what  happens  in  this  program, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  ways  in  which,  when  we  write 
a  long-range  act,  we  can  increase  the 
domestic  production  of  sugar.  There 
is  a  growth  factor  by  reason  of  the 
increasing  population.  There  is  a 
growth  factor  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
more  sugar.  There  are  also  deficits 
from  other  countries. 

Also,  we  must  realize  that  when  the 
Communist  government  of  Cuba  is  oust¬ 
ed,  Cuba’s  quota  need  not  be  restored, 
and  should  not  be  restored,  to  the  high¬ 
est  peak,  because  in  the  years  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Castro  regime  Cuba  had  some 
abnormal  circumstances  which  added  to 
their  share  of  our  market. 

Certainly  the  ratio  of  45  percent  pro¬ 
duced  abroad  and  only  55  percent  pro¬ 
duced  in  America  cannot  be  defended  at 
a  time  when  we  are  paying  billions  of 
dollars  to  support  agriculture  in  this 
country.  I  contend  that  if  a  foreign 
country  were  faced  with  grave  agricul¬ 
tural  problems,  and  a  heavy  load  on  the 
treasury,  and  it  failed  to  produce  all 
of  its  own  needs,  so  far  as  it  could,  we 
would  not  respect  that  country.  Foreign 
countries  will  not  respect  us  if  we  do 
not  go  as  far  as  practicable  in  providing 
our  own  sugar  needs.  The  first  pre¬ 
requisite  of  friendship  in  the  world  is 
not  to  be  Santa  Claus;  it  is  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
deal. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  needs  of  my  own  State. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  prefer  to  yield 
a  little  later. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  produces  about 
72,000  or  73,000  acres  of  sugar  beets.  We 
would  like  to  increase  that  production 
substantially.  We  realize,  however,  that 
our  main  objective  must  be  reached 
through  long-range  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  a  gradual  and  orderly 
increase,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmers  and  so  that  the  sugar  can  be 
handled  by  the  processors. 

Many  problems  are  involved,  includ¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  transportation,  but 
they  are  not  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 


my  remarks  my  statement  before  the 
committee  as  it  appears  on  pages  13  and 

14  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  on 
Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 

For  several  years  we  have  temporized  by 
extending  the  Sugar  Act  for  short  periods  of 
time  to  meet  expiration  deadlines.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  failed  to  go  to  the  root  of 
many  problems  facing  the  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  time  in  which  off¬ 
shore  production  is  no  longer  paramount  in 
furnishing  sugar  needed  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  At  the  same  time  we  must  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  capacity 
can  and  should  be  increased  to  meet  our 
evergrowing  consumption  of  sugar.  We 
know  well  that  increase  in  sugar  consump¬ 
tion  is  in  direct  proportion  to  increase  in 
population. 

A  year  ago  I  made  a  survey  in  Nebraska 
and  determined  that  many  farmers  who  now 
produce  sugar  beets  would  like  to  increase 
their  acreage.  Also,  many  counties  which 
have  either  surface  or  pump  irrigation  can 
well  raise  sugar  beets  and  should  be  afforded 
acreage  allotments.  Some  of  these  counties 
have,  through  appropriate  channels,  peti¬ 
tioned  for  an  allotment  of  sugar  beet  acre¬ 
age. 

It  does  not  seem  prudent  to  me  that  we 
should  deny  domestic  producers  opportunity 
to  share  in  this  ever-expanding  market.  We 
must  increase  production  and  refining  ca¬ 
pacity  gradually  so  that  farmers  can  benefit 
from  this  orderly  development.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  refining  capacity  in  the 
beet  area  can  now  process  between  10  and 

15  percent  more  beets  than  were  processed 
last  year.  It  is  my  hope  that,  in  Nebraska, 
we  can  increase  sugar  beet  acreage  by  50 
percent  over  the  next  5  or  6  years  and  in¬ 
crease  refining  capacity  in  like  manner. 
Again,  there  is  no  supportable  reason  for  re¬ 
lying  on  offshore  production  for  50  percent 
of  our  domestic  requirements.  The  total 
farm  problem  today  requires  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  seek  solutions  wherever  they 
are  afforded.  Increase  in  the  production  of 
sugar  beets  will  not,  of  course,  solve  the 
total  problem,  but  it  will  provide  economic 
benefits  for  farmers  and  any  acreage  planted 
to  sugar  beets  will  surely  avoid  the  growing 
of  any  crops  which  are  now  in  surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  might  have  a  picture  of  the  situation 
as  it  exists  in  Nebraska,  I  want  to  recite 
some  facts  that  I  found  after  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  my  own.  I  contacted  the  most  au¬ 
thoritative  source  in  a  few  counties  right 
around  my  home  area  in  Nebraska.  I  give 
you  these  figures  not  representing  the  total 
picture  for  Nebraska,  but  rather  as  sam¬ 
ples. 

I  live  in  south-central  Nebraska  in  the 
county  of  Kearney.  That  county  has  ap¬ 
proximately  80,000  acres  of  land  under  irri¬ 
gation,  45,000  of  which  is  pump  irrigation 
and  the  balance  under  the  tricounty  dis¬ 
trict.  Kearney  County  had  only  1,100  acres 
of  beets  last  year.  This  1,100  acres  was 
divided  between  27  growers.  My  survey  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  great  number  of  farmers  have 
asked  for  an  allocation  and  that  the  county 
could  handle  several  hundred  more  acres  of 
beets. 

Buffalo  County,  which  neighbors  my 
county  on  the  north,  has  1,800  acres  of 
beets.  In  this  county,  also,  sugar  beets 
are  a  very  desirable  crop.  Each  year  farmers 
who  have  never  grown  sugar  beets  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  allotment  and  the  present  grow¬ 
ers  want  an  increase  in  acreage.  Buffalo 
County  has  115,000  acres  of  irrigated  land, 
most  of  which  is  pump  irrigation.  The  need 
for  increased  sugar  beet  acreage  is  great. 
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Phelps  County  is  now  growing  about  810 
acres  of  sugar  beets.  Beets  are  well  adapted 
to  that  area.  X  have  received  a  report  that 
the  county  could  well  use  an  allotment  any¬ 
where  from  2,500  to  4,000  acres.  Phelps 
County  has  100,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
provided  by  the  tricounty  and  470  irrigation 
wells. 

Furnas  County  reports  to  me  that  they 
have  only  230  acres  of  sugar  beets;  it  is  a 
desirable  crop  and  they  could  well  use  an 
allotment  of  about  six  times  that  amount. 
They  have  30,000  acres  under  irrigation,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  which  is  pump  irri¬ 
gation  provided  by  290  deep  wells. 

Franklin  County  produces  no  sugar  beets 
at  the  present  time.  Reports  indicate  that 
it  would  be  a  desirable  crop.  The  county  has 
28,000  acres  under  irrigation  and  it  would 
like  a  sugar  beet  allotment  up  to  3,000  acres 
at  the  present  time. 

Webster  County  is  another  county  without 
sugar  beet  acreage  allotment.  They  have 
about  15,000  acres  under  irrigation.  A  great 
many  farmers  in  Webster  County  would  like 
to  raise  sugar  beets.  More  than  20  made 
application  for  allotments  for  1960,  but  none 
was  available.  The  area  is  suited  to  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  and  they  would 
like  to  start  with  an  acreage  of  at  least  2,000 
acres. 

Nuckolls  County  has  shown  a  great  interest 
in  a  sugar  beet  program.  The  Republican 
Valley  is  irrigated  from  the  Bostwick  dis¬ 
trict,  and  sugar  beet  acreage  is  greatly  needed 
to  round  out  their  economy.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  supporting  material  from 
Nuckolls  County. 

Last  year  Hamilton  County  only  had  13 
farmers  with  a  sugar  beet  acreage  who  grew 
over  700  acres  of  beets.  Local  people  report 
to  me  that  sugar  beets  are  a  desirable  crop 
for  the  county.  The  county  has  123,000  acres 
under  irrigation,  all  of  it  being  pump  irriga¬ 
tion.  At  least  one-third  of  this  irrigated 
land  could  be  used  for  the  production  of 
beets.  Two  years  ago,  18  farmers  asked  for 
sugar  beet  allotments,  but  only  13  requests 
were  granted. 

In  Thayer  County  there  are  34,000  acres 
under  irrigation.  Farmers  are  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  sugar  beet  production  and  some 
have  asked  for  an  alloment  but  there  has 
been  none.  There  is  no  sugar  beet  produc¬ 
tion  in  that  county.  At  this  time  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  they  could  profitably  use  an  allocation 
of  800  acres. 

Dawson  County  has  approximately  300,000 
acres  of  land  under  irrigation.  This  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  2,800  irrigation  wells  and  70  miles 
of  main  canal  bringing  water  from  the 
Platte.  Their  sugar-beet  allocation  for  1960 
was  only  2,200  acres.  It  was  reported  to  me 
that  more  farmers  are  asking  for  acreage  and 
that  those  who  have  a  sugar  beet  acreage 
are  seeking  an  increase.  Dawson  County 
could  well  use  a  sugar  beet  acreage  allotment 
between  10,000  and  20,000  acres. 

Considerable  interest  exists  in  Red  Willow 
County  for  increased  sugar  beet  acreage.  The 
allotment  for  1960  was  a  litle  over  150  acres. 
Sugar  beets  are  regarded  as  a  desirable  crop 
for  the  area.  Red  Willow  County  has  21,000 
acres  under  irrigation  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  reclamation  projects  underway  in  the  area 
they  will  have  an  additional  22,000  acres. 
They  could  use  an  increase  in  sugar  beet 
production  up  to  2,000  acres  instead  of  the 
150  acres  they  now  have. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Adams  County 
produces  about  100  acres  of  sugar  beets. 
This  production  is  carried  on  by  two  farmers. 
An  estimate  was  received  that  indicated  that 
Adams  County  could  use  a  sugar  beet  alloca¬ 
tion  of  3,000  acres.  They  have  almost  58,000 
acres  under  irrigation,  56,000  of  which  is 
from  pump  irrigation.  Farmers  are  asking 
for  an  acreage  allotment. 

These  facts  have  been  gathered  from  a 
limited  number  of  counties.  There  are  many 
more  counties  in  the  State  where  sugar  beet 
acreage  is  needed  and  being  requested. 


At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  is  about  9.5  million  tons. 
Only  55  percent  of  this  is  produced  within 
the  United  States,  including  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Many  foreign 
countries  who  share  in  our  sugar  market 
are  seeking  an  increase.  Other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  lobbying  for  a  sugar  quota  from  the 
United  States. 

Nebraska  should  have  more  sugar  beet 
acreage.  It  will  add  to  the  income  of  our 
farmers  and  to  our  economy  generally.  It 
will  lessen  the  production  of  crops  of  which 
we  have  an  oversupply.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense  when  we  are  beset  with  low  farm 
income  and  many  agricultural  problems  for 
this  country  not  to  produce  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  our  sugar  needs.  Allocations  to  do¬ 
mestic  producers  of  sugar  should  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  foreign  allocations  should  not 
be  increased  either  in  volume  or  by  adding 
new  countries  as  suppliers. 

A  long-range  Sugar  Act  providing  for  an 
increase  in  domestic  production  should  be 
passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
support  the  Anderson  amendment.  The 
Senate  today  has  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  vote  which  will  permit  domestic  grow¬ 
ers  to  receive  the  benefit  of  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  If  we  pass  the  bill  with¬ 
out  the  amendment,  we  shall  allocate 
quotas  to  countries  where  full  quotas 
are  permanently  authorized.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  protect  our 
own  interests,  and  not  to  permit  coun¬ 
tries  which  get  quotas  to  think  they  are 
getting  permanent  quotas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  touched  on  an  important 
point.  That  is,  as  the  foreign  suppliers 
of  sugar  share  in  our  market  this  year, 
and  they  continue  to  share  next  year 
and  the  year  after,  in  spite  of  anything 
in  the  law,  they  will  insist  that  they  have 
a  vested  right  in  our  market.  That  is 
why  a  disservice  will  be  done  if  we  are 
unable  to  pass  a  long-range  Sugar  Act 
at  least  by  next  year. 

Twice  in  1960  we  had  short-term  bills, 
but  the  Senate  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
consider  them.  I  wish  to  read  a  para¬ 
graph  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Myers,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  about 
the  danger  of  a  claimed  vested  interest 
by  foreign  countries  in  this  market.  I 
read  from  page  64  of  the  hearings: 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  when  price 
premiums  amount  to  as  much  as  $150  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  vested  interests  are  claimed  auto¬ 
matically.  All  the  arguments  in  the  book 
will  be  put  forth  by  producers  desiring  to 
sell  at  such  premium  prices.  Regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  either  Congress  or  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies,  the  vested  interest 
arguments  of  new  suppliers  will  become 
stronger  as  the  period  of  time  they  supply 
our  market  increases. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  quotation 
from  a  speech  which  Mr.  Myers  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Sugar  Club  in  New  York.  I 
asked  him  if  it  was  correct,  and  he  said: 

That  is  correct. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  speaking  of  the 
foreign  suppliers,  and  he  answered: 

That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  without 
the  Anderson  amendment  contains  no 


notice  that  there  is  any  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  be  until  Congress  can  pass  a 
permanent  law.  It  may  be  that  the  An¬ 
derson  amendment  will  become  academic 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  I  hope  we 
can  reach  it  then. 

I  hope  we  can  write  such  a  program. 
But  if  we  cannot,  at  least  we  should 
provide  that  our  domestic  producers  shall 
have  a  right  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  to  the  extent  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota,  now  canceled,  or  to  the 
extent  of  that  deficit,  if  the  domestic 
producers  can  do  so,  before  additional 
sugar  is  obtained  from  other  countries. 

The  language  under  consideration 
would  empower  the  Secretary  to  extend 
to  additional  U.S.  fanners  the  right  to 
grow  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets;  but  in 
that  provision  we  find  the  words  “where 
practicable” — because  we  know  that 
problems  are  involved.  We  know  the 
pending  amendment  is  offered  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  which,  if  enacted,  will  expire  within 
a  few  months.  Nevertheless,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  principle  is  involved;  namely, 
whether  the  Congress  agrees  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  import 
45  percent  of  its  sugar  requirements  from 
foreign  countries,  not  counting  our  off¬ 
shore  possessions  and  islands;  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  Congress  agrees  that  more  U.S. 
farmers  shall  be  allowed  to  share  in  sup¬ 
plying  sugar  for  our  domestic  market, 
under  a  program  that  has  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  has  brought  profits  to  the 
Treasury — a  program  by  means  of  which 
the  consumers  of  the  food  pay  a  fair 
price,  but  no  more,  for  it. 

To  fail  to  do  this  would  be  but  to  add 
encouragement  to  all  the  nations  which 
are  seeking  to  sell  sugar  to  us  and  which 
will  sell  sugar  to  us;  it  would  encourage 
them  to  believe  that  we  are  giving  them 
something  of  permanent  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  yield,  so  that  I  may  place  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
my  statement  and  a  colloquy  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  which  appear  on  pages  5 
through  13,  inclusive,  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Milton  R.  Young,  U.S. 

Senator  From  the  State  of  North  Da¬ 
kota 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  members  of  the'  committee. 

I  appreciate  appearing  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  especially  taking  me  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  conserve  time. 
I  will  ask  that  a  telegram  from  the  Red 
River  Valley  Beet  Producers  Association  be 
placed  in  the  record,  as  well  as  letters  from 
Mr.  E.  N.  Dornacker,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Association 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Development 
Association. 

(The  telegram  and  letters  referred  to 
follow: ) 
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Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 

March  23,  1961. 

Senator  Milton  Young, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Red  River  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association 
of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  want  21- 
month  extension  of  Sugar  Act  passed  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  are  opposed  to  idea  that 
any  State  or  area  be  given  special  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  However,  if  any  should 
be  given,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  consid¬ 
eration  as  we  have  requests  for  180,000  to 
190,000  acres  from  farmers  who  have  land 
proved  to  be  adopted  to  growing  of  sugar 
beets.  Please  present  this  to  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  for  their  consideration. 

R.  T.  Adams, 

H.  M.  Trowbridge. 

North  Dakota  Tri-County 
Sugar  Beet  Association, 
Mayville,  N.  Dak.,  March  23,  1961. 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  special  allot¬ 
ments  given  to  any  group  or  area,  under  the 
short-term  Sugar  Act,  we  request  that  equal 
consideration  be  given  our  North  Dakota 
farmers. 

The  Tri-County  Sugar  Beet  Association  is 
composed  of  529  farmers,  who  would  like  to 
grow  58,305  acres  of  sugar  beets.  Our  farms 
are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  north  on  the  North  Dakota  side.  Our 
farmer  members  are  farming  about  400,000 
acres  of  land.  If  we  could  get  beet  acres 
we  would  divert  58,000  acres  to  summer 
fallow  and  58,000  acres  to  sugar  beets  each 
year. 

In  the  case  of  barley  of  which  North 
Dakota  ranks  first  in  bushels  produced,  this 
would  reduce  our  acreage  of  barley  by  116,000 
acres.  The  valley  farmer  in  our  area  aver¬ 
ages  35  to  50  bushels  per  acre  in  yield. 

As  you  can  see,  should  our  members  be¬ 
come  beet  growers,  in  our  case  it  would  re¬ 
duce  the  production  of  barley  by  over  4  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  each  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  N.  Dornacker, 

President. 


Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet 
Development  Association, 

March  24,1961. 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Care  of  E.  W.  Rising, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  secretary  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Development  As¬ 
sociation,  which  represents  eight  sugar  beet 
development  groups,  located  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 
These  eight  groups  have  a  current  dues  pay¬ 
ing  membership  of  1,501  and  have  requested 
130,819  acres  of  sugar  beets. 

Speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet 
Development  Association,  I  request  that  if 
any  new  area  is  to  receive  special  considera¬ 
tion  regarding  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
under  the  present  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  that  this  area  represented  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Development  As¬ 
sociation  be  given  equal  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  J.  Campbell, 

Secretary. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  in  this  telegram  our 
producers  are  asking  for  an  additional  acre¬ 
age  from  180,000  to  190,000  acres. 

If  the  committee  sees  fit  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  available,  I  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  that  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  receive  its  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  any  such  increase. 


At  the  present  time,  over  98  percent  of 
those  farmers  not  having  sugar  beet  allot¬ 
ments  have  organized  sugar  beet  develop¬ 
ment  associations  to  promote  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  beets  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  is  ideally  suited  for  sugar 
beet  production.  It  has  large  farms  of  fer¬ 
tile,  level  land,  facilitating  large-scale 
mechanized  production. 

It  has  adequate  natural  rainfall  to  provide 
the  necessary  moisture  for  sugar  beets. 

The  major  crops  of  Red  River  Valley,  other 
than  sugar  beets,  are  primarily  crops  which 
are  in  surplus. 

This  is  an  area  which,  I  daresay  in  the 
past  5  years,  has  produced  an  average  wheat 
crop  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  also  the 
principal  barley-producing  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  another  crop  which  is  in 
surplus. 

I  would  like  to  point  this  out:  In  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar  beets  in  this  area,  land  must 
be  summer  fallowed,  prepared  a  year  before, 
so  when  you  have  a  hundred  acres  of  sugar 
beets,  you  are  actually  taking  200  acres  out 
of  production  of  another  crop. 

Sugar  beet  production  in  this,  area  is 
therefore,  most  desirable. 

At  the  present  time  Red  River  Valley  has 
approximately  1,200  growers  of  sugar  beets, 
producing  103,500  acres.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  availability  of  suitable  land  this 
acreage  could  be  tripled  in  the  next  10  years, 
and  farmers  could  increase  their  sugar  beet 
acreage  as  rapidly  as  processing  facilities  are 
made  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  little  time  left 
for  reenactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  before  the 
expiration  date. 

I  would  be  glad  to  support  a  committee 
recommendation  for  a  simple  21 -month 
extension. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  will  not 
be  far  off  when  greater  sugar  allocations 
can  be  given  to  our  domestic  producers. 

I  think  the  Red  River  Valley  Beet  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  of  North  Dakota,  and 
other  similar  organizations  in  this  area,  as 
well  as  other  areas,  have  made  a  good  case 
for  increased  production. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  I  make  a  com¬ 
ment  on  what  Senator  Young  said? 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator,  you  are  sug¬ 
gesting,  are  you  not,  that  the  Red  River 
area  in  your  State  has  103,000  acres  now? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  103,500  acres. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  you  think  that 
could  be  tripled? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  many  times  more 
than  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  believe,  then, 
we  should  freeze  it  for  21  months  to  put 
it  through  two  new  seasons  so  that  they 
could  not  possibly  increase  it  while  it  is 
being  increased  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the 
Dominican  Republic?  Don't  you  believe  that 
farmers  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have 
some  rights,  too? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  Senator,  I  would  like 
to  see  our  domestic  producers  given  a  better 
allocation. 

Senator  Anderson.  Good. 

Senator  Young.  If  that  is  not  possible, 
then  I  would  support  the  21  -month  exten¬ 
sion.  But  I  think  we  should  start  working 
in  this  direction. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  know  how  carefully 
and  militantly  and  constantly  you  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  farmers  of  your  State. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Particularly  on  Durum 
wheat,  where  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
you,  but  you  have  done  a  fine  job,  Senator 
Young,  and  I  would  be  the  very  first  one  to 
admit  it. 

Now,  the  situation  of  the  very  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  is  a  little  different.  The 
cane  producers  are  not  using  all  their  acre¬ 
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age  right  now  or  were  not  the  last  time  I 
noticed,  so  21  months  to  them  does  not 
mean  a  thing.  But  it  means  quite  a  little 
to  you  and  to  your  farmers. 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  ask  a  question: 
Do  you  think  between  now  and  Thursday 
night,  considering  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
we  can  rewrite  the  Sugar  Act  and  get  a  bill 
through  the  House  and  take  all  these  very 
complex  problems  and  solve  them?  Don’t 
you  think  we  need — is  not  the  real  purpose 
of  the  extension,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  months  involved,  to  give  us  time  to  han¬ 
dle  this  complex  problem? 

Senator  Young.  I  am  not  nearly  as  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  handling  of  the  program  as  you 
and  other  members  of  this  committee  are. 
But  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  I  do  believe 
that  we  should  work  as  fast  as  we  can  to¬ 
ward  giving  domestic  producers  greater  allo¬ 
cation,  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do  that 
now,  I  hope  the  time  would  not  be  far  off. 
I  would  therefore  support  an  extension  of 
the  present  act. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  just  like  to 
remind  Senator  Young,  when  we  had  this 
matter  up  in  July  of  1960,  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  put  in  a  conference  report  this 
language: 

“As  part  of  the  understanding  by  the 
conferees,  it  was  agreed  that  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House  would  undertake 
to  pass  a  sugar  bill  and  transmit  such  to 
the  Senate  on  the  earliest  possible  date  after 
the  reconvening  of  the  House  in  August.” 

That  was  August  of  1960. 

We  would  not  have  had  a  conference  re¬ 
port.  It  was  close  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
had  to  wrestle  with  it  until  early  in  the 
morning.  There  were  only  three  Senators 
from  the  Finance  Committee  present,  Sena¬ 
tor  Long  of  Louisiana,  Senator  Bennett,  and 
myself,  and  the  only  way  we  reached  agree¬ 
ment  was  as  the  result  of  an  absolute  iron¬ 
clad  promise  that  something  would  be  done 
by  August  of  1960. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  anything  being 
done?  We  get  this  same  thing,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator,  every  time,  24  hours,  36  hours, 
at  the  most,  “You  have  got  to  do  it  now. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  fool  with  it.” 

This  is  exactly  what  is  being  said  here. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  write  a  whole  new 
bill  in  24  hours?”  Every  time  it  is  the 
same  story,  because  the  House  refuses  to  up¬ 
set  the  situation. 

The  only  way  the  Senate  will  ever  get  any 
good  done  for  its  people  is  to  fool  the  House 
on  it  one  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  Senator  Young,  you,  with 
your  longtime  experience  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Senator  Young.  Yes.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  help  agriculture  more 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  surplus  problem. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  State  in  order  to 
grow  1  acre  of  sugar  beets,  you  summer  fal¬ 
low  the  land  a  year  before,  so  the  land  is  idle 
for  a  whole  year.  This  means  it  takes  2 
acres  for  1  to  produce  sugar  beets. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  would  also 
agree  that  to  do  that  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  total  economy  of  the  United 
States,  considering  our  overall  agricultural 
problems? 

Senator  Young.  Yes.  I  am  alarmed  at, 
sometimes  at,  the  uncertainity  of  our  supply 
of  sugar  from  foreign  countries. 

Supposing  we  had  trouble  with  Latin 
American  and  South  American  countries  like 
we  had  trouble  with  Cuba,  our  supply  of 
sugar  would  be  in  a  precarious  situation. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  that  from  the  dollars  and  cents  stand¬ 
point,  when  we  consider  the  low  cost  of  the 
sugar  to  consumer  over  a  period  of  years,  as 
compared  with  other  prices,  and  when  we 
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consider  the  burden  on  the  Treasury  for  our 
overall  agricultural  program,  to  have  a  just 
and  fair  increase  of  domestic  production  of 
sugar  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy,  do  you  not  believe? 

Senator  Young.  Certainly.  I  think  one 
of  the  big  problems  contributing  to  our 
surplus  trouble  is  our  imports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  we  can  easily  pro¬ 
duce  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  you  have  to  import  in  order 
to  export,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
importing  commodities  which  for  various 
reasons,  it  is  better  to  produce  in  this 
country.  I  certainly  think  we  should  be 
producing  a  higher  percentage  of  our  sugar 
needs  in  this  country  now  than  we  are. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  are  importing  roughly 
45  percent  of  our  sugar  consumption,  and 
that  is  exclusive  of  what  we  get  from  our 
offshore  possessions  and  territories;  is  that 
not  true? 

Senator  Young.  Yes;  that  is  right;  and 
sugar  is  made  available  to  the  consumers  of 
the  United  States  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  my  next  question 
does  not  call  for  an  involvement  in  what  is 
the  best  procedure,  and  conflict  with  the 
House,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  do  not 
want  to  minimize  those  problems,  but  I  am 
not  trying  to  discuss  them  at  this  time. 

Do  you  feel  that  a  long-range  program  of 
orderly  and  gradual  increase  of  our  domestic 
production  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible  before  additional  foreign  producers 
feel  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  our  con¬ 
sumptive  market  here?  Do  you  believe 
that? 

Senator  Young.  Yes;  I  do,  and  this  is  the 
danger:  If  you  give  a  greater  allocation  to 
foreign  countries,  which  you  cannot  main¬ 
tain  in  the  future,  we  are  causing  ourselves 
some  trouble,  and  probably  some  enemies. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  If  they  are  given 
something  temporarily,  if  that  temporary 
period  is  extended  too  long,  and  then  it  is 
changed  at  a  later  time,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act. 

Senator  Young.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  I  think  also  that 
the  first  step — I  see  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
here;  I  do  not  want  to  solve  all  his  prob¬ 
lems — but  I  think  one  of  the  first  things 
necessary  in  dealing  among  nations  is  that 
you  win  the  respect  of  other  people,  and 
certainly  if  there  was  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  that  had  the  agricultural  problems 
that  we  have  involving  all  of  the  billions  of 
dollars,  the  billions  it  does  annually,  and 
that  other  nation  happened  to  be  importing 
45  percent  of  a  product  that  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  more  of,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would 
question  them  a  little  bit,  and  we  would  not 
quite  respect  them  as  much  as  if  they  solved 
their  problems  a  little  better. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  I  have  followed  this 
situation  quite  closely  for  years,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  foreign  country  when  they 
find  themselves  with  surplus  farm  products 
that  do  not  impose  some  kind  of  restrictions 
on  imports,  particularly  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  includes  our  good  neighbor 
to  the  North,  Canada,  as  good  a  neighbor  as 
we  have. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  further  time,  but  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  at  the  close  of  Senator  Young’s 
statement  that  I  may  insert  a  statement  in 
the  Record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  Senator  Young’s  statement.) 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  him  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Fulbright. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  raised  the  question.  As  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  knows,  I  am  very  new 
on  this  committee,  and  I  know  very  little 
about  this  subject. 


Senator  Young.  You  are  far  better  than 
a  green  hand.  If  I  may  use  the  expression? 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  he  was  asking 
about  its  effect  on  our  overall  economy,  and 
whether  this  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  much  have  the  sugar 
producers  received  in  direct  subsidy  since 
the  Sugar  Act  has  been  in  effect? 

Senator  Young.  Are  you  asking  me  that 
question? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  yes.  You  are  an 
expert  on  this  subject,  are  you  not? 

Senator  Young.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
on  hand.  I  suppose  it  has  run  into  a  siz¬ 
able  amount,  but  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  subsidy  whatever  if  American  pro¬ 
ducers  were  given  the  same  import  protec¬ 
tion  that  the  producers  of  other  countries 
are  given  for  their  farm  commodities. 

This  is  a  crop  which  needs  no  subsidy 
whatever  if  we  would  just  regulate  the  im¬ 
ports  a  bit. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  mean  you  could 
change  the  subsidy  to  a  high  tariff?  If  you 
would  put  a  high  enough  tariff  on  it,  it 
would  enable  you  to  sell  it  without  a  sub¬ 
sidy;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Senator  Young.  This  is  what  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  doing.  When  the  price  of  flax  or 
rye  in  Canada  is  up,  and  the  price  is  down 
in  the  United  States,  we  can  start  shipping 
up  there.  After  a  while  they  impose  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  our  grains. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Senator,  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  argue  with  you.  I  am 
trying  to  learn  about  our  own  situation  here. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  we  have  paid  a  large 
amount  of  direct  subsidy  to  the  producers 
of  beet  sugar  in  this  country? 

Senator  Young.  Well,  almost  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  agriculture  is  now  being  subsi¬ 
dized  in  one  form  or  another.  This  is  so  be¬ 
cause  we  permit  these  imports. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Senator,  I  am  only 
asking  you  about  sugar.  I  am  familiar  with 
cotton.  I  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
about  sugar  because  we  do  not  grow  any  in 
my  State,  but  do  the  sugar  producers  re¬ 
ceive  a  direct  subsidy? 

Senator  Young,  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  know  about 
how  much? 

Senator  Young.  No;  I  do  not  have  the 
figures. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  it  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $1  billion,  $1.5  billion  in  the  last 
15,  20  years? 

Senator  Young.  I  have  not  gone  into  it. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  this  committee  that 
deals  with  the  financial - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Does  it  run  about  $60 
million,  $75  million  a  year? 

Senator  Young.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Fulbright.  How  does  it  improve 
our  overall  economy,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  says,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  crop  we 
have  to  subsidize  to  the  tune  of  $60  million 
or  $70  million  a  year? 

Senator  Young.  If  we  did  not  have  this 
production  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
you  ran  into  a  world  shortage,  we  would  be 
paying  through  the  nose  to  the  tune  of  a 
much  higher  price,  but  because  we  have  at 
least  some  production  in  this  country,  it 
tends  to  make  us  a  little  bit  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  foreign  imports. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  not  true  in 
coffee,  is  it?  We  do  not  produce  any  coffee. 
Do  you  think  on  the  same  basis  we  ought 
to  start  coffee  production  in  this  country? 

Senator  Young.  It  is  not  feasible. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  isn’t  it?  If  you 
pay  them  enough  it  would  be. 

Senator  Young.  No,  I  do  not  think  you 
could,  no  matter  what  price  you  had. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  could  grow  ba¬ 
nanas,  could  you  not? 

Senator  Young.  No. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  do  not  understand 
the  argument  that  this  is  good  for  the  over¬ 
all  economy.  There  may  be  other  reasons  for 


it.  If  this  is  not  an  economic  crop  that  can 
be  produced  competitively,  then  why  is  it 
good  for  the  overall  economy  to  subsidize  it? 

Senator  Young.  Going  back  to  your  argu¬ 
ment  there - 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  am  not  arguing:  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  what  are  the  facts. 

Senator  Young.  If  we  only  wanted  cheap 
commodities,  they  can  produce  cotton 
cheaper  in  Mexico  and  in  many  countries 
in  the  world  than  we  can  in  the  United 
States. 

We  could  import  all  of  our  cotton  supply. 
We  could  get  all  of  our  sugar  supply  from 
other  countries;  we  could  get  all  of  our 
wheat  supply  from  other  countries  which 
have  greatly  expanded  their  production  many 
of  them  with  our  help. 

We  have  to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
a  stable  agriculture  in  this  Nation.  Sugar  is 
one  of  the  best  crops  to  produce. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  does  not  sugar 
have  the  same  protection  that  cotton  and 
rice  and  tobacco  have?  Why  does  it  have 
a  special  act  and  come  under  that  act  and 
not  under  the  act  governing  the  same  pro¬ 
grams  as  other  crops? 

Senator  Young.  Because  sugar  and  wool 
are  import  crops.  We  import  a  sizable 
amount  of  our  needs  and,  at  times,  they  can 
be  produced  cheaper  in  foreign  countries. 
I  suppose  both  sugar  and  wool  could  be 
produced  cheaper  in  other  countries,  and  we 
could  get  all  the  supplies  we  wanted.  We 
could  just  wipe  out  this  industry  entirely  if 
we  only  wanted  cheaper  production. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  have  that  great 
a  variation  in  prices  of  sugar  even  under 
this  act.  Didn’t  it  go  up  very  high  during 
the  middle  forties  to  about  150  percent  of 
parity? 

Senator  Young.  Whenever  we  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  foreign  market,  then  the  price  goes 
up.  During  wartime  in  the  past  we  paid  a 
pretty  high  price  for  our  sugar  requirements. 

Senator  Fulbright.  We  do  in  everything. 
But  I  mean  the  Sugar  Act  does  not  stabilize 
the  price.  They  go  up  and  down  anyway, 
don’t  they? 

Senator  Young.  No.  Sugar,  the  price  of 
sugar,  has  been  maintained  at  a  very  stable 
level  for  years. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  permit  me 
just  a  minute? 

He  speaks  of  the  high  prices  in  the  1940's. 
That  is  when  we  were  not  under  the  Sugar 
Act. 

Senator  Fulbright.  There  was  no  Sugar 
Act? 

Senator  Anderson.  There  was  no  Sugar 
Act  in  operation.  It  was  written  in  1948. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  was  rewritten,  but 
I  thought  there  was  an  act - 

Senator  Anderson.  Not  in  operation. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Not  suspended? 

Senator  Anderson.  Don’t  give  up  on  the 
coffee,  either,  because  we  have  some  coffee 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  they  are  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fulbright.  If  there  is  such  a  good 
thing  here,  do  you  think  we  might  grow  it 
in  Arkansas  if  we  go  high  enough? 

Senator  Young.  Pardon  me? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  think  we  could 
grow  sugar  in  Arkansas  if  the  subsidy  was 
high  enough? 

Senator  Young.  I  suppose  we  could,  if  it 
was  high  enough.  But  we  would  not  want 
to  produce  it  if  it  was  in  areas  uneconomical. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  is  your  concept 
of  being  economical? 

Senator  Young.  If  we  produce  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  and  I  think  we  are  producing 
sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the  present 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  being 
produced. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  believe  that? 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  is  the  price  of 
sugar  now  in  North  Dakota? 
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Senator  Young.  There  has  been  some  vari¬ 
ation,  but  for  10  years — I  do  not  have  the 
figures. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Will  this  add  to  em¬ 
ployment,  do  you  think,  if  you  Increase  the 
production? 

Senator  Young.  It  would  greatly  increase 
it,  and  not  only  because  it  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  labor  and  expensive 
machinery — a  beet  topper  and  loader  costs 
about  $15,000,  and  they  only  last  2  or  3 
years. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator  Young. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield  5  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
associate  myself  with  everything  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said  about 
the  various  problems  involved  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  now  confronting  us  as  regards 
the  Sugar  Act.  However,  I  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  different  from  the  one  at 
which  he  has  arrived,  because  I  believe 
there  are  in  this  situation  one  or  two 
factors  which  he  did  not  mention. 

I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  being 
about  to  cast  a  vote  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  vote  I  cast  in  the  committee  when 
the  Douglas  amendment  was  acted  on 
there.  I  believe  that  at  that  time  none 
of  us  in  the  committee  realized  the 
possible  foreign-relations  implications  of 
the  votes  we  cast  at  that  time.  On  that 
basis,  and  in  supporting  the  President 
in  connection  with  this  problem,  today 
I  reversed  my  previous  position,  and 
voted  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  voted  for  the  amendments  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  offered  there, 
although  they  were  slightly  different 
from  the  ones  he  has  offered  here. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  approach¬ 
ing  the  deadline  for  the  extension  of 
this  act.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  it  is  most  important  that 
the  beet-sugar  producers  and  the  cane- 
sugar  producers  in  the  United  States 
have  a  permanent  program  cast  on  a  new 
pattern.  Certainly  that  is  most  neces¬ 
sary. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  to  the 
claims  that  the  would-be  growers  in  new 
sugar-producing  areas  make  for  a  share 
in  this  program.  But  we  are  about  to 
enact  a  measure  which  will  have  15 
months’  duration.  That  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  time  to  justify  the  erection 
by  investors  of  new  sugar  mills. 

I  very  much  fear  that  if  the  Ander¬ 
son  amendment  becomes  a  part  of  this 
bill,  one  of  two  things  will  happen: 
Either  the  House  will  reject  it — in  which 
case  we  shall  be  back  here,  possibly  at 
midnight,  to  report  to  the  Senate  the 
difficulties  we  have  had  in  conference; 
or  the  House  might  accept  it. 

What  worries  me  about  its  possible  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  House  is  that  the  House 
has  given  us  trouble  every  time  we  have 
faced  the  problem  of  trying  to  recast 


the  pattern  for  the  domestic  production 
of  sugar. 

If  the  House  were  to  accept  this  pro¬ 
posal,  the  House  then  could  say  to  us, 
“Do  not  bother  us  again  by  asking  for 
permanent  legislation.  We  agreed  with 
you  in  connection  with  the  bill  you 
passed  just  before  the  Easter  recess.” 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  find  in 
this  amendment?  There  are  two  parts. 

1  agree  with  the  first  part,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  can  support  it.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  before  any  allocation  of  Cuban  def¬ 
icits  or  other  deficits  is  made  to  other 
offshore  countries,  the  U.S.  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
supply  that  need,  if  it  can  do  so. 

But  I  could  not  support  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  holds  out  a  shadow,  not  a  sub¬ 
stance.  I  believe  this  situation  could  be 
used  against  us  if  the  House  should  ac¬ 
cept  the  bill.  I  believe  this  might  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  obtaining  a  permanent 
correction  of  this  situation. 

We  need  time  to  study  it;  we  need 
opportunity  to  study  it.  But  that  has 
been  rather  effectively  denied  us  for 
some  2  years. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  told 
us  that  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Sugar  Act  was  rewritten. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  have 

2  more  minutes,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  told  us  that 
when  he  was  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Sugar  Act  was  rewritten  in 
his  office.  But  I  am  sure  it  took  weeks 
and  weeks  of  consultation  and  negoti¬ 
ation  before  that  language  was  agreed 
to.  I  do  not  think  it  was  done  between 
Tuesday  noon  and  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

If  the  pending  amendment  were  in 
two  pieces,  I  could  support  the  first 
part — namely,  that  giving  our  domestic 
area  the  first  chance  to  make  up  the 
Cuban  deficit. 

But  although  I  still  hope  that  we  shall 
develop  workable,  permanent  legislation 
on  such  a  basis  that  the  U.S.  in¬ 
vestors  will  proceed  to  construct  new 
sugar  mills,  so  it  will  be  possible  for  new 
areas  in  the  United  States  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  sugar  mar¬ 
ket,  I  am  afraid  this  amendment  would 
make  that  impossible. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  although  I 
shall  do  so  reluctantly,  I  must  vote 
against  the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have  a  great  interest  in  this  sugar  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  hope  that  I  may  now  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
because  most  of  my  remarks  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him. 

Many  factors  must  be  considered  when 
we  provide  either  for  new  sugar-beet 
acreage  in  the  United  States  or  for  new 
sugarcane  acreage  in  the  United  States. 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  sugar  producer  in  this  Nation — 
whether  he  produces  cane  sugar  or  beet 
sugar — has  long  received  less  than  he  is 
entitled  to,  less  than  he  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect,  I  agree  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

I  also  believe  there  are  in  this  coun¬ 
try  areas  which  are  not  now  producing 
any  sugar  beets  or  any  sugarcane — I 
speak  now  especially  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  because  my 
knowledge  relates  especially  to  that  pro¬ 
duction — although  they  could  produce 
those  crops.  There  are  also  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  areas  now  under  production  which 
could  certainly  increase  that  production 
greatly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  in  our 
country  areas  in  which  sugar  beets  are 
now  produced  where  the  farmers  are 
operating  on  a  marginal  basis  because 
they  cannot  produce  enough  sugar  beets 
year  in  and  year  out  to  make  that  opera¬ 
tion  really  pay. 

When  we  consider  allowing  new  areas 
in  our  country  to  participate  in  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  also  the  types  and  kinds  of  sugar 
beets  to  be  raised. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  a 
Texas  newspaper.  The  article  states 
that  one  of  the  western  campanies — 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. — is  at 
this  time  actually  working  with  people 
in  Texas  to  help  them  ascertain  what 
type  of  sugar  beets  is  best  for  produc¬ 
tion  there.  They  now  are  working  out 
a  plan,  so  that  when  the  time  comes, 
they  can  actually  produce  those  sugar 
beets. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Ken¬ 
neth  Matchett,  Secretary  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Beet  Growers  Association,  in  which 
a  desire  is  expressed  for  more  beet  pro¬ 
duction.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  27,  1961. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  We  have  recently 
had.  called  to  our  attention  certain  publicity 
which  purports  to  represent  our  position. 
We  are  forced  to  admit  that  under  present 
economic  circumstances  and  the  existing 
cost-price  squeeze  the  situation  in  the  delta 
sugar  factory  district  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
This  situation  is  not  confined  to  this  one 
area,  as  we  understand  farmers  in  many 
communities  as  well  as  in  our  new  State  of 
Hawaii  and  in  Puerto  Rico  are  in  a  depressed 
condition. 
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However,  the  directors  of  the  Western 
Colorado  Beet  Growers  Association  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Holly  Sugar  Co.  to  the 
end  that  volume  may  be  increased  and  the 
plant  improved  and  preserved. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  beetgrowers 
of  our  community  are  dues-paying  members 
of  the  organization  which  we  represent. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to 
see  that  the  Senate  follows  the  House  action 
in  extending  the  Sugar  Act  for  a  21-month 
period. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers 
Association, 

Kenneth  Matchett,  Secretary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said  that  all  his  proposal 
states  is  that  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  allocation  to  domestic  areas.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  Senator’s  intention,  but  the 
proposal  in  fact  reads  that  such  quantity 
shall  first  be  allocated  to  domestic  areas 
and  that  any  part  of  such  allocation 
which  domestic  areas  are  not  able  to  fill 
shall  be  apportioned  in  raw  sugar,  and  so 
forth. 

There  are  great  areas  with  no  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  where  no  beets  have 
been  grown  before,  and  the  proposal  says 
this  production  shall  be  allocated  to 
them.  It  says,  “It  shall  be.”  The 
amendment  could  be  amended  to  state 
that  consideration  shall  first  be  given  to 
allocation  to  domestic  areas.  I  believe 
this  would  express  more  completely  the 
idea  espoused  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  when  he  was  speaking  a  few 
moments  ago. 

I  would  point  out  what  I  think  is  an¬ 
other  inconsistency  in  the  amendment. 
That  is  in  the  second  portion  where  it 
reads : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  establishes  restric¬ 
tive  proportionate  shares  for  farms  pursuant 
to  this  section,  he  shall,  insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble,  protect  the  interests  of  new  and  poten¬ 
tial  producers  of  sugar  beets — 

And  I  understand  the  word  “cane”  was 
inserted  in  that  language.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  word  “cane”  was  added. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  continue  to  read: 
in  States,  counties  or  parts  thereof  that  have 
no  acreage  allotments,  as  well  as  new  grow¬ 
ers  in  old  areas,  under  this  act. 

While  I  may  not  know  what  this  means 
in  its  entirety,  I  am  pretty  well  able  to 
determine  that  it  means  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  only  people  who  are 
going  to  get  any  real  consideration  and 
protection  in  this  respect  will  be  the  new 
and  potential  producers  of  sugar  beets. 
There  is  no  protection  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  already  have  a  great  in¬ 
vestment  in  machinery  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  and  who  could 
easily  handle  far  greater  amounts  of 
beets  than  they  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  only  con¬ 
clusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  the 
proposal  would  be  a  very  great  blow  to 
those  now  growing  sugar  beets. 


Let  me  summarize  my  position  in  this 
way.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  we  will  have  a  conference,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  we  shall  end  up. 
Passage  of  the  bill  before  the  Friday 
deadline  is  of  utmost  importance.  I  am 
completely  in  sympathy  with  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  there  should  be  new  sugar  beet 
areas  in  this  country.  I  am  in  com¬ 
plete  sympathy  with  the  position  that 
we  in  this  country  should  not  lose  the 
windfall,  if  it  may  be  called  that,  of  the 
former  allocation  to  Cuba,  and  part  of 
it,  at  least,  should  be  used  in  other  areas 
of  this  country.  It  is  about  time  for 
Americans  to  receive  the  benefit  of  that 
opportunity.  But  the  proposal  needs 
more  study;  and  I  will  be  standing 
alongside  the  Senator  in  any  effort  to 
put  new  areas  into  sugar  beet  produc¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
position  taken  by  the  amendment  as 
written  is  one  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  country  could  not  justify. 
All  we  would  be  doing,  really,  is  chop¬ 
ping  ourselves  off  from  a  chance  to  go 
forward. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
made  his  point.  I  think  all  of  us  are 
very  much  in  sympathy  with  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  is  the  right  type  of 
amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted,  but 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor,  along  with 
other  Senators,  of  this  amendment. 
Having  observed  the  activities  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  22  years,  I  have  never  known 
of  any  Government  policy  that  would 
automatically  inhibit  the  growth  poten¬ 
tial  of  American  industry  or  agricul¬ 
ture.  There  has  always  been  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  opportunity  for  new  grow¬ 
ers  or  producers  of  various  commodities 
or  products  when  Government  controls 
have  gone  into  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  nature  has  been 
kind  enough  to  various  agricultural 
areas  to  enable  them  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  corn,  wheat,  or  other 
crops,  which  means  there  have  to  be 
extreme  curtailments  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  then  there  must  be  some  crack 
left  in  the  door  so  farmers  can  hope  to 
engage  in  some  kind  of  production  which 
their  soil,  climate,  and  availability  of 
irrigation  permit,  and  give  them  some 
hope  of  participation. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
closed  shop  in  agriculture;  and  the  way 
the  Sugar  Act  has  operated  has  denied 
to  a  fanner,  no  matter  how  competent, 
or  a  farm,  no  matter  how  fertile,  or  with 
water  resources,  whether  natural  or  ir¬ 
rigating  water,  the  opportunity  to 
participate. 

Consequently,  the  act  denies  farmers 
the  right  of  beet  production.  In  my 
State  we  have  developed  a  considerable 
amount  of  irrigated  land.  We  have  a 
climate  which  is  suitable  for  sugar  beet 
growing.  We  have  a  cattle  industry 
which  works  hand  in  glove  with  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  use  of  wastage  of 


sugar  mills  and  beet  pulp,  which  is  ex¬ 
cellent  cattle  feed,  and  also  for  the  use 
of  sugar  beet  tops,  which  are  better 
than  any  other  product  for  that  purpose. 

Certainly,  this  very  carefully  worded 
amendment  merely  asks  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  opening  the  door  a  little  bit,  so 
far  as  practicable,  for  the  use  of  this 
very  valuable  crop  to  replace  what  has 
been  denied  us  as  a  result  of  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  same  words  that  have  been  used  be¬ 
fore,  namely,  “that  just  consideration 
be  given.” 

I  loaned  my  copy  of  the  amendment 
to  someone,  but  the  opening  words  of 
the  proviso  are  that  they  shall  be  al¬ 
located.  That  is  not  a  provision  for  con¬ 
sideration.  I  think  that  would  be  fine, 
but  the  opening  words  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  are,  “they  shall  be  allocated.”  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  aware  of  it, 
and  I  am  also  aware  that  those  who 
have  had  quotas  and  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  years  are  given  absolute  free¬ 
dom  against  marketing  quotas  and 
ability  to  split  up  the  additional  pro¬ 
duction.  All  we  are  asking  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  new  producers  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  in  the 
sugar  legislation  already  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  growth  factor.  We  do 
not  want  to  change  that  at  all.  We 
want  that  opportunity.  Under  the 
growth  factor  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  837,000  acres  in  1956  to  1,100,000 
acres  today.  That  is  growth  enough. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  population  is  continuing  to  grow 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  increases,  consumption  of  sugar  in¬ 
creases.  Are  we  to  freeze  production 
and  put  a  “No  Admittance”  sign  on  the 
doors  of  this  very  exclusive  fraternity? 
Or  are  we  going  to  say,  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  that  it  is  not  an  exclusive  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  give  other  States  that  have 
a  hope  of  growing  sugar  an  opportunity 
to  do  so? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  well 
aware  that  States  far  away  from  sugar 
refineries  are  not  to  be  given  quotas 
unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the 
sugar  beets  grown  there  can  be  proc¬ 
essed.  We  have  an  uphill  pull  trying 
to  get  into  the  fraternity.  For  that 
reason  we  would  like  to  have  a  hope  of 
interesting  investors  in  such  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  aims, 
the  ambitions,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Like  every  other  Senator  who  comes 
from  a  State  which  can  produce  sugar, 
whether  it  be  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  States  should 
be  permitted  somehow  to  bring  into  be¬ 
ing  more  acreage  for  the  growing  of 
sugar.  I  believe  we  all  feel  we  are  well 
qualified  to  do  so. 

Certainly  the  State  of  Florida  has 
ample  acreage  and  ample  land  available. 
There  are  many  new  producers  who 
come  to  Florida  who  are  most  anxious  to 
get  under  the  umbrella,  as  we  shall  call 
it,  and  to  start  producing  sugar. 

I  hope,  in  supporting  the  amendment, 
we  do  not  have  a  sort  of  exercise  in  fu¬ 
tility.  As  a  practical  matter,  all  of  us 
recognize  that  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
conference  on  the  bill.  There  will  be 
some  problems  with  the  other  body. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  best 
way  to  consider  such  highly  complicated 
sugar  legislation.  It  is  so  complicated 
there  is  not  even  a  full  text  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  the  Chamber  anywhere. 

Actually,  in  point  of  fact,  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  doing.  I  hope,  as  a 
result  of  the  discussion  we  are  having 
today,  we  can  get  a  commitment  that 
there  will  be  hearings  held  not  only  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  also 
in  the  Senate. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  does  have  a  copy  of  the 
law,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Senator  who  has  read  it. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  The  pertinent  por¬ 
tion  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  full  text  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  not  in  the  report. 

The  House  has  already  agreed  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  act  in  May.  I  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  which  have  been  long  anx¬ 
ious  to  thoroughly  inquire  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  sugar,  will  hold  hearings. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  not  hold  hearings  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  House.  We  can  develop 
all  aspects  of  this  very  complicated  prob¬ 
lem,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are 
doing  with  respect  to  new  acreage,  old 
acreage,  foreign  shore  imports,  refiner¬ 
ies,  and  all  the  rest. 

This  is  entirely  too  complicated  a  law 
to  legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  aline  myself — and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  my  colleague — with  the  aims, 
the  purposes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico.  I  think  we  are 
mostly  going  through  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  accomplish 
something,  even  though  we  recognize  it 
might  not,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  respect  to  the  particular 
bill  before  us  at  this  particular  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  further  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sean  tor  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  the  amendment,  espe¬ 


cially  in  the  section  (b) ,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Section  302(b)  of  tbe  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
“Whenever  the  Secretary  establishes  restric¬ 
tive  proportionate  shares  for  farms  pursuant 
to  this  section,  he  shall,  insofar  as  practic¬ 
able,  protect  the  interests  of  new  and  po¬ 
tential  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  in  States,  counties  or  parts  thereof  that 
have  no  acreage  allotments,  as  well  as  new 
growers  in  old  areas,  under  this  Act.” 

The  amendment  would  give  some  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  who  have  taken  a 
chance  on  the  unlimited  acreage  which 
was  approved  by  the  Department  in  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  that  a 
great  deal  of  study  is  needed  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  hope,  also,  on 
the  basis  of  representations  which  have 
been  made,  that  there  will  be  hearings. 
Representative  Cooley,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
intends  to  start  hearings  in  May.  As 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  I  hope 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  to  consider  not  only  pro¬ 
posals  of  this  kind,  which  are  important, 
but  also  proposals  such  as  the  Douglas 
amendment. 

The  Douglas  amendment  was  agreed 
to  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  yester¬ 
day,  and  considered  by  the  Senate  today. 
I  hope  proper  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  amendment  and  to  the 
most  difficult  legislative  process,  and 
that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do 
so,  instead  of  following  a  procedure,  as 
has  been  done  this  time  and  was  done 
the  last  time,  of  considering  a  bill  at 
the  last  minute,  when  we  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  really  understand  and 
to  discuss  what  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader.  I  think  we  must  support 
the  particular  amendment  before  us,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  expression  of  what  all  of 
us  think  ought  to  be  done  in  the  per¬ 
manent  legislation. 

It  is  almost  undignified  to  see  the 
Senate  operate  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  has  to  capitulate  to  the  late  hours 
and  to  the  tactics  of  certain  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  to  get  this  type  of  law 
enacted.  I  believed  we  can  start  hear¬ 
ings.  The  other  body  has  agreed  to 
start  hearings  in  May.  We  can  hold 
hearings  contemporaneously. 

The  committee  can  report  an  intelli¬ 
gent  bill,  a  well  drafted  bill  which  will 
take  into  consideration  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  I  hope  that  can  be  done  before 
the  end  of  the  session  this  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.  One  is  that  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  sugar  allot¬ 
ment  be  tied  up  by  other  countries. 
We  should  keep  it  from  becoming  tied 
up  by  other  countries,  by  using  it  at 


home,  if  possible  and  if  the  people  wish 
to  do  so. 

We  must  remember  that  with  respect 
to  the  feed  grains  bill,  which  we  passed 
a  few  days  ago,  we  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmers  who  might  wish  to 
go  into  such  an  activity.  We  did  that 
to  help  the  soil  bank. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  farmers 
go  into  something.  We  might  save  a 
lot  of  money  for  the  Government,  also, 
in  addition  to  providing  some  allotments 
which  would  go  to  growers  in  our 
country. 

We  must  remember  that  when  we  give 
the  quota  to  other  countries  we  have 
to  pay  2  cents  a  pound  extra  on  every 
pound  of  sugar  we  get  from  those  coun¬ 
tries.  We  should  take  all  those  things 
into  consideration  when  we  try  to  legis¬ 
late. 

This  proposal  would  tie  up  the  quota 
for  only  a  short  while,  until  we  can  look 
into  the  law  thoroughly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  so  many  words  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

We  shall  have  a  conference  with  the 
House.  I  am  of  the  opinion  we  can 
work  something  out  with  the  House  in 
this  regard.  Certainly  we  at  least  should 
go  on  record  to  demonstrate  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  achieve  the  objective  of  the 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  if  they  can  prevail  on  the  House 
conferees  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state¬ 
ment  I  have  prepared  in  support  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  supporting  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Yarborough  Urging 

Increases  for  American  Sugar  Growers 

As  a  matter  of  national  safety,  and  for 
our  own  defense,  we  ought  to  produce  more 
sugar  at  home. 

The  American  people,  and  the  people  of 
Texas,  are  forced  to  buy  one  out  of  every  two 
pounds  of  sugar  they  use,  from  foreign 
sources. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  “quota  system,”  areas 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
are  permitted  to  produce  only  49  percent 
of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  beets  form  the  best  paying  crop, 
not  only  in  the  high  plains  of  Texas,  but 
in  many  high  plains  regions  of  the  central 
western  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  the  total  State 
acreage  allocations  for  sugar  beet  production 
is  1,800  acres,  out  of  a  total  acreage  of  over 
1  million  acres. 

The  thousands  of  American  taxpaying 
citizens  in  the  farm  areas  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  other  controlled  crops,  who  have  been 
forced  from  drought  to  develop,  at  their  own 
financial  risk  and  cost,  underground  irriga¬ 
tion  water,  need  and  desire  to  produce  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  that  they  and  other 
American  people  consume — which,  under 
present  law  and  the  proposed  15 -month  ex¬ 
tension,  must  be  purchased  from  foreign 
countries. 
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These  citizens  believe  that  this  21 -month 
extension  may  very  likely  result  in  no  per¬ 
manent  legislation  that  would  give  them  the 
right  to  produce,  even  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  that  we  may  well  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  place  on  June  30,  1961,  as  we  were 
in  1960,  when,  early  in  1960,  as  well  as  follow¬ 
ing  the  conventions,  they  were  promised 
that  permanent  legislation  would  be  passed 
by  the  1960,  and  again  by  the  1961,  Congress 
before  the  deadline  of  March  31,  1961. 

This  extension  of  15  months  will  delay, 
by  another  2  years,  new  producing  areas 
from  starting  the  construction  of  refineries, 
the  building  of  which  will  take  2  years — 
thus,  they  would  be  4  years  further  away 
from  production. 

A  permanent  law  needs  to  be  enacted 
during  this  Congress.  The  full  hearings 
should  be  held  in  the  House.  Arguments 
to  the  contrary  will  have  the  effect  of  post¬ 
poning  consideration  of  increasing  the 
domestic  production  of  sugar. 

Logical  reasons  exist  in  favor  of  our  coun¬ 
try  producing  sugar.  From  the  standpoint 
of  independence  from  foreign  sources,  we 
need  production,  not  only  in  the  event  of 
international  conflict  or  war,  but,  as  has  been 
established  by  the  Cuban  example,  in  time 
of  peace  as  well.  Certainly,  it  is  a  good 
step  in  the  right  direction:  it  would  aid  in 
solving  the  unemployment  situation;  it 
would  strengthen  the  farm  economy  consid¬ 
erably.  Thus,  the  national  economy  would 
be  helped,  and  the  solution  would  help 
balance  our  crude  reserve. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  both  testified  on  March  27 
that  we  need  a  permanent  Sugar  Act  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  that,  if  it 


could  be  written  in  a  short  time,  they 
were  in  favor  of  doing  so.  The  industry  has 
likewise  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  Sugar  Act,  as  contrasted  to  mere  ex¬ 
tensions.  It  is  of  most  importance  to  the 
new  growing  areas,  which  should  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  that  this  be  accomplished  without 
delay. 

Failure  to  write  a  domestic  sugar-beet- 
producing  section  into  the  law  now  will  kill 
the  chances  of  the  American  farmer  for 
immediate  participation  in  this  program. 
The  domestic  associations,  representing 
10,000  or  more  farmers  and  producers 
from  Texas  and  other  States,  plead  for  ac¬ 
tion  now — that  is,  before  March  31 — and 
they  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Congress  to  produce  an  equitable 
bill  for  the  taxpayer  and  farmer  of  the 
United  States. 

They  believe  that  American  growers 
should  have  priority  rights  in  seeking  an 
equitable  solution. 

Delays  in  facing  up  to  the  proposition 
of  the  American  farmer  producing  sugar, 
cane  and  beet,  complicate  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
U.S.  sugar  law.  When  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  heard,  those  who  are  favored  may 
temporarily  feel  good,  but  we  have  not  made 
friends  with  those  whom  we  may  deny  the 
right  to  import  sugar.  No  foreign  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  will  be  critical  of 
the  United  States  for  saying  to  them  and 
to  the  world  that  this  Government  will, 
by  this  act,  give  increased  sugar  quotas  to 
its  own  citizens  who  desire  to  produce, 
grow,  and  manufacture  sugar  consumed  by 
them  and  their  fellow  Americans. 


March  29 

Table  18. — Sugar  beet  production  1958,  by 
States 
[1,000  tons ] 


Far  West: 

California _ 1  3,  708 

Idaho _  1,  902 

Nevada _  7 

Oregon _  521 

Washington _  813 

Total _ *6,951 


Central : 

Colorado _  2,  372 

Iowa _  12 

Kansas _  123 

Minnesota _  883 

Montana _  839 

Nebraska _  902 

New  Mexico _  9 

North  Dakota _  464 

South  Dakota _  73 

Texas _ 32 

Utah _  429 

Wyoming _  596 


Total _  6,  734 


Eastern : 

Illinois _  39 

Indiana _  (“) 

Michigan _  1, 112 

Ohio _  309 

Wisconsin _ 117 


Total _  1,  577 


Total  beet  area _ 1 15,  262 


1  Preliminary. 

:  Less  than  500  tons. 

Source:  “Sugar  Reports,”  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  Sugar  Division,  Washington,  D.C., 
December  1959,  No.  92,  p.  26. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible], 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  joined  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  concerning  his  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  on  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bible 

The  15  month’s  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  will  unquestionably  give  ample  time 
for  permanent  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Congress. 

It  was  my  desire  that  the  extension  period 
would  be  of  shorter  duration  and  that  per¬ 
manent  legislation  would  be  enacted  with 
needed  equitable  changes  written  into  the 
law  without  awaiting  even  the  15 -month 
period. 

For  the  past  4  years,  farmers  in  the  state 
of  Nevada  have  sought  increased  sugar  beet 
acreage  allotments.  Nevada’s  farm  economy 
was  broadened  in  1956  when  500  acres  were 
planted  to  sugar  beets.  Actually,  this  was 


Sugar  beet  production  by  States  and  regions 


[1,000  tons] 


State  and  region 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Far  West: 

2 

1 

California- . . . . . 

4,006 

2,  659 

2,648 

3,  712 

4.319 

3,372 

3,610 

4,451 

Idaho . .  .  . . . 

1,508 

1,227 

1,052 

1,459 

1,569 

1,433 

1,  551 

1,  777 

3 

3 

Oregon . . . . 

414 

328 

302 

387 

389 

381 

428 

462 

Washington  . . . . 

480 

443 

456 

723 

761 

552 

707 

846 

Total _ _ _ _ 

6,410 

4,  658 

4,458 

6,  281 

7,038 

5,738 

6,299 

7,541 

Central: 

Colorado . . . - . . . 

2, 183 

1,  906 

1,  912 

1,956 

1,  654 

1,621 

1,893 

2,399 

Iowa .  _ 

24 

9 

10 

S 

7 

10 

13 

14 

Kansas . .  . 

82 

37 

50 

30 

62 

96 

106 

140 

Minnesota . . . 

506 

608 

529 

670 

818 

771 

772 

840 

Montana . . . . 

744 

637 

515 

586 

683 

724 

755 

891 

Nebraska . . .  .. 

811 

683 

904 

789 

786 

665 

848 

895 

New  Mexico..  . . . . 

11 

8 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

8 

North  Dakota. . . . . 

231 

328 

241 

330 

418 

398 

397 

477 

South  Dakota.. _ _ 

46 

42 

47 

39 

75 

64 

65 

63 

Texas . . 

48 

16 

10 

20 

20 

31 

31 

42 

Utah _ _ _ _ 

535 

403 

260 

435 

534 

437 

463 

470 

Wyoming  . . . . 

454 

438 

468 

503 

475 

421 

472 

559 

Total.. . . . . 

5,675 

6,015 

4,  979 

5,  369 

5,538 

5,242 

5,819 

6,798 

Eastern: 

Illinois . .  . 

35 

25 

18 

23 

36 

36 

29 

27 

Indiana . 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan .  . . 

1,020 

605 

527 

570 

771 

885 

696 

907 

Ohio _ 

277 

127 

131 

178 

247 

279 

199 

289 

Wisconsin . . . 

160 

65 

66 

84 

135 

57 

65 

78 

Total. . . . 

1,500 

824 

744 

857 

1, 190 

1,  258 

989 

1,301 

Total  beet  area  of  the  United  States.... 

13,585 

10, 497 

10, 181 

12,  507 

13,766 

12,238 

13, 107 

15,640 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sugar  Statistics,  vol.  II,  table  18,  p.  20,  February  1959,  Statistical  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  244. 
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a  rebirth  of  the  sugar  industry  for  Nevada. 
Farmers  in  the  State  as  early  1912  had 
planted  fields  to  sugar  beets  and  had  erected 
a  mill  in  one  Nevada  county.  Early  experi¬ 
ments  with  sugar  beets  were  doomed  to 
failure  due  to  the  leaf  hopper  disease.  With 
the  development  of  seed  resistant  to  this 
disease,  the  industry  was  reborn  in  the  same 
county  where  earlier  experience  with  the 
beet  crop  had  met  with  failure. 

Sugar  beet  plantings  the  past  4  years, 
while  on  a  minor  scale  compared  with  the 
other  22  beet-raising  States,  have  proved 
successful. 

Nevada  farmers  received  a  1960  beet  acre¬ 
age  allotment  of  only  584  acres.  Needless 
to  say,  the  size  of  this  allocation  when 
shared  by  some  15  growers  is  of  such  import 
as  to  make  little  change  in  our  farm 
economy. 

The  Nevada  sugar  beet  acreage  allotment 
is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  sugar  beet  acreage  planted  in  the  22 
beet-raising  States. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  this  small  indus¬ 
try,  farmers  in  Nevada  have  appealed  to  me 
and  requested  that  I  assist  them  in  securing 
additional  acreage  allotments.  They  have 
found  the  beet  crop  a  profitable  one  which 
can  be  successfully  grown  and  one  which 
will  supplement  and  round  out  their  farm 
economy. 

This  year,  my  State  is  experiencing  one  of 
the  worst  droughts  in  its  history.  Ranchers 
and  farmers  are  indeed  concerned.  There 
is  some  question  that  water  for  irrigation 
will  be  available  for  any  type  of  row  crop 
plantings.  Nevertheless,  the  agriculture  in¬ 
dustry  of  Nevada  will  survive  and  it  will  sur¬ 
vive  on  the  hope  and  the  faith  that  the 
future  will  be  better — and  that  sufficient 
rain  and  snow,  as  in  past  years,  will  again 
provide  the  precious  water  they  need. 

They  do,  however,  look  to  Congress  to 
give  them  some  assistance :  legislation  which 
they  need  to  improve  their  economy  and  to 
make  possible  the  planting  of  crops  which 
will  permit  them  to  increase  their  farm 
incomes. 

Historically,  Nevada  has  an  alfalfa  and 
small  grain  agriculture  economy.  In  nor¬ 
mal  years,  a  surplus  of  hay  is  produced  and 
this  surplus  is  marketed  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  California.  I  am  advised  the  aver¬ 
age  gross  on  a  good  alfalfa  hay  crop  is  about 
$100  per  acre.  Similar  or  less  returns  can 
be  expected  from  small  grains. 

A  new  sugar  beet  grower  in  Nevada  has 
reported  to  me  his  gross  return  per  acre  on 
sugar  beets  in  his  second  year  of  beet  plant¬ 
ing  experience,  was  slightly  over  $300  per 
acre  and  that  he  believed  with  an  equitable 
acreage  allotment,  that  he  could  net  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  per  acre. 

The  State  allocation  is  now  so  small  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  economical  planting 
unit.  I  am  afraid  unless  Nevada  receives  a 
larger  acreage  allotment,  that  farmers  in  my 
State  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  sugar  plantings.  On  good  au¬ 
thority,  I  am  advised  that  an  economical 
unit  is  approximately  1,500  acres,  consider¬ 
ing  the  shipping  distance  to  beet  processing 
plants  some  200  miles  away. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  hopeful  new 
growers  will  be  given  consideration  within 
the  States  and  that  permanent  legislation 
can  be  enacted  into  law  which  will  give  our 
farm  segment  of  this  Nation  a  more  equi¬ 
table  share  of  our  own  domestic  sugar 
market. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  2  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  “consideration”  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  “preference.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  this  amendment  because  the  word 
“preference”  has  been  contained  in  the 
bills  which  were  reported  and  before  the 
Senate  and  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  word  “preference”  was  in 
the  original  bill  as  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  this  year. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  it  com¬ 
plies  with  the  original  Sugar  Act.  The 
original  Sugar  Act,  which  was  approved 
in  1948,  states,  among  other  things,  that 
it  is  “an  act  to  promote  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States.” 

I  say  in  all  fairness  that  this  evening 
we  are  going  to  allocate  sugar  quotas 
to  foreign  countries.  In  my  opinion, 
these  countries  should  be  somewhat  ob¬ 
ligated  to  trade,  particularly  on  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and  while  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  bill  that  is  before 
us  at  the  present  time  reads: 

Except  that  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States 
agricultural  commodities: 

I  say  that  we  should  strengthen  that 
language  and  substitute  the  words  “give 
preference,”  because  such  has  been  the 
intention  of  the  committees  that  have 
handled  this  proposed  legislation  for 
many  years.  The  measure  passed  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  last  year 
with  the  word  “preference”  in  it,  and 
only  on  the  concluding  night  in  August 
of  last  year,  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  in  much  confusion  was  the 
wording  of  this  language  limited. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  present  an 
opportunity  to  render  a  service  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  Treasury,  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers,  and  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  see  that  the  word  “preference”  is  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  bill  for  the  word  “con¬ 
sideration.” 

When  the  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  last  year,  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  was  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  August  26  outlin¬ 
ing  the  reasons  why  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  Brazil,  for  example, 
which  is  in  the  market  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  Peru, 
which  is  in  the  market  for  a  substantial 
amount  of  wheat,  to  comply  with  this 
particular  section,  and  urging  that  pref¬ 
erence  be  given  to  countries  to  which 
quotas  are  allotted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  26,  1960. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Congress  Is  again 
considering  changes  in  our  Sugar  Act,  which 
would  further  extend  the  powers  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  allocation  of  sugar 
quotas. 

The  proposed  changes,  together  with  the 
curb  on  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  offer 
an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  shift 
its  trade  to  traditionally  friendly  countries 
in  South  America. 

During  your  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week,  I 
stressed  the  importance  of  keeping  in  mind 
the  need  for  export  of  agricultural  products 
and  particularly  wheat,  to  Latin  American 
countries  that  are  deficient  in  their  supply 
of  wheat. 

Wheat  represents  one  of  the  greater  outlets 
for  U.S.  production  in  South  America,  and  I 
believe  that  we,  as  wheat  producers,  are 
highly  justified  in  protecting  our  interests 
by  actively  representing  our  position  in  the 
renewal  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act. 

My  proposal  is  Brazilian-Peruvian  sugar 
for  U.S.  wheat.  In  considering  how  this 
could  be  achieved  there  are  two  approaches, 
both  of  which  necessitate  a  U.S.  sugar  quota. 

1.  Set  aside  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  quota 
for  exchange  of  sugar  for  U.S.  wheat.  The 
transaction  to  be  consummated  through 
commercial  channels  with  sugar  at  the  U.S. 
preferential  price  and  wheat  at  U.S.  export 
prices.  (Discussions  indicate  that  sugar  ex¬ 
porters  would  accept  world  prices  if  a  means 
could  be  found  to  market  it  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  U.S.  sugar  marketing  procedures.) 

2.  Set  aside  the  U.S.  quota  gains  from 
increased  U.S.  sugar  consumption:  Currently 
the  gain  is  allocated  to  the  signatory  coun¬ 
tries  which  in  effect  increases  their  quota. 
This  amount  if  set  aside  would  not  decrease 
existing  quotas,  but  would  give  other  coun¬ 
tries  opportunity  to  slowly  build  up  their 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Again  it  could 
be  stipulated  that  the  exchange  generated 
would  be  used  for  importation  of  U.S.  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  You  will 
note  I  am  suggesting  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  for  it  should  have  greater  ap¬ 
peal  and  the  primary  needs  in  Brazil  and 
Peru  are  for  wheat  so  we  would  be  assured 
of  the  majority  of  sales. 

These  suggestions  should  have  consider¬ 
able  appeal  to  many,  for  it  offers  opportunity 
for  increased  wheat  sales  based  on  dollar 
marketing,  with  less  dependence  on  Public 
Law  480.  Although  resembling  a  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  it  differs  in  that  it  could  be  handled 
through  commercial  channels  without  in¬ 
volving  governments  in  the  financing  and 
disposal. 

If  it  develops  that  additional  sugar  alloca¬ 
tions  should  be  made  to  Brazil  and  Peru,  I 
would  make  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  Relate  the  additional  allocations  to  an 
exchange  for  wheat. 

2.  Brazil  needs  150,000  tons  additional 
sugar  allocation  to  relate  to  the  exchange 
value  of  300,000  M.T.  of  wheat  (sugar  $120. 
per  ton — wheat  $60.  per  ton)  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,  if  we  are  to  supply  her  wheat 
needs  for  the  balance  of  1960. 

3.  Peru  can  supply  and  is  eligible  under 
the  law  for  an  additional  50,000  tons  of  allo¬ 
cations,  representing  100,000  M.T.  of  wheat 
exchange,  an  amount  which  it  is  doubtful 
we  will  supply  otherwise. 

4.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  a 
proposal  can  be  handled  through  private 
trade  channels  and  support  of  U.S.  trade 
should  be  solicited. 

Your  personal  interest  in  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  and  if  I  can  secure 
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additional  Information  for  you,  I  will  be 
most  pleased  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Carlson. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  this  consideration  be  given,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  offered 
a  good  amendment,  and  I  shall  support 
it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  add  that  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  on 
H.R.  5463,  which  the  Senate  approved 
earlier  this  afternoon.  I  should  like  to 
propound  the  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!. 

In  the  report  on  H.R.  5463  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  is  a  paragraph  en¬ 
titled  “Transshipment  of  Cuban  Sugar” 
which  indicates  that  this  country  should 
not  continue  to  import  refined  sugar 
made  from  Cuban  raw  sugar.  The  re¬ 
port  further  indicates  that  this  deter¬ 
mination  is  to  be  made  on  an  overall 
basis,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of 
Cuban  sugar  the  respective  country  im¬ 
ports  and  refines. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  that  this 
limitation  would  be  retroactive,  or  should 
it  apply  only  to  reallocations  made  after 
the  first  quarter  of  1961? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Since  we  are  writing 
a  new  bill,  any  clarification  that  changes 
the  interpretation  of  the  legislature 
should  apply  only  to  future  reallotments, 
and  not  to  reallotments  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1961. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  handled  the  bill,  but 
I  discussed  the  question  with  the  chair¬ 
man  before  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave,  and  he  assured  me  that  that  is  his 
interpretation,  as  it  is  mine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  the  conferees  will  agree  upon 
a  sound  sugar  bill  and  that  it  will  be 
passed.  I  believe  everyone  agrees  that 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  pass  sugar 
legislation  this  week,  simply  because 
chaos  would  prevail  in  the  entire  sugar 
industry  if  we  do  not.  I  speak  with  con¬ 
siderable  feeling,  since  Hawaii  has  a 
bigger  stake  in  the  outcome  than  any 
other  State.  Our  allotment  is  1,100,000 
tons. 

Failure  to  act  would  threaten  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  great  and  vital  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  served  our  country  well 
and  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  Failure 
to  act  would  nullify  a  major  element  of 
our  foreign  policy,  specifically  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Cuba  and  generally  with  respect 


to  the  Philippine  Republic  and  many 
other  nations  that  we  count  among  our 
best  friends.  Failure  to  act  would 
jeopardize  our  domestic  supply  of  sugar 
and  would  defeat  all  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  25  years  of  insuring  a  steady 
and  adequate  sugar  supply  for  our  peo¬ 
ple. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  have  a  bill. 

I  am  ready  to  agree  that,  in  the  long 
run,  we  should  have  a  bill  which  differs 
in  some  particulars  from  the  one  that 
has  been  before  us  today.  But  between 
now  and  midnight  Friday  is  not  the  long 
run.  All  the  testimony  presented  by 
Senators  and  representatives  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  was  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
there  is  simply  no  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  permanent  bill  now. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  this  can  be  done 
in  less  than  two  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  As  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  stated,  it  took  two  ses¬ 
sions  to  pass  the  last  major  revision  in 
1955-56;  and  compared  to  the  problems 
of  today,  that  was  child’s  play. 

Therefore,  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
need  a  significant  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Sugar  Act,  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
bill  before  us.  I  would  have  preferred 
the  21 -month  extension  as  voted  by  the 
House;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  15- 
month  extension  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee  is  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  I  can  support  it. 

I  could  not  support,  however,  major 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  nor  could  I  support  an  undue 
shortening  of  the  extension  period.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  been  a  good  act  over  the 
years,  and  major  changes  must  be  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and  given  considera¬ 
tion  from  many  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  points  of  view. 

It  is  essential  that  the  next  permanent 
Sugar  Act  be  one  that  will  contribute  to 
all  the  objectives  that  the  Congress  finds 
desirable.  This,  I  feel,  we  simply  cannot 
accomplish  by  any  amended  bill  now, 
and  I  doubt  that  we  could  do  it  in  less 
than  the  15  months  provided  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5463)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

TRADE  WITH  Cl 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr. /President,  we 
have  been  discussing,  and  will  continue 
to  discuss  pending  legislation  to  main¬ 
tain  the  bars  againsfr  Cuban  sugar  im¬ 
ported  into  the  country.  It  is,  of  course, 
right  that  we  should  not  continue  this 
subsidy,  in  the  form  of  a  price  above  the 
world  market, /for  a  country  which  has 
shown  itself/completely  hostile  to  the 
principles  o/ freedom  and  justice  which 
we  in  Amenca  revere. 

But  iy\s  not  enough  to  maintain  an 
embargo  on  sugar  alone.  Cuba  under 
is  shown  her  true  colors.  She 
is  \nrtually  a  Communist  satellite.  We 
not,  because  of  our  sympathy  for 
e  Cuban  people,  give  the  government 
which  is  oppressing  them  any  additional 
support. 

I  think  the  United  States  and  the 
other  member  states  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  complete  embargo  against  Cuban 
goods  of  all  sort.  I  think  that  we  should 
waste  no  time  in  moving  forward  to 
make  clear  to  Castro  and  his  cohorts 
that  the  United  States  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  do  not  want  goods  produced 
under  conditions  approximating  forced, 
slave  labor.  The  Communists  are  used 
to  buying  and  using  such  goods,  but  the 
free  world  is  not. 

In  view  of  the  stand  I  have  taken  on 
this  matter,  I  was  most  interested  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  answering  a  query  I  had  put  to  it 
earlier.  The  Department  of  State,  I  am 
told,  shares  my  concern  that  a  hostile 
Cuban  regime,  which  has  confiscated 
American  properties  valued  at  over  $1 
billion  without  compensation  to  the 
rightful  owners,  continues  to  derive  dol¬ 
lar  earnings  from  exports  to  this  coun- 

k  [y- 

scan  assure  you — 

Assistant  Secretary  Brooks  Hays 
writes^ 

that  theNDepartment  is  studying  the  Cuban 
trade  question  with  the  view  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether,  there  are  further  actions  in 
this  area  whiflh  might  be  taken  in  a  manner 
consistent  wiO^  our  international  obliga¬ 
tions. 

It  is  my  hopeXhat  the  study  will  be 
rapidly  completecK  and  will  lead  to 
stronger  U.S.  meaSures  against  the 
Castro  regime,  beforNit  is  even  more 
firmly  riveted  onto  thaV  unhappy  land 
with  the  aid  of  CommurH^t  equipment 
and  infiltrators.  The  Stated-Department 
may  be  moving  in  the  righ\  direction, 
but  frankly,  it  is  moving  about \s  fast  as 
molasses  in  January.  If  we  w%it  too 
long,  it  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  Con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  the  text  of  the  lef^- 
ter  from  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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fined.  They  were  adapted  from  Garrison 
ad  Rummell,  with  slight  modification: 

V  Litter  disturbance:  Indicated  by  break- 
insNjown  of  brush  or  reproduction  and  dis¬ 
turbance  to  litter  cover,  but  without  removal 
of  littSe  and  soil  cover. 

2.  Shallow  soil  disturbance:  Indicated  by 
renewal  olLground  vegetation,  litter,  and  hu¬ 
mus,  expo&ig  the  mineral  soil  to  a  depth 
of  less  than  iTinch. 

3.  Deep  soi\  disturbance :  Same  type  of 
disturbance  as\lass  2,  but  indicated  by  re¬ 
moval  of  soil  to  depths  greater  than  1  inch. 

Observations  f  oAflamage  to  residual  stands 
were  made  in  stripe  along  each  transect. 
All  trees  over  6  inchesVlameter  breast  height 
within  6.6  feet  of  thX  compass  line  were 
tallied  and  checked  for  cashing  and  break¬ 
age  in  the  root  systems  aiSd  crowns  and  for 
scarring  of  the  main  stems. 

results 

Results  from  131  transects  indicate  that 
both  shallow  and  deep  soil  disturbance  are 
significantly  less  in  areas  logged  b*  Skyline 
Crane  than  in  comparable  areas  logged  by 
tractor  (table  2).  Differences  in  litter  dis¬ 
turbance  by  the  two  methods,  howeveX  are 
not  significant.  Some  soil  disturbance  \(as 
recorded  on  91  percent  of  all  three-chagj 
transects  in  the  tractor  area,  compared  witl> 
78  percent  in  the  skyline  crane  area. 

Tractor  logging  also  caused  more  damage 
to  the  residual  stand.  A  tally  of  the  number 
of  damaged  trees  showed  that  21  percent 
were  affected  by  tractor  logging  whereas  only 
13  percent  received  similar  damage  on  the 
skyline  crane  area.  Damage  to  the  residual 
stand  was  found  on  60  percent  of  all  sample 
strips  in  the  tractor  area  and  on  30  percent 
of  those  in  the  skyline  crane  area. 

DISCUSSION 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  logging  in 
both  areas  is  the  exposure  of  mineral  soil. 
This  disturbance  is  not  necessarily  synony¬ 
mous  with  damage.  Still,  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  potential  source  of  erosion,  the  com¬ 
parative  extent  of  exposed  soil  is  the  most 
significant  result  of  the  study.  Add  the  per¬ 
centages  of  shallow  and  deep  soil  disturb¬ 
ance  shown  in  table  2,  and  it  becomes 
evident  that  tractor  logging  left  exposed  min¬ 
eral  soil  on  22.2  percent  of  the  area,  com¬ 
pared  with  6.4  percent  left  by  the  skyline 
crane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  total  area  of 
soil  is  disturbed  by  tractor  logging  in  this 
study  agrees  closely  with  values  reported  by 
Garrison  and  Rummell  and  by  Fowells  and 
Schubert.  Differences  in  topography,  soil§ 
and  timber  stand  conditions  prevent  direo 
comparisons  but,  significantly,  in  tl/se 
three  independent  studies  soil  disturh/mce 
by  tractors  falls  within  the  relatively  narrow 
range  of  20.9  and  22.2  percent.  If  20-^5ercent 
disturbance  is  assumed,  tractor.-  logging 
leaves  about  128  acres  of  bare  soil  J^er  section 
compared  with  about  35  acres  fbr  the  sky¬ 
line  crane.  (Based  on  the  sttffiy  by  Garri¬ 
son  and  Rummell,  jammer  anfl  horse  logging 
can  be  expected  to  expost/ about  97  acres 
and  75  acres  of  soil,  respectively.) 

Table  2. — Average  percentage  of  disturbance 

on  areas  logged  by  factor  and  by  skyline 

crane,  by  class  of  disturbance 


Logging  ma/iod 

Class  of  disturb¬ 
ance  * 

Total 

disturb¬ 

ance 

Litter 

Shal¬ 

low- 

soil 

Deep 

soil 

Tractoi/67  transects) _ 

7.2 

6.3 

15.9 

29.4 

Skyliqe  Crane  (64  tran- 

scoff) . 

5.7 

2.2 

3.2 

11.1 

/  Difference . . . 

1.5 

2  4.1 

»12.7 

*18.3 

The  extent  of  litter  disturbance  caused  by 
tractor  logging  was  not  significantly  greater 
than  that  caused  by  the  skyline  crane.  In 
both  study  areas  about  equal  volumes  of  tim¬ 
ber  were  removed,  so  one  might  expect  about 
7-percent  litter  disturbance  when  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  timber  stand  is  harvested. 
Since  the  soil  surface  remains  covered  with 
litter,  this  type  of  disturbance  is  considered 
unimportant  in  assessing  effects  of  logging 
on  watershed  conditions. 

An  important  phase  of  logging  disturbance 
is  the  manner  of  crossing  intermittent  and 
permanent  drainages.  Though  no  quantita¬ 
tive  data  were  taken,  observations  were  made 
comparing  this  factor  in  the  two  logging 
areas.  Many  turns  of  logs  were  transported 
by  the  skyline  crane  across  a  stream  channel 
without  causing  disturbance.  In  general, 
drainage  crossings  in  the  area  logged  by  trac¬ 
tor  were  well  planned,  but  even  with  the  best 
of  precautions  the  crossings  still  constituted 
a  source  of  silt  and  debris  during  periods  of 
runoff. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  construction 
and  use  of  logging  roads  contribute  a  large 
part  of  stream  sediment.  Logging  with  the 
skyline  crane  required  about  10  percent  of 
the  truck  road  system  estimated  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  logging  the  same  area  by  standard 
k  methods. 

SUMMARY 

a  comparative  study  of  logging  me/iods, 
soilVlisturbance  caused  by  a  Wyssen /kyline 
cranNjvas  only  a  quarter  of  that  effused  by 
a  standard  crawler  tractor  opera/on.  Soil 
disturbance  on  the  skyline  era  are  area  was 
found  or\fewer  transects,  less/ damage  was 
evident  in  ’Uie  residual  stand/  and  less  road 
constructionNwas  needed.  These  advantages 
suggest  the  pXsibility  of  /sing  skyline  log¬ 
ging  systems  foiNharvestij^g  timber  in  munic¬ 
ipal  watersheds  and  otfcer  areas  previously 
closed  to  logging  of  erosive  soil  con¬ 

ditions  or  steep,  brofcen  terrain. 


AMENDMENT 

runoN 


1  See  ‘‘Study  Methods”  in  text  for  definition. 
1  Significant  at  99-percent  level  of  probability. 


RATIFICATION  OF  2! 

TO  Tjfe  CONS' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  lon/has  labored  in  tlnrwineyard  of 
home  r&le  for  the  District  onColumbia, 
I  amj/ery  gratified  that  at  1 :  p.m.  a 
mea/ire  of  citizenship  was  awaited  the 
hij/erto  voteless  District  residents* 

7o  be  permitted  to  vote  for^he 
’resident  and  Vice  President  of  flae 
United  States  is  no  small  right.  Recoi 
nition  of  this  fact  was  made  apparent1 
by  the  speed  with  which  the  amendment 
moved  through  the  constitutionally 
required  processes  of  congressional 
adoption  and  State  legislative  ratifica¬ 
tion.  Such  celerity  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  disapproval  with  which  we,  as  a 
people,  regard  any  denial  of  democratic 
rights.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the  approval 
which,  in  my  judgment,  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation  would  give  to  the  adoption  of 
municipal  home  rule  for  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  portion  of  the  goal  has  been 
achieved.  But  there  yet  is  work  to  be 
done :  National  representation  in  the 
Congress  and  devolution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  voters  of  political  control  of 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of 
Washington  remain  to  be  achieved.  Both 
can  be  done  by  statute. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  public-spirited 
men  and  women  who  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  efforts  to  press  for 
ratification  of  the  23rd  amendment  will 
now  devote  their  considerable  talents 
energies  to  the  remaining  job. 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  as 
the  author  of  home-rule  bills  ywhich 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate,/ gladly 
invite  the  aid  and  assistance  g/my  col¬ 
leagues  as  well  as  the  assistance  of  the 
now  partially  enfranchised/ District  of 
Columbia  residents,  in  t^e  next  phase 
of  the  struggle. 

In  closing,  I  wish  tZ  extend  to  my 
colleagues  here  and  Vo  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  in 
the  first  instance ymted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  my  heaj/iest  congratulations. 
Likewise  desen/ng  of  our  thanks  are 
the  member^mf  the  State  legislatures 
who,  with  yfeir  ratification  votes,  had 
the  high  m/vilege  of  crowning  our  work 
and  that/)f  our  colleagues  at  the  other 
end  of  tne  Capitol.  As  an  Oregonian,  I 
am  pi/ud  that  my  State  was  in  the 
forehront  of  those  which  gave  their  ap- 
pr</al  to  this  long  overdue  reform. 

[r.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
:gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  7  o’clock 
and  8  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  7  o’clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Smathers 
in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cXrk  will  call  the  roll. 

SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  th\  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF 
1948— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  the  conference  report  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
conferees  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  agreed  to  the 
same.  Those  numbers  identify  the 
amendments  which  have  to  do  with  the 
duration  or  term  of  the  extension  of  the 
Act,  the  term  being  extended  to  15 
months  rather  than  21  months. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  8,  which  was  the  so- 
called  Anderson  amendment.  The  An¬ 
derson  amendment  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  and  many 
other  Senators.  With  reference  to  that 
amendment  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Conferees,  Mr.  Cooley,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  House  conferees  gave 
the  Senate  conferees  definite  assurances 
as  follows: 

First,  that  beginning  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Month  of  May  of  this  year  the 
House  committee  would  begin  hearings 
on  another  sugar  bill  and  would  move 
with  all  their  ability  and  make  every 
effort  of  which  they  are  capable  to  secure 
enactment  of  a  sugar  bill  by  the  House 
and  get  it  over  to  the  Senate  in  time 
for  action  by  the  Senate  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  a  so-called  permanent  sugar  act, 
as  contrasted  with  a  temporary  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  present  act? 

Mr.  KERR.  Those  words  were  not 
used.  It  was  our  understanding  that 
they  were  talking  about  a  sugar  bill 
which  would  provide  for  an  extension  of 
years  rather  than  one  that  would  deal 
with  an  emergency  which  had  been 
created  or  permitted  to  develop. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  a  moment.  They  fur¬ 
ther  requested  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  began  holding 
hearings  concurrently  with  them  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  fully 
heard  by  both  committees  of  Congress 
this  year,  in  order  that  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  session  of  Congress  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Congress  to  act  on  this  question 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that 
provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  said  he  would 
invite  representatives  of  areas  which 
hoped  to  get  new  beet  acreage  to  be  the 
first  witnesses  at  his  hearings,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  gained  the  impression 
that  the  House  committee  was  expected 
to  go  into  all  phases  of  the  sugar  bill, 
with  the  thought  that  it  would  come 
forth  with  what  we  would  call  permanent 
legislation. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  the  impression 
I  obtained  from  the  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees  were 


a  little  rough  in  their  language  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee. 
They  referred  to  what  amounted  to  al¬ 
most  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  had  made  efforts  here¬ 
tofore  to  get  this  legislation  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  time  for  full  and  appropriate 
action  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  broke  up  in  a  spirit 
of  good  will  prevailing,  which  was  to 
some  degree  to  my  surprise,  because  the 
conferees  had  talked  to  each  other  quite 
frankly,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  had  expressed  to  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  the  opinion  that  the  Senate  felt 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  House  committee,  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  further  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  and  a  greater  degree 
of  cooperation.  I  was  delighted  not  only 
that  the  response  to  the  language  used 
and  the  statements  made  by  the  Senate 
conferees  was  constructive,  and  one 
which  not  only  had  spoken  words  of 
assurance,  but  also  that  the  manner  of 
the  conferees  was  such  as  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  let  the  Senate  conferees  feel 
the  sincerity  of  the  assurances  then 
being  given. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Pending  the  enactment 
of  permanent  legislation,  what  will  be 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relative  to  the  purchase  of 
sugar  from  Latin  American  countries, 
particularly  Brazil,  Peru,  and  any  of 
the  other  countries? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  believe  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  will  be  the  au¬ 
thority  to  purchase  from  neighboring 
states  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  reduction  in  the  quota  from 
Cuba  and  possibly  other  countries? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  question  was  not 
in  conference.  I  do  not  believe  any 
change  was  made  from  the  law  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  be  the  same  au¬ 
thority  that  has  been  in  existence  since 
last  July.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  An  amendment 
had  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  The  language  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  consideration  would 
be  given  to  countries  that  were  pur¬ 
chasing  agricultural  commodities  from 
this  country.  The  House  conferees 
would  not  take  the  word  “preference” 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  The  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  were  present, 
and  they  said  they  could  not  administer 
an  act  with  that  word  in  it.  The  word 
“special”  was  agreed  to,  and  therefore 
the  language  now  reads  that  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
countries  which  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  there  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  adjustment  of 
this  situation,  and  that  we  ought  to 
give  consideration  to  it.  In  the  final 
analysis,  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 


modities  to  be  purchased  from  the 
United  States,  I  was  convinced,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  with  the  word 
“preference.”  We  were  assured  that  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  would  be  given  in 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
more  convinced  of  their  objection  to  the 
word  “preference”  than  of  the  difficulty 
of  administration  of  the  act  with  the 
word  “preference”  in  it.  However,  the 
protests  and  objections  were  just  as  ve¬ 
hement  as  if  they  were  describing  ac¬ 
curately  what  they  believed  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
rone  y  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
make  an  addendum  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  said  about  Mr.  Cooley 
indicating  that  he  would  hold  hearings, 
and  that  the  first  witnesses  would  be 
those  seeking  additional  quotas  for  beet 
sugar  production.  I  add  also  that  he 
included  those  who  seek  additional 
quotas  for  cane  sugar  production. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  in  error  in  singling  out  those 
growers  who  were  seeking  acreage.  It 
was  new  growers  who  were  seeking  acre¬ 
age;  yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Either  beet  or  cane. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  a  copy  of 
the  language  which  is  in  the  report  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  conference.  It 
reads : 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment — ■ 

That  is  amendment  number  8,  or  the 
Anderson  amendment — 
with  the  understanding  that  hearings  on  a 
long-range —  s 

That  was  the  phrase  I  tried  to  think 
of  in  replying  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  used  the  word  “permanent,” 
I  believe. 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  hearings  on  a 
long-range  sugar  bill  will  be  started  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  early  in 
May  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
report  a  bill  and  pass  it  through  the  House 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  would  under¬ 
take  hearings  contemporaneously  with  those 
of  the  House  so  that  long-range  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  might  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  explanation  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
very  helpful.  The  phrase  “long  range” 
probably  expresses  what  I  had  in  mind 
better  than  the  word  “permanent.”  Am 
I  correct  in  understanding  that  all  con¬ 
ferees,  of  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
signed  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  they  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  other 
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conferees  on  the  very  happy  termination 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  recommend  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  House  would 
start  hearings  on  a  long-range  act  in 
May,  and  that  it  was  their  suggestion 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
acting  concurrently  on  the  same  matter. 
Is  it  the  Senator’s  impression,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  conferees,  that  when 
these  commitees  meet  they  will  also  dis¬ 
cuss  at  the  same  time  the  Douglas  pro¬ 
posal,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  assured  us 
that  he  would  cooperate  in  every  possible 
way  to  hold  early  and  adequate  hearings 
this  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senate  conferees  ap¬ 
proach  their  responsibilities  with  cus¬ 
tomary  candor  and  vigor,  and  that  on 
occasions  the  language  was  ruggedly 
classic  or  classically  rugged,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  KERR.  Or  both. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  that  the  Senate 
conferees  really  upheld  the  full  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  my  great  friend 
from  Illinois  and  say  to  him  that  I  have 
no  basis  on  which  to  disagree  in  the 
slightest  extent.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MiVpresident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  jfroceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  t^rconsider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sundry  nominations  were  reported  today 
from  the  Committe  on  Armed  Services. 
I  ask  for  than-  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

re  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Wornham,  U.S. 
larine  Corps,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  N.  Yates,  584(A) 
major  general,  Regular  Air  Force,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  ORDERED  TO  LIE  ON 
THE  TABLE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  which  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these> 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With/it 
ejection,  the  President  will  be  notfned 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  /  the 
nominations. 


CGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAWSFIELD.  Miy' President,  I 
move  that  tne  Senate  res*(rne  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion Nvas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  rl^ey^onsideration  of  leg¬ 
islative  business. 


THIRD  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI¬ 
ATION  BIITL-CONFER^NCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. N?resident,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HgYDEN]  the  Chairman  olLthe  com¬ 
mitted  I  submit  a  report  of  tbe  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
voges  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  arKend- 
fents  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill — hLR. 
>188 — making  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3C 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask' 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  conference  re¬ 
port  agreed  to;  I  simply  wished  to  have 
it  brought  before  the  Senate,  because 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  will  be  present  tomorrow 
to  explain  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  just  taken,  in  agree¬ 


ing  to  the  conference  report  be  recp 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is/Ehere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  just  taken,  in  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  be  reconsidered  ?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  j/ so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD/  Mr.  President,  is 
the  conference  report  on  the  third  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  bill  now  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  bu§mess. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Hjr  unanimous  consent  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
ited: 

ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  by  unanimous  consent, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Keating,  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
1484)  to  provide  for  the  representation 
of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap¬ 
pear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 
IN  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  representation  of  in¬ 
digent  defendants  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
ilanatory  statement  of  the  bill,  prepared 
me,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will'Vbe  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred!  and,  without  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  wijl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bfil  (S.  1484)  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  ca^ks  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  Spates,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska  (for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred\o  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  statement  pi\sented  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  is  as  follows: 

Statement  op  SENAT<3k  Hruska 
The  problem  of  representation  for  indi¬ 
gent  defendants  has  long  beenVhe  concern 
of  our  courts,  the  legal  profession,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  'Congress. 
There  is  common  and  widespread  SUssatis- 
faction  with  the  present  system  of  asfcgned 
counsel  which  imposes  a  heavy  burden  won 
the  bar;  nor  is  it  fair  to  destitute  defendinttts 
who  are  often  represented  by  counsel  ineV 
perienced  in  criminal  matters  even  thougln, 
they  may  be  distinguished  and  even  out¬ 
standing  in  other  fields  of  the  profession.  A 
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serious  fault  in  the  present  system  is  that 
the  Bar  is  required  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation\pr,  for  that  matter,  even  without 
reimbursement  for  expenses  which  are 
incurred^1  the  preparation  of  the  case. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  more  practicable 
means  to  fuHUl  the  requirement  of  the  sixth 
amendment  ttet  in  all  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense  was 
recognized  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  in  favorably  reporting  S.  895  in  the  first 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  orftMay  20,  1959.  I  was 
happy  to  give  my  full  support  to  the  measure 
both  in  Committee  and  onsthe  floor. 

I  am  sending  to  the  desk \  bill  which  is  a 
revised  version  of  the  measuramassed  in  the 
last  Congress.  Many  of  the  ^amendments 
which  it  contains  are  based  on.  comments 
and  recommendations  made  by  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary,  law  school  deans  and 
professors,  and  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  reported  in  the  mmse 
Judiciary  Committee  print  of  a  surveNon 
legislation  related  to  this  subject. 

The  bill  introduced  today  provides  for  th? 
appointment  of  public  defenders  by  district 
courts  on  either  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis,  as  dictated  by  the  volume  of  work  in 
those  courts.  It  also  leaves  the  district 
courts  with  the  option  of  appointing  special 
counsel  for  particular  cases,  if  they  feel  this 
method  would  be  more  advantageous  than 
the  use  of  public  defenders.  Certain  limita¬ 
tions  are  placed  on  remuneration  paid  and 
expenses  incurred. 

Before  any  public  defender  or  assistant 
public  defender  is  authorized  in  any  dis¬ 
trict,  there  must  be  approval  of  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Council  of  the  circuit.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  clerks  and  investiga¬ 
tors  and  the  hiring  of  technical  experts  and 
other  special  personnel,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  court  or  the  Administrative 
Office,  whichever  is  appropriate  in  that  case. 
It  provides  authorizations  for  the  courts  to 
use  appointed  special  counsel  when  in  their 
opinion  such  appointments  are  justified. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  counsel 
should  be  made  available  to  indigent  de¬ 
fendants  as  early  as  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  and  arraignment.  It  provides 
that  the  public  defender  and  his  assistant 
have  at  least  5  years  of  practice  before  the 
bar  and  that  they  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  salary  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  defender  shall  be  in  an  amount  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the/ 
United  States  and  that  it  shall  be  exceed 
that  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  the  district 
concerned. 

The  bill  provides  for  payment  of  a  signed 
counsel  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  court 
but  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  with  a  nrfaximum 
limitation  for  the  aggregate  costs  of  such 
counsel  in  any  district  for  / 1  year  of 
$10,000. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
which  has  been  attachedyto  legislation  on 


this  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  schedule  hearings 
on  all  pending  bills  at  an  early  date  this 
year. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7 
o’clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
March  30,  1961,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


U.S.  Marine  Corps 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  29,  1961: 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 

John  M.  Leddy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a 
ferm  of  2  years. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

3yd  M.  Buford,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S/ 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgjt' 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank  O.  Evans. 

Edward  F.  Boardman,  of  Florida,  t6  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dist/lct  of 
Florida  foAa  term  of  4  years,  vice  .James  L. 
Guilmartin,  ^signed. 

Charles  A.  Muecke,  of  Arizona/' to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  tnh  district  of  Arizona  for  a 
term  of  4  years, ^ice  Jack  H.  Hays,  re¬ 
signed. 

James  B.  Brennaft,  of /Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis¬ 
consin  for  a  term  of  4  .j^ars,  vice  Edward  G. 
Minor.  ,/ 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  New^ork,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the /eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  a  term  m.  4  years,  viceyCornelius  W. 
Wickersham,  Tjf. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Joseph  Tierney,  of  Illinois,  tck  be  U.S. 
marshal  i/6: r  the  northern  district  of\llinois 
for  a  tej»m  of  4  years,  vice  William  W.^ipp, 
Sr. 

Jojfn  Terrill,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S.  m^- 
shat  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  a  tern 
o/4  years,  vice  Noah  W.  Riley. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29,  1961: 

U.S.  Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen  Donald  N.  Yates,  584A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Wornham,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  lisyun 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  title  10,  United  States  Co tyt,  sec¬ 
tion  5233. 

Having  designated,  in  accordanc&^with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  Maj.  Gen.  Alan  Shapley,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  tii  said  section,  I 
nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

U.S./rmy 

The  following-nanrfed  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  lisVm  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Cartel  Bowie  Magruder,  015155,  Army 
of  the  Ujjited  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
uAien.  Emercon  Charles  Itschner,  015516, 
Anjfy  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U/6.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Milchrist  Cannon,  016163, 
'Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Leonard  Harrold,  016051, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  Byrom  Rogers,  015620, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Albert  Dabney,  016602,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Guy  Stanley  Meloy,  Jr.,  016892, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) ,  in  the  rank  of  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  Thomas  McNamara, 
017324,  U.S.  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Knight  Waters,  018481, 
U.S.  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Pate  Harris,  018518,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  nominations  beginning  Harry  W.  Mil¬ 
der  2d,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  William  W. 

/atkin,  Jr.,  to  be  professor  of  earth,  space 
and  graphic  sciences,  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
white  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
REcoRDion  March  3,  1961. 

Iiithe  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Richard  V. 
Aamodt,  to'toe  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and 
ending  Mel  Aswanborn,  to  be  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nomina¬ 
tions  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  20,  1961. 
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and  progress”  in  the  manner  exemplified 
\by  the  American  and  Italian  struggles  for 
\nity  and  independence. 

The  President  hailed  Italy’s  age-old  con¬ 
tributions  to  world  history  and  said  that 
country’s  achievements  since  1945  had  been 
“surelyvthe  most  inspiring  experience  of  the 
postwarNera.” 

He  spoKe  at  a  ceremony  marking  the  100th 
anniversaryyof  the  unification  of  Italy.  The 
centennial  dsremony,  sponsored  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  leading  Italian-Americans,  was 
held  at  the  Sr\te  Department  auditorium 
here. 

Mr.  Kennedy  fMd  about  1,000  invited 
guests  at  the  centennial  ceremony  that  many 
of  those  present  wer\  not  Italian  by  blood 
or  birth  but  “all  of  usSin  a  large  sense  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  ItalfSm  experience.” 

“So  much  of  what  we  \re  and  so  much 
of  what  we  believe  had  itk  origin  in  this 
rather  small  spear  of  land  stretehing  into  the 
Mediterranean,”  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  “that  it 
is  an  honor  as  President  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  this  important  Ncasion  in 
the  life  of  a  friendly  country,  Ital; 

The  President  paid  tribute  to  the  pillions 
of  citizens  of  Italian  descent  whoNJiave 
added  to  the  strengthening  of  life  in\his 
country. 

“The  ancient  ties  between  Italy  and  tlfl 
United  States  have  never  been  stronger,”  he’ 

said,  “than  they  are  at  the  present.” 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  ceremonies  were  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  the 
members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  and 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
including  our  revered  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray¬ 
burn,  as  well  as  Senators  Kefauver  and 
Cooper. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  15  minutes’  notice  to  be  given. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o’clock  and  22  min¬ 
utes  p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


1 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  6 
o’clock  and  8  minutes  p.m. 


USE 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5463.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

message  also  announced  that  the 

Senati  ,  with  amendments  in 

which  -ence  of  the  House  is 

reques  sL  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 


H.R.  1163.  An  act  to  ament  action  510  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Actpra  as  to  extend 
for  fifteen  months  the  loamguaranty  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Interstate  Coipmerce  Commission. 

The  message  alsp'announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on/its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  biU<  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Hpdse  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  twTIouses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Smothers,  Mr.  Latjsche,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONsyf  Mr.  Schoeppel,  and  Mr.  BuTLEiy 
toyoe  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  thej 
Senate 

EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE  SUGAR 
ACT 
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Thompson  of  Texas,  Jones  of  Missouri, 
Hoeven,  and  Dague. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o’clock  and  10  min¬ 
utes  p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill — H.R.  5463 — to 
amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend 
ments,  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  nothing  be¬ 
fore  the  House  except  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley! . 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  an  objec¬ 
tion  is  made,  does  the  bill  go  back  to  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  does  not;  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  called  together  immediately  and 
asked  to  report  a  rule  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry :  If  that 
were  done,  then  would  the  preferential 
motion  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  When  the  conference 
report  comes  back,  would  a  motion  to 
recommit  be  in  order  at  that  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  House  acts 
first. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  words,  if  the 
House  acts  first,  when  the  conference 
report  comes  back,  then  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  would  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  House  acts 
first,  a  motion  to  recommit  a  conference 
report  would  be  in  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley, 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House, 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
o’clock  and  4  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE^FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McGow ytf  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that"'  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  ahiendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the. House  of  the  following  title: 

H_J:  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tb«  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  “Law 
>dSav.  U.S-A  ”  _ ...  .  .....  .....  .... 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5463)  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
amended.” 


as 


EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE 
SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  212) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5463)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  having  met  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  8. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  7 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “special  consideration,”  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 
Paul  C.  Jones, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  P.  Byrd, 

Robt.  S.  Kerr, 

Russell  Long, 

Geo.  A.  Smathers, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  H.R.  5463  to  amend  and 
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extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  back  herewith  is  different  from  the 
bill  as  adopted  by  the  House  in  only  two 
respects:  (1)  The  termination  date  and  (2) 
the  provision  giving  special  consideration 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
countries  purchasing  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  allotment  of  ex¬ 
quota  purchases  of  sugar. 

Termination  date:  The  House  conferees 
have  agreed  to  an  extension  of  15  months 
(to  June  30,  1962)  instead  of  the  21  months 
(to  December  31,  1962)  provided  in  the  House 
bill. 

Ex-quota  purchases:  The  House  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  “consideration”  should  be  given 
in  ex-quota  purchases  to  “countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries 
purchasing  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.”  The  Senate  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  changing  the  word  “consideration”  to 
“preference.”  The  conferees  have  agreed  on 
the  words  “special  consideration”  in  lieu  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Provision  for  new  growers:  The  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  giving  domestic  areas 
absolute  priority  on  any  quota  withdrawn 
from  Cuba  and  giving  “new  and  potential 
producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane” 
certain  consideration  in  the  event  restrictive 
proportionate  shares  are  reimposed  on  do¬ 
mestic  beet  or  cane  production. 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  hearings  on  a 
long-range  sugar  bill  will  be  started  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  early  in 
May  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
report  a  bill  and  pass  it  through  the  House 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  would  undertake 
hearings  contemporaneously  with  those  of 
the  House  so  that  long-range  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  might  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Clark  W.  Thompson, 

Paul  C.  Jones, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May], 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  clarify  for  the  record  the  intent  of  my 
effort  to  olfer  a  preferential  motion  at 
the  time  the  conferees  were  appointed 
on  H.R.  5463,  extending  the  Sugar  Act 


of  1948.  I  offered  this  motion  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  motion  that  the 
House  agree  to  concur  with  H.R.  5463  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  When  this  mo¬ 
tion  was  ruled  out  of  order,  the  minority 
leader  at  my  request  made  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry  if  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  would  be  in  order.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Speaker  that  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  would  be  in  order  if  the  House 
acted  first  upon  the  conference  report. 
It  was  my  intention  to  offer  this  motion 
to  recommit  if  the  conference  report 
was  presented  first  to  the  House  for  ac¬ 
tion.  I  wanted  to  do  this  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  Senate  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  special  consideration  to  new  grow¬ 
ers  in  domestic  sugar  areas  for  alloca¬ 
tion  of  quota  because  of  my  oft-stated 
request  that  these  new  areas  must  get 
this  action  from  Congress  if  we  are  to 
attract  processing  mills  into  their  re¬ 
gions.  Since  the  conference  committee 
refused  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
on  this  new  grower  provision,  then  my 
motion  to  recommit  would  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  amendment 
restored  to  the  bill.  However,  the  House 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  act' 
first,  and  the  Senate  accepted  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  consequently  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  offer  my  recommittal 
motion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  FRONI  THURSDAY, 

MARCH  30,  1961,  TG)  MONDAY, 

APRIL  10,  1961  \ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  a  no.  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  \ 

H.  Con.  Res.  211 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  when  th$ 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  March  30, 
1961,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o’clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  April  10,  1961. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES¬ 
SAGES  AND  SIGN  BILLS  DURING 

ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  April  10,  1961,  the  Clerk  be  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SPEAK¬ 
ER  TO  ENTERTAIN  MOTIONS  TO' 

SUSPEND  THE  RULES,  ETC.  / 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speak^L  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  1961,  it  shall  be  in  ordei^ior  the 
speaker  to  entertain  motions  tor  suspend 
the  rules  notwithstanding  the/provisions 
of  clause  1,  rule  XXVII,  tha x  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  business  under 
clause  4,  rule  XIII,  the  Consent  Calendar 
rule,  and  that  on  the  same  date  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Calendar  may  bewailed. 

The  SPEAKER.  2s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  fehe  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  / 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right ,/o  object — and  I  shall  not 
object,  on  tile  condition  that  since  this 
is  not  a  regular  day  for  suspensions,  no 
bills  will/fee  called  for  suspension  unless 
they  have  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leadership. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  That  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  I  might  say  that  any 
committees  or  members  of  committees 
mandling  bills  who  desire  to  submit 
them  to  the  Speaker  for  suspension  on 
April  11  should  also  send  a  letter  to  the 
Minority  Leader  so  that  he  can  be  ad¬ 
vised.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
as  far  as  the  Speaker  and  I  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  gentleman  will  be  consulted 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  that 
has  just  been  made  by  me. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  I  may  add  further, 
as  I  understand  it,  probably  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  there  could  be  no  definite  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  bills  might  be  called, 
but  this  provision  is  made  simply  to 
meet  some  emergency  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  rather  agree 
with  the  first  part  of  the  gentleman’s 
statement  that  we  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  what  bills  might  be  called,  but  no 
bill  will  be  put  on  the  suspension  cal¬ 
endar  without  consultation  with  the 
Minority  Leader.  I  might  also  say  for 
the  information  of  the  House  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  business  for 
Monday,  April  10. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

\ Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nV  from  Iowa. 

MSr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man Tfi-om  Massachusetts  if  there  is  any 
business  scheduled  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yisld? 

Mr.  HALLEOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  N  am  sorry  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with 
the  gentleman  fromNMassachusetts,  but 
I  have  just  been  advisM,  only  a  very  few 
minutes  ago,  that  the  o^jer  body  passed 
the  bill  to  extend  the  guarantee  loan 
provision  for  the  railroad  Industry  with 
an  amendment  or  two.  I  am.  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  expires  on  the  3 1st  of  the 
month,  and  that  I  wish  to  ask  fona  con¬ 
ference  and  get  an  agreement  byVioon 
tomorrow  to  take  up  the  conferenc^re- 
port,  because  there  is  relatively  unani- 


Public  Law  87-15 
87th  Congress,  H.  R.  5463 
March  31,  1961 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,  effective 
March  31,  1961,  section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (relating  to 
termination  of  tire  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended 
to  read:  “The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1962,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  power 
to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs  applicable  to  the 
crop  year  1962  and  previous  crop  years”. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on 
sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “September  30,  1961”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31, 1962”. 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1961”  where  it  first  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “December  31, 1962”,  and  by  striking  out  “September  30, 1961” 
where  it  appears  therein  the  second  time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“March  31, 1963”. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (relating  to  suspension  of  quotas),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  “for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1961” 
and  inserting  “for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1962” ;  and  by  striking 
out  of  paragraph  (b)  (1)  “for  the  balance  of  calendar  year  1960  and 
for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “for 
the  period  ending  June  30, 1962”;  and  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  colon  in  subparagraph  (2)  (iii)  of  subsection  (b)  a  semicolon 
and  the  words  “except  that  any  amount  which  wonld  be  purchased 
from  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic 
relations  need  not  be  purchased”  and  by  inserting  in  the  “provided” 
clause  a  comma  after  the  phrase  “additional  amounts  of  sugar”  and 
inserting  immediately  thereafter  the  phrase  “including  any  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  purchased  from  any  such  country  with 
which,  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,”;  and  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  (iii) 
and  inserting  “except  that  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
United  States  agricultural  commodities;”. 

Approved  March  31,  1961. 
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